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UNITED  STATE'S  BEPAt ITMCMT  :0F  AGRI CULTURE 

Budget  Estimates,  ’1947  Compared  with  Appropriations,  1946 

and  Estimated  Supplement a.ls  for  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  1/ 

Note. — Figures  in  .brackets  []  not  included  in  totals.  Figures  shown  for 
individual  appropriation  items  in  1946  exclude  estimated  costs  of 
overtime  pay,  which  are  shown  in  a, -single  lump-sum  entry  at  the 
•  ;  end  of  this  table," 


.Item  ’ 

Appropriations , 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
supplemental s 
"2/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

'  1947 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriated  Funds 

OFFICE 'OF  THE  SECRETARY 
(Salaries  and  expenses).. 

$1,625493 

$1,838, 500 

3/  +$213,307 

PENALTY  MAIL  (Section  2, 
Public  Law  3^4,  78th  Cong.) 

3,238,740 

3,186,000 

-52,740  • 

OFFICE  OF  SOLICITOR  (Salaries 
and  expenses)  . . . 

2,072,973 

2,264,000 

+191,027 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION: 

Salaries  and  expenses  ... 
Printing  and  binding  .... 

5l4,4n 

1,000,000 

57S.  500 
1,145,000 

3/  +64,089 
3/  +145,000 

Total  .: . . 

l,5l4,4n 

1,723.500 

+209,089 

LIBRARY  (Salaries  and 

expenses)  : . . 

54o,lll 

552,000 

+11,889 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS: 

.  Economic  investigations 
Crop  and  livestock 
estimates  . 

2,377.957 

1,706,285 

2,409,000 

2,144,000 

3/  +31,043 

3/  +437,715 

Total  . 

4,084,242 

4,553,000 

+468,758 

l/  Since  1947-  Budget  estimates  for  government  corporations  will-  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  Budget,  and  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  approved  December  6, 

1945,  Budget  estimates,  1947,  arid  appropriations  and  authorizations, 

1946,  for  Federal  Crop  Insurance  .Corporation,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion -and  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  are  not  shown  in  this  table. 

2/  Where  necessary,  figures,  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1.947  Budget  estimates. 

3 J  Budget  estimates  provide  estimated  changes  in  working  funds  in  1947  as 
compared  with  1946  (excluding  overtime)  by  direct  appropriation  and 
transfer,  as  follows:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  -$76,223;  Office  of 
Solicitor,  +$95»400;  Office  of  Information,  salaries  and  expenses, 
-$89,278,  and  printing  and  binding,  +$120,815;  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  economic  investigations,  -$34,457,  and  crop  and  livestock 
estimates,  +$275,235, 


p 


Item 

Appropriat ions , 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
supplement  aTs 
'  1/ 

. Budget 

V  estimates , 

.  ..  -  »1947 

Increa-se  ( +) 
or 

'decrease  (-) 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  RELATIONS  (Salaries 

and  expenses)  . 

576,307 

650,000 

+73,693 

EXTENSION  SERVICE: 

Payments  to  States:  . 

Capper-KetchaJh  Act  .  . . 

1,420,000 

;  1,480,000 

-  - 

Bankhead-J ones  Act , 

Title  II:  : 

.....  ,  ... .  . 

Section  21  . 

12,000,000 : 

12,000,000 

-  - 

Section  23  . . 

.4,500,0c/: 

.  8,500,000 

+4,o(5o,ooo 

Additional  extension 

work  . 

■555,000 

555,000 

-  - 

Alaska . , . . . , . 

23.,  950 

23,950 

-  -  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

140 , 000 

146 , 000 

-  - 

Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work 

...  ... ., 

( permanent •)  ......... 

:  '  4.,  704.,  710 

:  4,704,710 

—  — 

Total,  payments  to 

States  . . . 

:  23,403,66C 

:  27 , 403 , 660 

+4,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Administration  and 

■  * 

coordination  of' 

extension  work  . 

747,735 

:  776,900 

+29,165 

Total  .  .: . 

~  24,151,395' 

•  28,180,560 

+4,029,165 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

* 

ADI  UNI  STRATI  ON: 

' 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

' 

(Salaries  and  expenses) 

320,252 

46o , 500 

+140 , 248 

SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUND'  . 

1,190,079 

•  1; 193, 000 

+2,921 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS: 

Payments  to  States: 

- 

Hatch  Act  . 

720,000' 

720,000 

-  - 

Adams  Act  . . 

720,000 

720,000 

-  - 

Purnell  Act  .... 

2,280,000 

'  2,880,000 

-  - 

Bankhead- Jones  Act 

2,663,708 

3,000,000 

+336,292 

Hawaii  . 

90,000 

90,000 

-  - 

Alaska  . 

42,500 

52,500 

+10,000 

Puerto  Rico  .... 

,  .  90,000 

90,000 

_  - 

Total,  payments 

to  States  -.  . 

7,206,208 

7,552,500 

+346,292 

_l/  Where  necessary,  figures  a.re  adjusted:  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
.  aoprorriat ion  setup  in  19^7  Budget  estimates. 
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Item  • 

App  ropr  i  at  i  o  ns,- 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
supplement als 

1/ . - 

Budget 
estimates , 

1947 

Increase  ( +) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

ADKINI  STRATI 017  -  Cont. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS  -  Cont. 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Administration  of ' 

•  . 

grants  and  coordina-  : 

■  tion  of  Research -v'ith  : 

•  States  u  . 

172,000 

1-73.000 

-  +1,000 

Federal  experiment 
station;  Puerto  Rico.  ' 

107 , 200 

-  •  -17-0,-200 

+63,000 

Total,  salaries  and  • 
expenses  .  • 

279 . 200 

343,200 

+64,000 

‘Total  ..... . .... .  : 

7,485,408 

7,895,-700 

~~  +410,292 

BUREAU  OF  ANI-MAL  INDUSTRY  ■ 
(Salaries  and  expenses): 
Animal  husbandry  . 

921,390 

994,000 

+72,610 

Diseases  of  animals  ... 

775,150 

-  895,000 

+119,850 

Eradicating  tuberculosis1 
and  Bang's  disease: 
Direct  appropriation. 

5,420,160 

6,750,000 

+1,329,840 

' Reaper opriation  . 

800,000 

-  -  -  — 

•  -  -  -800 ,000 

Inspection  'and  quarantine 

1,117,039 

1,125,000 

+7,961 

Meat  ' Inspection  . . . 

9,160,000.  . 

•9 ,160, -000 

-  - 

•Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act.. 

■  277,860. 

•  •  -300 , 000  • 

+22, l40 

Tot  al  ....; . 

18,471,599 

19,224,000 

+752,401 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
(Salaries  and  expenses). 

827,700 

1,011,000 

+183,300 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  ' 
SOILS,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  : 
ENGINEERING  ;( Salaries  and  : 
expenses) :  •  : 

Fi-el d  -crops-  ............ 

2,187,220 

2,518,700 

+331,480 

. . ‘ .  Fry -it ;  vegetable.,  and 

.  specialty  :crops  ...... 

•1,746,200 

2,061,000 

.  •  .+314,800 

Fore-t  diseases  . 

279 , 600 

321,500 

+41,900 

Soils,  fertilizers, -and 

.. 

irrigation  . 

1,000,300 

1,505,000 

+504,700 

Agricultural  engineering 

484,300 

610,500 

+126,200 

National  Arboretum  .... 

30,900 

31 , 000 

+100 

Total  . 

5,728,520 

7,047,700 

+1,319,180 

1/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 
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Item- '  ; 

App  ropriat ions, 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay. Act 
supplemental? 

1/  : 

Budget 
estimates, 
1947  '  4 

Increase  ( +) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

AGRI CULTURAL  RESEARCH 

ADMINI STRATTON  -  Cont . 

BUREAU  OE  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  • 

•  :  .v  . 

PLANT  QUARANTINE  : 

Salaries  and  expenses:  ; 
Insect  investigate  ions.- 

2,342,700 

2,579,000 

•  +236,300 

Insect  and  plant  disease 

control  . ; 

2,562,000' 

'2,945,000 

+383,000 

Foreign'- plant  quarantines 

1,356,100' 

■  1; 177,000 

-179,100 

Tot  al , '  salaries  and 
expenses  . . 

6,260,800 

6/701,000 

+44o , 200 

Control  of  emergency 

outbreaks  of  insects  and 

plant  diseases  . . 

2,657/000  • 

■  -2,-800,000 

+143 , 000 

Tot  al  ‘ . . 

8,917/800 

•  -9,-501,000 

+583 , 200 

BUREAU  OF 'AGRICULTURAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY:  ; 
Salaries  and  expenses; 

Agricultural  chemical 

investigations 

388,700 

576,000 

+187,300 

Naval  stores  invest iga- 

ticns  . .  . 

i4o , 4oo 

140 , 000 

-4oo 

Regional  research 
laboratories  . 

4,434,000 

4,450,000 

+16,000 

Total  . • . . 

4,963,100 

5,166,000 

+202,900 

BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION 

.AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  ; 

(Salaries  and  expenses). 

911.025 

917,000 

+5,975 

WHITE  PINE’  BLISTER  RUST 

CONTROL:  : 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine  . 

1,45.6,363 

3,754,111 

+2,297,748 

Forest  Service  . . .. 

1,358,940 

2,599,471 

+1,240,531 

Department  of  the  Interior 

285,421 

-  646,418 

+360,997 

Total  ; . . 

3,100,724 

7,000, 000 

+3,899,276 

l/  ’^ere  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 
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Item 

Appropriat  ions , 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
supplemental 

1/  • 

Budget 
estimates , 

1947 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

FOREST  SERVICE: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

General  administrative 

". 

expens  es  . . ;  . 

606,660 

610,000 

+3.340 

National  forest  protection 
and  management  . . : . 

18,926,011. 

20,915.000 

+1,988,989 

Fighting  forest  fires  . 

100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

Forest  and;  range  management 

•  . . 

investigations-... .’. . . . .  .' 

•  1,449,581 

1,706,000- 

. +256,419 

Forest  products . .  . 

1,379.986 

1,325,000 

+5,014 

Forest  resources  invest i- 

:  -  -  >•  ■  - 

--  - . ;r 

gat  ions  . . . :. . 

225,451 

1,072, 000 

.  • +846,549 

Total,  salaries  and 
expense's  . . . 

22, 68 7,. 689 

25,788,000 

+3,100,311 

Forest  fire-  cooperation  .. . 

7.334,848 

8,300,000 

+965,152 

Farm  and  other  private 

forestry  cooperation  . ... . 

762,909 

771.500 

+8,591 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  ■ 
national  forests . . . 

.3, ,000,000 

+3 , 000 , 000 

Acquisition  6f  land  from  ; 
national  forest  receipts.. 

392,000 

+392,000 

Payments  to  States  and  ; 
territories  from  national 
forest  fund' (permanent)  •. . 

4,001,000 

3,900,000 

-101 , 000 

Payments  to  school  funds, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
national  forest  fund 

* 

(permanent)  . .  . . 

4o , 000 

40,000 

-  - 

Roads  and  trails  for  States, 

-  - . .  - 

national  forest  fund 
(permanent)  . 

1,579,000 

1,560,000 

■  -19,000 

Yot  al  . . . 

36,405,446 

43.751.500, 

+7,346,054 

FOREST  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  .... 

10,300,933 

36,214,222 

+25,913,289 

EMERGENCY'  RUBBER  PROJECT 

(Reappropriation)  ......... 

4,io6,8i4. 

-  — 

-4, I06,8l4 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE: 

Soil  conservation  research. 

1,271,500 

- 

1,278,000  ■ 

+6,500 

Soil  conservation  operations 

32,673,100 

36,800,000 

+4,126,900 

Total  . . ' . 

33,944,600 

32,078,000 

'  +4,133,400 

1/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  Comparability  an  basis-  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates.  , 


* '  1  .  (  ,  .  '  * 

... ...  -  b  - 

■  •  -  •  — .... 

*  •  - 

App  r  0  p  r  ia  t  i.o  n  s , 
1946  and  esti- 

Budget  ■ ; 

Increase  (+) 

•Item  "  •• 

mated  Pay  Act 

estimates. 

or 

supplement?  Is . 

■  ■ . 1947  . 

decrease  (-) 

• 

1/  ; 

. -  ... 

LAND  UTILIZATION  '4NE  RETIRE- 

MEET  OF  SUBMARGINAL  LAltD 

(TITLE  III ,  FARM  TENANT  ACT ) 

1,213,750- 

•  •  •!,•  453, 000 

+239,250 

Payments-'  to  counties,,  sub-' 

■"  v  y  *  V  1 : 

•  •  ,9  ^  .  , 

marginal  land  program 

1  • 

(permanent )  . .  ....... 

i4b,.do'o' 

145,000. 

+5,000 

WATER  CONSERVATION  AND. : 

■  *  >  • 

UTILIZATION  PROJECTS  _ _ 

1,155*673: 

•  -455,673 

’PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATION:  . 

■  :  -  •  ■  . 

CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  ' 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

RESOURCES:  ' 

Direct  appropriation 
(excludes  specia*!  flax 
program . and  special 
seed  program)  .  j  ..... . 

300,263,462 

257,500,000 

-42,763,462 

Special  flax  program  .. 

29,750,000 

-  - 

-29,750,000 

Special  seed  program  .. 

12;,  500,000, 

12,500,000 

-  - 

Reappropria.t  ion  from  ' 
"Parity  payments" 
balance  . . 

13, 000, '000 

-13,000,000 

Total. . . . 

355,513,462 

270,000,000 

-85,513,462 

SUGAR  ACT  . . 

4$  ,431:,  131' 

-  -  55-, 000, 000 

+6,568, 869 

'  -EXPORTATION 'AND  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMMODITIES  ( Section 
32  funds): 

Permanent  appropriation 
:(3. Qf°  of  customs 

.  ... 

: receipts)  2 / . . ' 

114,162,31 6 

-ns,  coo,  ooo- 

+3,837,684 

Reappropriation . 

;  '  -  '  m  ' 

ss, 000, 000 

+88,000,000 

•  Total'  . 

114,16.2,316 

206,000,000 

+91,837,684 

1/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 

2/  Including  $7*500,000  authorized  in  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
a.  total  of  $57*500,000  of  this  appropriation  is  available  in  1946  for 
the  school  lunch  and  milk  program.  Under  the  Budget  estimate, 
$50,000,000  is  so  available  for  1947. 
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litem. 

Appropr  iat  ions:, 

1946  and  es-ti-: 
mated  Pay  Act;.  : 
supplement als  ; 
1/ 

:  Budget 

:  estimates, 

:  1947 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

MARKETING.  SERVICES: 

Market  news  service  . 

1,244,800- 

:  1,252,000 

+7 , 200 

Market  inspection  of  farm 
product  s  . . . 

531,590-' 
43  7,  £85: 

:.  ■  536,000 
:  .  1,901,500 

+4,410 

Marketing  farm  products  . . 

+1,463,615 

Tobacco  Acts  . 

1,049,400: 

:  .  1,119,000 

+69 , 600 

Perishable  Agricultural 

:  . 

Commodities,  Produce  Agency 

and  Standard  Container 

Acts  . 

202,400. 

:  214,800 

: +12,400 

Cotton  Statistics,  Classing, 

Standards  and  Futures  Acts 

1,156,500 

:  1,274,000 

+117,500 

United  States  Grain 

Standards  Act  . 

836,700 . 

:  941,000 

+103 , 300 

United  States  Warehouse  Act • 

557,580 

:  584,000 

+26,420 

Federal  SeedAct  . 

114,060 ■ 

:  137,000 

+22,940 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  • 

404,300 

:  464,500 

+60,200 

Faval  Stores  Act’. . 

33,900 

:  33.800 

-100 

Insecticide  Act  . 

237,250- 

;  262,500 

+25,250 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  ... 

335,780; 

:  645,000 

+309 , 220 

Freight  rates  for  farm 
nroduct  s  . . . . 

94,765; 

:  123,000 

+28,235 

Total  .  . 

7,236,910 : 

1  97:487,100 

+2,250,190 

WAR  'FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
(Salaries  and  expenses)  . 

11,686,402  : 

-11,686,402 

LOANS,  GRANTS,  AND  RURAL  ■ 
REHABILITATION:.  \  : 

'Appropriated  funds  . 

25,218,364 

24,000,000 

-1,218,364 

Loans  (RFC  funds)  . 

[67,500,000] 

[67,500,000] 

[-  -] 

F ARM  TENANCY  (TITLE  I,  FARM 

TENANT  ACT): 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

2,815,775 

2,804,000 

-11,775 

Loans  (RFC  funds)  . 

[50,000,000] 

-  [50,000,000] 

[-  -] 

WATER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AND 

SEMIARID  AREAS  . 

1,021,300 

1,000,000 

-21,300 

FLOOD  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  TO 
F/iRIiJERS  (Reappropriation)  .. 

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

1/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  fcr  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  set-up  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 
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;  : Appropriations , 

:1946  and  esti— 
Item  ■  mated  Pay  Act- 

: supplement als 
.  1/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1947 

Increase  (+) 

■  or 

decrease  (-) 

RUSAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

ADMINISTRATION:  ■  •  :• 

Administrative  expenses::- 

Direct  appropriation.  :;  -4,285,000 

.  .5, 000., poo 

+715.000 

Reappropriation  :;  .  331,965 

—  - 

-331.965 

Loans  (RFC:  funds)  . . .  '[200,000,000] 

[2.50,. 0.0.0,  oop] 

[+50,000,000] 

Total  . • .  :;  4,616,965 

5,000,000 

+383,035 

FARM  .CREDIT  ADMINISTRA-  :: 

T'rON:  : 

• 

Salaries  and  expenses:  :; 

'Direct  appropriation  :;  585*670 

Transfer 'from  farmers1  >' 

584,000 

.  -1,670 

crop  production  and  :; 

■  [4,569,300-} 

harvesting  loans...  :  [4,311,034] 

■  [+258,266] 

Amounts  chargeable  5 

■  against  activities  : 

administered- by  FCA.  :  [2,958,607] 

.[2,806,700] 

[-151,907] 

Farmers'  crop  prdduc-  : 
tion  and  harvesting  : 

loans :  i 

■  Direct  appropriation  ;  -  - 

Reappropriation:  :  ; 

Unobligated  balances:  : 

. 5,000,000 

+5,000,000 

from  prior  years.  :  10,984,102  : 

Estimated  collec-  :  : 

tions  to  be  :  : 

5,336,068 

-5,648.,  034 

available  .  :  16,663,000  : 

18,118,000 

+1,455,000 

Total  .  :  28,232,772  : 

29,038,068 

+805,296 

1/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 
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•  —  - - - - 

^Appropriations 

..... 

■  ;  : 

:1946:  and  esti-  : 

|  Budget 

Increase  (+) 

Item  < ...  . 

:mated  Fay  Act  . : 

'  estimates , 

.  or 

: supplement als  : 

:  1/ 

.  1947 

decrease  (-) 

TOTAL ,  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
REAPPROPRIATIONS  (exclud¬ 
ing  estimated  overtime 
costs)  . . . 

Estimated  overtime  costs 
on  above  items;  .  # . 

TOTAL,  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
REAPPROPRIATIONS . 

DEDUCT'  REAPPROPRtATlONS  ‘ 
INCLUDED  IN  FORJOOINO: 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Eradicating  'tuberculosis 
and  Bang’s  disease  ... 
Emergency  rubier  project 
Conservation  and  use  of 
agricultural,  land 

resources  . 

Exportation  fend  domestic 
consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commcdities . 

Loans,  grants,  and  rural 

rehabilitation . 

Flood  loams  and  grauts  to 
farmers  . . 


777,922,192 

5,760,412 


825,034,350 


2/  781,682,604 


825,034,350 


•  800,000. 
4, 106, 814 


13,000,000 


+47,112,158 

-3,760,412 


+43,351,746 


-800 , 000 
-4,106,814 


-13,000,000 


198,000 

2,000,000 


88,000,000 


+88,000,000 
-198,000 
-  -  ;  -2,000,000 


1 J  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 

2/  Includei  amounts  appropriated  in  supplemental  acts  as  follows:  Act 
of  June  12,  1945,  Public  Law  82 — Flood  loans  and  grants  to  farmers, 
$2,000,000  reappropriation;  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
.1945 — Office  of  Solicitor,  $130,000,  Extension  Service,  $4,500,000, 
Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources,  $408,000,  and 
Rural  Electrificat ion  Admini stration,  $650,000  direct  appropriation 
and  $331,965  reappropriation;  and  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
19 46-* -Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  $187,500,  Forest  Service, 
$300j000,  Forest  rOads  and  trails,  $4,000,000,  and  Marketing  Services 
$26,500.  Excludes  $25, '000,000  appropriated  on  calendar  year  basis 
for  the  farm' labor  program,  since  no  estimate  for -this  item  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1947  Budget.  Also  excludes  the  following  amounts - 
cafried  for  rescission  in  H.  R.  4407:  Emergency  rubber  project, 
$1,649,790,  and  War  Food  Administration,  $3,116,894. 
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-.-Item 

Appropriations , 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
•supplementals 

1/ 

Budget 
estimat  es , 

1947 

Ipcrea.se  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

DEDUCT  REAPPROERIATIOES 

INCLUDED  IE  FOREGO IMG- C ont . 
Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (Adminis¬ 
trative  expenses)  ..... 

331.965 

-331.965 

Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion:  : 

Farmer  s' "crop  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvesting 
loans  . 

27 , 647 , 102 

23,454,068 

-4,193,034 

Estimated  overtime  costs  on 
above  items  .' . 

96,361 

: 

-96,361 

Total  deductions,  as 
above  . '. . 

48,180,242 

111,454,068 

+63,273,826 

TOTAL,  DIRECT  APPROPRIATIONS- 

2/  733.502,362 

713, 580,28.? 

-19,922,080 

’  '  Authorizations  to  Borrow  from.  RFC 
'[Listed  above,1  but  not  included  in  totals] 

Rural.  rehabilitation  loans.  '•  67 ,  500 ,000  •  67,500*000  :  -  - 

Farm  tenancy  loans  . 50,000,000  :  50',000 , 000  v:  -  - 

Rural  electrification  loans  ,:3/  200,000,000  :  250,000,000  •  +50,000*000 
TOTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS  TO 

BORROW . FROM RFC . .  :  317,500,000  ’:  367,500,000  :  ‘+50,000,000 

l/  Where  necessary,  figures  are  adjusted  for  comparability  on  basis  of 
appropriation  setup  in  1947  Budget  estimates. 

2/. Includes  amounts  appropriated  in  supplemental  acts  as  follows:  Second 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  19^+5 — Office  of  Solicitor,  $130,000, 
Extension  Service,  $4,590,000,  Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural 
land  resources,  $408,000,  and  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
$650,000;  and  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1946 — Entomology 
and’Plaht  Quarantine,  $187*500,  Forest  Service  $300,000,  Forest  roads 
.and,  trails,  $4,000,000',  and  Marketing  Services,  $26,500.  Excludes 
$25,000,000  appropriated  on  calendar  year  basis  for  the  farm  labor 
.program,  since  no-  estimate  for  this  item  is  included  in  the  1947 
Budget.  Also ’ excludes ,  under  appropriation  for  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  $3,ll6,89'4  carried  for  r  escission  in  H.  R.  4407. 

3/  Includes  $120,000,000  authorized  in  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  1945. 
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Trust  Funds 


Item 

Appropriations , 
1946  and  esti¬ 
mated  Pay  Act 
supplement  als 

Budget 
estimates , 

1947 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Cooperative  work,  Forest 
Service  . 

1,940,709 

2,000,000 

+59,291 

Production  and  Marketing 
Adnini st rat  ion: 

Moisture  content  and  grade 
determinations  . 

750,000 

r 

1,771,029 

+1,021,029 

Indemnity  fund,  county 
associations  . 

10,000 

10,000 

Undistributed  cotton  price 
adjustment  payment  s  .... 

500 

500 

__  ^ m 

Expenses  and  refunds, 
inspection  and  grading  of 
farm  products  . 

6,713.000 

5.715,000 

-993,000 

Grading  of  agricultural 
commodities  . 

655,413 

675,000 

+19,537 

Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion: 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  resettle¬ 
ment  projects  . 

337,636 

150,000 

-237,636 

State  rural  rehabilitation 
corporation  funds  . 

6,491,325 

6,000,000 

-1+91,325 

Liquidation  of  deposits, 
reserve  for  maintenance 
and  repair,  lease  and 
purchase  agreements  .... 

100 

-100 

Liquidation  of  deposits, 
lease  and  purchase 
contracts  . 

150,000 

60,000 

-90,000 

Miscellaneous  contributed 
funds  . 

100,000 

100,000 

Return  of  excess  deposits 
for  reproduction  of 
photographs,  mosaics,  and 
maps  . 

1,000 

1,100 

+100 

Unearned  fees  and  other 
charges,  unclaimed  moneys, 
etc . 

200 

200 

TOTAL,  TRUST  ACCOUNTS  . 

17,199,383 

16, 482,829 

-717,054 

Prepared  by:  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 

Division  of  Estimates  and  Allotments 
Estimates  Section 
December  29,  1945 


a 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


(a.)  Salaries  and.  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1946 . ' . 

Transfers  and  allotments,  1946,  from  other  appropriations  (as 

shown  in  detail  on  next  page)  .  . . : . 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  19^+5 . 

Total  anticipated  available ,  1946  . 

Budget  estimate,  1947 : 

Direct  appropriation  .  $1,838,500 

Transfers,  1947 >  from  other  appropriations  (as 

shown  in  detail  on  next  page)  .  79 >480 

Total  available,  1947  . . 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -32,427 

Other  decreases  : -76,223  . , . 


$1,450,000 

+372,630 

+204,000 

2,026,630 

1.917  ,.980 

-108,650 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

iWf 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration 
(including  offices  of  the 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary, 
and  Assistant  Secretary) : 
Direct  appropriation  and 
transfers  . 

$180,033 

$228,751 

$420,677 

+$191,926 

Special  allotment  from  . 
"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Uar  Food  Administrate  on" 
(for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Uar  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  consolidated 
with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  July  1,  1945) 

170,148 

216,610 

-216,610 

Flood  control  . 

_  _ 

5,500 

11,000 

+5,500 

Overtime  pay . ; . 

17,579 

2,715 

-  — 

-2,715 

Total,  General 

administration  . 

367,760 

1-53,576 

431,677 

-21,899  (1) 

2.  Personnel  administration 
and  service  (including 
divisions  of  classification, 
employment,  training,  or¬ 
ganization  and  personnel 
management ,  inve s t igat ions , 
and  personnel  relations 
and  safety) : 

Direct  appropriation  and 
transfers  . 

490,235 

C 

524,305 

489,680 

-34,625 

Overtime  pay  . 

74,735 

9,080 

-  — 

-9,080 

Total,  Personnel  admin¬ 
istration  and  service 

564,970 

533,385 

489,680 

-43,705  (2) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947  :  Increase  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

3.  Budgetary  and  financial 
administration  and  service 
(including  divisions  of 
accounting,  audit , corporate 

fiscal  service,  estimates 
and  allotments,  fiscal  man¬ 
agement,  purchase,  sad.es 

and  traffic,  and  Bureau 
accounting  service) : 

Direct  appropriation  and 
transfers  . . . 

550,256 

615,347 

602,390:  -12,957 

Overtime  nay  . 

93,535 

12,130 

-  -:  -12,130 

Total,  Budgetary  and 

■  financial ' administra¬ 
tion  and  service  .  . . 

643,791 

.  627,477 

602,39 0:  -25,087  (3) 

4.  General  operations  (in¬ 
cluding  divisions  of  comma- 

nications,  real  estate,. 

eouipment  and  engineering 

services,  administrative 
services,  and  administration 
of  central  working  capital 
fund  services):  • 

Direct  appropriation  and 
transfers  . . ; . 

354,464 

403 , 69O 

.394,233:-  -9,457 

Overtime  pay  .  ; . 

60 ,016 

8,502 

-  -:  -8,502 

Total,  General 

operations  . 

4l4,4S0 

412,192 

394,233:  -17,959  (4) 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 

* 

Public  Law  529  . 

579 

_  _ 

Unobligated  Balance  . 

'  65,763 

_  _ 

'  -  -: 

Total  available  . . 

2,057,343 

2,026,630 

.  1,917,980:  -108,650: 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 

.:  •  ••• 

expenses,  Office  of 
Information"  . 

+195 

Transferred  from: 

!  -  •  •  /  * 

" Salarie s  and  expense sy  Bar 

.  ,  * 

Pood  Administration"  .... 

-126,000 

-80,570 

—  — ; 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

-61,390 

-69,950 

•.  -68,480: 

"flood  control,  go ne ral 

(transfer  to  Agriculture)" 

a /  -5,500 

'  -11,000: 

Special  allotment  from 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Uar 
Food  Administration*1  . 

-170,148 

-216,610 

Anticipated  supplemental  .... 

-  - 

-204,000 

-  - : 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  .  .  .• . 

1,700,0 00 

1,450,000 

1,838,500: . • 

a/  Advanced  in  1946  By  working  fund  pursuant  to  Section  601  of  the 


Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932. 


INCREASES  or  decreases 

%  .  •  •  J  . *f  '  *  .  . 

The  net  decrease  of  $108,650  in  working  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
the  Sec  ret  ax.]'-  for  19*4-7,  inc  luding  direct  appropriation,  transfers  and 
special  allotments,  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  A.  net  decreo.se  of  $21,899  nnder  "General  administration11,  composed  of; 

(a)  An  apparent  increase  of  $191,471  to  restore  to  the  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  11  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary11  end  consolidate 

thereunder*  those  administrative  functions  and  personnel  heretofore,  paid 
from  a  special  allotment  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses, 

War  Rood  Administration"  when  the  Department  was  operating  under  two 
coordinate  heads,  namely,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Rood 
-Administrator.  This  is  an  apparent  increase  only  since  it  is  offset 
by  a  decrease  of  $2l6,6lO  representing  a  special  allotment  of  War  Rood 
Administrator  fluids  which  is  being  eliminated  in  the  19*4-7  estimates. 

Thus,  the  estimates  for  19^-7  reflect,  a  decrease  of  $25,139  in  funds 
available  for  these  functions,  which  include-  over-all  supervision,  direc¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  the  programs  in  the  Production  and  Marketing 
•Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Rarm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Extension  Service,  heretofore  part  of  the  War  Rood  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  well  qualified  executive  staff  for 
general  oversight  of  the-  policy  and  program  formulation  and  operation 
of  the  Department  as  .a  whole  is  of  vital  importance  to  agriculture  at 
this  time.  Any  period. of  drastic  change  affecting  agriculture — such  as 
changes,  farmers  must  make  due  to  the  end  of  the  war — necessitates  intensive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  and  particularly  the  administrative 
offices.  Problems  will  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  price  support 
commitments,  removal  of  wartime  subsidies,  dealing  with  shortages  of  some 
.  commodities  and  surpluses  of  others.,  "and  in  correlating  the  timing  of 
actions  by  the  Department  with  those  of  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  cf  private  business.  These  and  many  other  problems  affecting  agri¬ 
culture  require  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  be  properly  and 
adequately  staffed  to  meet _ its  responsibilities. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $5,500  to  place  on  a,  full-year  basis  in  19*4-7  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  $5,500  provided  by  working  fund  advance  for  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  19*4-6  for  salaries  and  other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the 
review,  .l.i  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  cf  field  reports  of  flood  control 
examinations  and  surveys  to  assure  that  the  work  of  the  Department  is 
coordinated  fully  with  the  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  Army, 
and  other  Rederal  agencies, 

(c)  An  increase  of  $455  for  placing  on  a  full-year  ba.sis  in  19*4-7,  within- 
grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for  only 
pent  of  the  fiscal  year  19*4-6. 

The  Mead-Eamspeck  Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  19*4-1,  provided  that 
employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and  occupying  permanent  posi¬ 
tions,  and  who  has  not  attained  the  maximum  rale  of  compensation  for  the 
grade  in  which  their  positions  were  allocated,  should  receive  an  advance 
in  compensation  to  the  next  higher  rate  within  the  grade  a-fter  each  18 


months  of  service  for  employees  in  grades  below  CAF-11  (and  comparable 
grades  in  other  services),  and  after  ea.ch  30  nonths  of  service  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  grades  CAF-11  and  above  (and  comparable  grades  in  other  services), 
'These  provisions  were  amended  by  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  19^5  to 
provide  that  the  periods  of  advancement  should  be  12  months  and  IS  months, 
respectively,  in  lieu  of _ the  18  months  and  30  months  previously  applicable. 
Thus  within-grade  salary  advancements  now  occur  more  frequently  a.nd 
involve  additional  costs,, 

During  the  war  period,  abnormally  high  turnover  in  personnel  made  it 
possible  for  the  Department  to  absorb  the  additional  costs  ^rising  from 
within-grade  salary  advancements.  However,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
a.  progressive  return  to  more  normal  employment  conditions,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  reduction  in  thehate  of  personnel  turnover  and,  thus,  less 
accumulated  savings  from  which  within-grade  advancements  might  be  paid. 

This  change,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  employees 
affected  are  in  the  lower  grades  where  advancements  occur  every  12  months, 
makes  it  necessary  to  request  increases  in  funds  in  many  of  the. appro¬ 
priations  for  19^7  to  pay  the  additional  costs  of  placing  oh  a  full-year 
basis  in  19^7  within-grade  advancements  which  occur  during  1946, 

To  illustrate  specifically  how  the  increased  cost  arises,  the  following 
example  is  cited:  If. a  clerk  at  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  CAF-5 
($2,320),  received  a  within-grade  salary  advancement  under  the  above- 
mentioned  law  effective  January  1,  1946,  the  new  salary  rate  on  that  date- 
would  become  $2,430,  which  is  the  next  higher  ra,te  of  that  grade.  The 
advancement  on  an  annual  basis  would  be  $110,  Since  the  increased  pro¬ 
motion  would  be  in  effect  for  only  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1946,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  in  1946  would  be  $55.  In  1947,  however,  the  full-year  cost 
of  that  particular  advancement  would  be  $110 — an  increase  in  cost  of 
$55  <?ver  1946. 

Dote. --The  Budget  estimates  for  19^7  for  most  of  the  appropriation  items 
of  the  Department  include  increases  for  this  same  purpose.  The  above 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  additional  costs  for  which  such  in¬ 
creases  are  requested  is,  however,  not  repeated  in  connection  with  each 
such  increase,  ■£  i 

(d)  A  decrea.se  of  $2,719  for  overtime. 

(2)  A  net  decrease  of  $43,705  under  ’'Personnel  administration  and  service,11 

composed  of; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $38,706,  representing  the  elimination  of  funds  trans- 
ferred  in  1946  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and. expenses,  War  Food 
Administration'. "  '  This  decrease  will  be  effected  by  a  general  reduction 
in  expenditures  for  personnel  management  activities. 
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(b)  An  increase  of  $4,081  for  placing  on  a  full  year  "basis  in  1947, 
vdthin-gra.dc  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  "be  in  effect  for 
only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $9,080  for  overtime 

(3)  A  net  decrease  of  $29.087  under  "Budgetary  and  financial  administra¬ 

tion  and  service,11  composed  of: 

(a)  A  decrea.se  of  $17,911  due  to  the  proposed  elimination  of  a  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  appropriation  11  Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Food 
Administration".  The  transfer  of  War  Food  funds  to  this  project  in 
1946  was  $26,26l;  however,  the  reduction  in  1947  due  to  the  elimination 
of  this  transfer  is  offset  in  part  by  a.  proposed,  increase  of  $8,750 

in  the  direct  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  in  1947  of 
essentie.l  payrolling,  accounting,  and  auditing  services  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the  War  Food 
Administrator  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  maintenance  of 
these  services  was  provided,  for  in  1946  by  the  transfer  of  War  Food 
funds . 

(b)  An  increase  of  $4,554  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947 » 
within-grade  salary  advancement s  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $12,130  for  overtime. 

(4)  A  net  decrea.se  of  $17,859  nnder  "General  operations,11  composed  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  813,433,  representing  the  elimination  of  funds 
transferred  in  1946  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses, 

War  Food  Administration",  will  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  expend¬ 
itures  for  personal  services  and  general  expenses. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $3 >996  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947, 
within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $8,502  for  overtime. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  two  proposed  changes  in  language.  The  first  change 
contemplates  relocating  in  the  item,  at  a  point  immediately  preceding 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  estimate  ($1,833,500),  the  words  "here¬ 
after  in  this  Act  referred,  to  as  the  Department."  Those  words  are  included 
in  the  bracketed  language  recommended,  for  deletion,  as  explained  in  the 
following  paragraph.  Their  retention  will  make  unnecessary  the  repeated 
use  of  the  words  "of  Agriculture"  when  referring  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  throughout  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 
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The  second  change  is  proposed  in  the  language  of  the  first  proviso 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) : 

*  *  *  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  such 
appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  at  any  time  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amounts 
estimated,  respectively,  therefor  in  the  3udget  for  such 
year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  therefrom 
to  this  appropriation  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in 
such  amounts  as  [the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Department,  s ha-11  determine]  are  appropriate  to 
the  reeuirements  as  changed  by  such  reductions  or  increases 
in  such  appropriations  or  authorizations:  *  *  * 

This  language  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  clause,  "the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine,"  contained  in  the  proviso  in  the 

1946  Appropriation  .net  authorizing  transfers  from  other  appropriations 
or  authorizations  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules.  The  language  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  deleted  imposes  on  the  Budget  Director  the  responsibility 
for  adjusting  the  amount  to  be  transferred  whenever  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  or  authorization  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made 
differs  from  the  amount  of  such  item  as  estimated  for  in  the  Budget. 

The  language  in  question  has  been  examined  pursuant  to  a.  letter  of 
last  March  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  on  the  subject  of  legislative  provisions 
in  appropriation  bills.  It  appears  that  that  portion  of  the  proviso 
which  authorizes  the  Budget  Director  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
transfer  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  legislative  in  character 
and,  therefore,  presumptively  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since  it 
imposes  additional  responsibilities  on  him.  Its  deletion  from  the 

1947  Bill  is  therefore  proposed.  Should  the  proposal  be  approved,  it 
would  be  the  intent  of  the  Department  to  continue  to  consult  with  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  such  transfers. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 
* 

(1)  General  administration:  This  item  includes  the  immediate  Offices 
of  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  together 
with  their  respective  staffs.  These  Offices  are  responsible,  at  the 
highest  level,  for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Department 

as  a  whole  and  for  formulating  and  carrying  out  agricultural  policies. 
The  Secretary's  immediate  staff,  consisting  of  the  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  other  aides,  represents  him  in  many  direct 
dealings  with  the  Congress,  the  heads  of  operating  bureaus  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  as  liaison  with  other  departments  and  independent  establish¬ 
ments.  They  act  for  the  Secretary  in  discharging  responsibility/-  for 
the  Department '.s  programs  and  other  activities,  and  advise  with  him 
regarding  organization  and  programs,  and  the  economic  significance  of 
proposed  policies  and  legislation. 

American  agriculture  has  undergone  far-reaching  changes  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  and  we  are  now  facing  a  period  of  difficult  readjustments. 
Problems .of  major  significance  are  confronted  in  the  termination  of 
wartime  controls;  in  the  removal  of  war-created  subsidies;  in  pricing, 
and  agricultural  supports  and  ppice  protection  for  farmers;  in  the 
disposal  of  war-created  surpluses  without  serious  injury  to  our  farm 
economy;  in  the  reestablishment  of  foreign  trade;  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  our  soil  and  forest  resources;  in  improvements  in 
rural  living  standards  for  farm. people;  and  in  many  other  changes  which 
must  tahe  place  in- our \ reconversion  to  a  peacetime  basis.  These  and 
many  other  problems , .  both  administrative  and  program  in  nature,  require 
the  time  and  careful  attention  of  the  general  administrative  staff. 

(2)  Personnel  administration  and  serviced  The  primary  objective  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  is  to  recruit,  train,  and  maintain  a  staff  of  qual¬ 
ified  and  efficient  workers 'and  to  encourage  proper  organization  and 

management  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  uSe  of  their  abilities.  Accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  objective  involves  activities  related  to  recruitment, 
placement,  leave,-  separation,  retirement,  position  classification,  com¬ 
pensation,  wage  and  salary  stabilization,  efficiency  ratings,  techniques 
of  organization  and  personnel  management,  the  issuance  of  rules  and 
regulations,  interpretation  of  personnel  legislation  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  directives,  safety,  counseling,  grievances,  health 
and  first-aid,  collaboration  with  colleges  and  universities,  training 
in  office  skills,  supervision  improvement,  work  improvement  ,  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  cases  involving  misconduct  or  delinquencies. 

Responsibility  for  personnel  administration  for  the  entire  Department 
is  in  the  Office  of  Personnel.  In  the  fiscal  year  I9U5,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  leadership,  direction  and  coordination  were  complicated  by 
the  Government  manpower  problem  and  many  adjustments  were  necessary 
because  of  new  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  which  became 
effective,  and  the  amendment  of  existing  rules,  regulations  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Many  of  these  difficulties  will  continue  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace  activities  and  personnel  management  problems 
will  be  increased  by  the  return  of  approximat ely  l6,000  employees  who 
are  on  military  furlough  and  several  thousand  other  employees  who  ha.ve 
reemployment  rights.  Practically  all  phases  of  personnel  management 
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will  be  brought  into  play  in  taking  care  of  these  returning  employees. 
Vacancies  will  have  to  be  found.  New  positions  will  have  to  be 
created.  Reassignments  of  present  employees  to  other  duties  will  have 
to  be  effected.  Reductions  in  force  to  make  way  for  returning  veterans 
will  be  necessary.  Training  measures  will  be  reauired  to  bring  return¬ 
ing  employees  up  to  date  on  policies,  practices  and  procedures  placed 
in  effect  since  they  left.  Problems  and  adjustment  cases  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  arise  in  handling  the  cases  of  so  many  thousands  of  employees. 
Transfers  from  one  location  to  another  will  be  necessary. 

In  addition  to  these  post-war  problems,  there  will  be  program  shifts 
changing  the  emphasis  of  the  Department's  programs  from  those  of  war 
to  those  of  peace.  These  changes  will  involve  many  reorganizations 
of  divisions,  branches,  and  other  organizational  units  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  These  reorganizations  will  throw  a  heavy  workload  on  the  Office 
of  Personnel. 

Some  idea  of  the  problems  involved  during  the  reconversion  period 
will  be  gained  from  the  following  summary  of  some  of  our  major  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  when  comparatively  few  service  men 
and  others  with  reemployment  rights  returned  to  duty. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  our  personnel  actions  are  processed  by 
bureau  official’s  under  delegated  authority,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
maintains  control  by  post-reviews.  Representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  visited  53  field  employment  offices  during  19^5  to  review  the 
general  competence  of  personnel  administration  in  those  offices.  Also, 
2,512  major  personnel  actions  were  reviewed  and  approved  and  36.536 
personnel  actions  were  audited.  Altogether,  146,872  personnel  actions 
were  processed  and  filed. 

During  1945  it  was  necessary  for’  the  Office  of  Personnel  to  review  and 
approve  I83  organization  charts,  many  of  which  represented  major  organ¬ 
ization  changes.  jS  work’  improvement  institutes  and  approximately 
2,000  job  instruction,  job  methods  and  job  relations  training  sessions 
were  held  under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Personnel. 

Also  during  the  year  51  efficiency  rating  appeals  and  48  grievance 
appeals  were  heard.  324  cases  were  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  during  the  year,  while  75  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  sick 
employees  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  handled  566  cases  of  health 
counseling. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  delegating  classification  authority 
to  bureaus,  but  the  position  classification  workload  has  continued  to 
be  very  heavy  and  will  be  heavy  during  the  transition  period. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  making  periodic  inspections  of  the  fiscal 
and  business  activities  a,t  field  stations,  which  important  work  had  to 
be  materially  curtailed  because  of  limited  personnel  and  the  volume  of 
other  investigational  work  during  the -war. 
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(3)  Budgetary  and  financial  administration  and  service:  The  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  acting  as  a  staff  agency  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  exercises^  general  supervision  over. the  "budgetary  .and  financial 
affairs  of  the  Department,  including  the  preparation,  coordination, 
evaluation  and  revision  of  "budget  estimates;  the  acquisition,  allotment 
and  apportionment  of  funds;  the  accounting,  auditing,  fiscal  manage¬ 
ment",  financial  reporting;  the  purchasing,  sales,  surplus  disposal, 
warehousing  and  related  activities  dealing  with  the  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Department;  and  other  activities  involved  in  the  financial 
management  of  the  Department,  ; 

The  Office  formulates  and  promulgates  departmental  budgetary  and  finan¬ 
cial  policies  and  procedures;  reviews  the  budgetary  and  financial  aspects 
of  program  proposals  and  maintains  a  budgetary  project  system  covering 
the  activities  of  the  Department,  changes  in  the  Department’s  regula¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  they  arise  during  the  year;  and,  under  delegations  of 
authority  from  the  Secretary,  approves  certain  types  of  fiscal  trans¬ 
actions,  allotments,  authorizations,  certifications,  requisitions  for 
disbursing  funds,  etc. 

In  cooperation  with  the  other  staff  offices  and  with  the  program 
agencies,  the  Office  develops  improvements ,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  in  the  management  and  operations  of  the  Department's 
activities.  The  Office  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  a 
continuous  flow  of  administrative  and  fiscal  problems ,  each  needing 
analysis  and  decision  and  requiring  close  collaboration  with  officials 
of  bureaus  and  program  agencies. 

The  Office  is  the  central  point  of  contact,  represents  the  Department 
and"  acts  as  general  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  budgetary, 

:f iscal ,  purchasing,  sales,  warehousing  and  related  matters  with  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury*  Department, 
the  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  other  agencies  con¬ 
cerned.  Numerous  reports  relating  to  the  work  and  finances  of  the 
Department  are  rendered  in  response  to  requests  from  the  Budget  Bureau, 
Congressional  Committees,  Members  of  Congress,  other  governmental 
agencies  and  outside  organizations  and  individuals. 

The  Office  provides  technical  consulting  service  and  advises  with  the 
corporations  and  lending  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  financial  and  accounting  matters.  It  also  provides  such 
service  on  policies,  standards,  techniques  and  programs  in  connection 
with  both  government  and  commercial  type  audits  of  the  financial 
activities  of  the  Department,  and  collaborates  in  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  audit  standards  and  internal  audit  programs. 

The  Office  also  performs  direct  fiscal ,  accounting  and  auditing 
services  for  certain  agencies  in  the  Department ,  where  such  functions 
can  be  rendered  more  advantageously  or  economically  at  a  central 
point. 
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The  work  is  performed  through  six  functional  divisions,. —  (l)  The 
Division  of  Estimates  and  Allotments  (which  includes  the  following 
sections:  Estimates,  Allotments  and  Apportionments,  Budgetary  Reports 
and  Statistics •,  Legislative  Reports  and  Service,  and  Special  Projects); 
(2)  the  Division  of  Accounting  (which  includes  the  following  sections: 
Departmental  Accounts,  Bureau  Accounting  Service,  and  Fiscal  Examin¬ 
ing);  (3)  the  Division  of  Purchase*  Sales  and  Traffic  (which  includes 
a  Management  Section  and  a  Contract  Section);  (4)  the  Division  of 
Fiscal  Management;  (5)  the  Division  of  Corporate  Fiscal  Service;  (6) 
the  Division  of  Audit;  and  through  a  small  staff  of  budget  and  fiscal 
examiners  who  maintain  direct,  day-to-day  contact  with  the  work  and 
expenditures  of  the  principal  operating,  or  program,  agencies  of  the 
Department, 

Summarized,  the  general  objective  of  the  Office  is  to  see  that  budgetary 
and  fiscal  administration  is  maintained  throughout  the  Department  in  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  manner  and  in  such  a  "way  as  to  render  effective 
assistance  in  such  matters  as  (a)  planning  the  program  of  'work,  (b) 
financing  the  program  of  work,  (c)  assuring  effective  and  economical 
program  execution,  (d)  accounting  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and  (e)  measuring,  evaluating  and  reporting  Upon-  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program  of  work  in  the  light  of  'nast ,  current ,  and  proposed 
expenditures. 

(4)  GronqTal -opera* ions :  In  its  capacity  of  a  staff  office  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  responsible  for 
the  planning,  initiation,  development,  coordination  and  execution  of  the 
operational  activities  of  the  Department  as  they  relate  to  departmental 
housing,  communications  services  (including  telephone  and  telegraph 
service),  technical  advisory  service  whe re  engineering  principles  are 
involved  in  the  procurement,  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment, 
coordination  of  mapping  operations;  passenger  transportation,  central 
storeroom  and  supply,  photographic  and  duplicating,  and  motor  transport 
services;  and  administrative  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  devoting  increasing  attention  to 
economy  of  operation  and  improved  management  practices.  The  Equipment 
and  Engineering  Services  Division  furnishes  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  '  with' technical  advice  on  equipment  and  engineering 
problems  and  has  assembled  current  technical  data,  manuals  add  cata¬ 
logues  pertaining  to  automotive,  farm  machinery,  heavy  construction, 
and  scientific  and  technical  equipment  used  or  -needed  by  the  Department, 
Ther_  has  also  been  assembled  technical  data  on  the  maintenance,-  opera¬ 
tion,  and  repair  of  mechanized  equipment  which  may  become  available  for 
acquisition  from  war  surpluses.  This  information  will  enable  purchasing 
bureaus  and  agencies  to  make  more  intelligent  selections  from  surplus 
stocks  An  analysis  of  the  •geographical'  distribution  of  motor  vehicles 
as  a  basis  for  post-war  establishment  of  co ordinated  departmental 
repair  and  maintenance  facilities  is  being  made  "and  is  approaching 
completion.  »"  1  ■' 
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The  Real  Estate  Division  furnishes  leadership  and  advice  to  the  bureaus 
of  the  Department  in  leasing  and  space  management  matters,  and  maintains 
close  liaison  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  matters  relating  to  the 
upkeep  and  operation  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  housing  of  the  Department’s  activities  both  in  Washington 
and  the  field  continues  as  an  acute  problem.  Through  constant  scrutiny 
of  program  changes  and  objectives,  the  Real  Estate  Division  has  been  able 
to  rearrange  assignments  and  effect  space  economies  sufficient  to  permit 
the  return  to  the  Department  ’s  South  Building  of  some  units  heretofore 
housed  elsewhere  in  Washington  and  also  to  permit  the  return  to  Washington 
of  certain  branches  located  in  the  field. .  The  scarcity  of '  suitable  space 
for  the  housing  of  the  Department"' s  activities  in  the  field  remains  a 
problem.  In  practically  all  large  cities,  it-  is  difficult  to  -  secure  space 
in  any  great  quantity  and  even  small  parcels  are  at  a  premium. .  This 
scarcity  has  accentuated  the  desirability  of  consolidated  field  housing. 
During  19^5,  there  was  considerable  activity  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  small  parcels  of  Federally-owned  office  space  and  alert¬ 
ness  to  local  situations  made  possible  the  .assignment  of  many  small 
blocks  of  space  in  Government-owned  buildings. 

The-'  Communications  Division  is  making  steady  progress  in  the  furtherance 
of  its  records  administration  program.  The  installation  of  approved 
records  management  procedures  in  several  additional  Department  agencies 
during  1945  represents  a  substantial  step  toward  the  goal  of  uniform 
records  practices  throughout  the  Department.  A  records  administration 
survey  for  the  Office  of  Labor,  involving  five  field  divisional  offices, 
as  well  as  the  Washington  office,  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a  uni¬ 
form  records  system,  the  compilation  of  classification  manuals,  and  the 
instruction  of  employees  in  their  use.  A  comprehensive  disposition 
schedule  was  drafted  for  submission  to  the  National ,  Archives.  A  survey 
also  was  made  of  the  records  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  and  obsolete  material  and'  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  for  the  orderly  and  systematic  retirement  of  records.  The 
Records  Management  Section  is  also-  working  on  a  program  for.  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  where 
17,000  linear  feet  of  files,  containing  some  of  the  world's  most  valuable 
research  data  on  insects,  parasites,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  are 
being  inventoried.  Aside  from  the  primary  purpose  of  evaluating  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  records,  this  inventory  is  an  invaluable  listing  of  scientific 
material,  which,  when  completed,  will  permit  the  release  of  considerable 
amount  of  space  and  filing  equipment.  Similar  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  field  of  records  management  and  disposal  was  rendered  other  branches  ' 
of  the  Department. 

As  coordinator  of  the  Department's  cartographic  and.  aerial  photographic 
activities,  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  made  a  study  of  the 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  reproduction  processes  used  in  the 
preparation  of  soil  maps.  The  study  was  initiated  primarily  to  determine 
what  improvement  could  be  effected  to  reduce  the  time,  and  consequently 
the  cost,  of  issuing  soil  maps.  Technical  collaboration  with  the  Forest 
Service  was  given  in  the  development  of  a  means  of  combining  terrestial 
and  celestial  photogramnetric  processes  of  simultaneously  extending  both 
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horizontal  and  vertical  control  in  the  expeditious  and  economical 
furtherance  of  topographic  mapping.  This  project,  which  was  financed 
by  the  Forest  Service,  required  the  construction  of  a  newly-designed 
photo-alidade  and  photo- theodolite.  Tests  so  far  indicate  that  the 
method  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  Federal  topographic  mapping 
practices.  The  final  results  of  field  tests  will  not  be  available, 
however,  before  the  spring  of  1946.  The  largest  new  aerial  photographic 
project  initiated  during  19^5  embraced  areas  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky , 
Forth  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  Few  Mexico,  Arizona,,  Oregon,  Idaho, 

Fevada,  and  Washington,  and  totalled  42,747  square  miles  at  an  average 
cost  of  $3.17  per  square  mile.  Military  clearance  to  initiate  and  exe¬ 
cute  this  work  was  granted  by'  the  Eastern  and  Western  Defense  Commands. 
Close  liaison  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  all  surveying  and  mapping  procedure,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
kept  fully,  advised  on  all  project  costs  and  technical  procedure. 

(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administration,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Office  of  the  Secretary) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  during  19^+5  and  19^6  under  a 
special  allotment  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  War 
Food  Administration,"  for  certain  ahministrat ive  functions  and  personnel 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  19^7  estimates  under  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Secretary,"  as  previously  explained  in  connection  with  the 
estimates  for  that  item. 

( c )  Working  Capital  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  working  capital  fund  is  a  "no-year"  operating  fund  of  $40P.,000  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1944  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the  operating  costs-  of  certain 
centralized  service  organizations  pending  the  receipt  of  reimbursements 
for  such  costs  from  the  serviced  bureaus  and  agencies.  The  integrity  of 
the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  by  means  of 
these  reimbursements,  and  an  appropriation  in  1947  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
necessary.  ,  - 

A  separate  schedule  of  expenditures  and  reimbursements  and  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  .  June  30*  19^+5 » 
is  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Subcommittee  Print  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947.  ,  -  ' 

( d )  Working  Funds  (Office  of  the  Secretary) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  1932 ,  fp.r  s.eryj.jCes  performed 
for  various  agencies  as  indicated  in  the  following  statement  of  obliga¬ 
tions  under  supplemental  funds.  '  h  . 


STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(1945  and  1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations , 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1946 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1947 

Working  Funds  (Office  of  the 

Secretary):  Advances  from  War 
and  Navy  Departments:  For  co- 
ordination  and  supervision  of 
strategic  area  map  production 

$5,976 

Veterans  .Administration:  For 
assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the 
Department  under  the  ” Service¬ 
men^  Readjustment  Act  of 

1944” . . . 

144 

$4,856 

Total,  Working  Funds  . 

5,720 

4,856 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm 

Labor:  For  accounting 
services  for  certain  allot¬ 
ments  of  farm  labor  nrogram 
funds  1/  . 

8,983 

7.982 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS . . 

14,703 

12,838 

1 J  Allotment  from  funds  appropriated  on  a,  calendar  year  Basis  for  the 

farm  labor  supply  program  in  a  separate  act.  Present  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  calendar  year  1946,  but  no  amount  is  shown  in  19^7  column 
since  no  distribution  of  obligations  is  shown  in  the  19^-7  column  of 
the  Budget. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  appropriation  language  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  proposes  to 
continue  the  authority  to  operate  four  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

These  cars  are  used  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  for  goneral  util¬ 
ity  needs  of  the  Department.  The  authority  to  purchase  one  nassenger- 
carrying  vehicle,  as  continued  in  the  Budget  estimates,  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  cars  authorized  to  be  operated, 
but  provides  for  replacement  of  one  of  the  over-age  cars  now  in  use, 
when  replacement  becomes  possible. 

While  the  number  of  nassenger  cars  proposed  to  be  continued  in  operation 
in  1947  under  this  item  remains  unchanged  over  1946,  there  is  an  adjust¬ 
ment  involved  in  the  authorization  for  operating  the  cars  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  First,  the  authority  which  has  been  carried  in  the  language 
of  ^Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary”  for  a  number  of  years, 
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authorizing  operation  .of  one  passenger  car  in  Washington  for  use  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service-,  is  proposed  in  these  estimates  to  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  carried  under  the  preamble  of  the  Forest  Service  language. 

However,  one  passenger  car  previously  assigned  to  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  Office  was  transferred  to  the -.Office  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  9577 >  of  June  29,  19^5  which  consolidated 
these  two  offices.  Authority  for  its  operation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  19^6  is  contained  in  the  language  of  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Food  Administration",  which  is  being  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  19^+7  estimates.  The  car  is  presently  utilized  for  the 
personal  transportation,  on  official  business,  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  other  staff  assistants,  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary's 
Office  under-.the  Executive  Order. 


(Continued  on 'next  page) 
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PENALTY  MIL  ESTIMATE! 

Sec.  2,  Public  Law  3 64,  73th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  the  Secretary) 


1945 

l°46 

1947 

Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease  (-) 
1947  over  1946 

Category  1  . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Category  2 . . 

$3,431 

$3,740 

$3,740 

—  '  — 

Total  . 

3,431 

3,740 

3,740 

-  - 

Co,  to  gory  2  consists  of  operating  forms  and  regulations,  replies  to 
letters  and  other  correspondence,  invitations  to  hid  on  pur  chn.se  s, 
return  cards  for  registered  mail,  and  digests  of  essential  Pcdcral 
Register  and  legislative  information  relating  to  agriculture. 
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PEMLTY  MAIL  COST? ,  DEPARTMENT  0?  AGRICULTURE  l/  . 

(Section  2,  Public  Law  3^4,  approved  June  28,  19$+) 

Appropriation  Act:  ,  1946  (direct  appropriation)  .  73*238, 740* 

Budget  estimate,  1947  (direct  appropriation)  .  3 ,186,000 

Decrease,  1947  . .  -82,740 


*?or  comparability  \i  th  1947,  excludes  $30,v000  limitation  on  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  funds.  In  view  of  the 
plan  to  submit  the  1947  estimates  for  wholly-owned  Government  corpora¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  in  the  spring  as  a  Budget  supplement,  the 
•73,186,000  Budget  estimate  for  1947  makes  no  provision  for  mailings  that 
would  be  chargeable  to  CCC  administrative  funds.  Funds  are  included, 
however ,  for  the  ECIC  since  its  penalty  mail  requirements  are  met  from 
this  appropriation. 

This  estimate  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(c)  of 
Public  Law  364,  approved  June  28,  1944,  which  provides  that  each  depart¬ 
ment,  agency  and  establishment  of  the  Government,  except  the  Post  Office, 
Uar  and  Havy  Departments,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1948,  shall 
include  in  its  estimates  of  appropriations  an  amount  representing  the 
anticipated  cost  to  tile  Post  Office  Department  of  handling  the  penalty 
mail  of  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment.  Section  2(d)  reouires 
payments  to  be  made  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  from  appropri¬ 
ations  available  for  the  purpose,  an  amount  eciuivalent  to  the  costs  of 
handling  such  penalty  mail.  It  is  from  this  appropriation  that  such 
payments  are  made. 

The  estimates  for  1947  for  penalty  mail  reflect  a.  net  decrease  of  $52,740 

below  the  appropriation  for  1946.  This  reduction  results,  principally, 

from  the  elimination  of  war  food  pragram  activities.  Funds  available 
under  this  appropriation  are  allotted  to  the  various  organisations  of 
the  Department.  In  view  of  the  limited  experience  data  available  for 
operations  under  the  penalty  mail  law,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
accurately  estimate  mailing  reouirements  for  particular  programs.  In 
order  to  provide  for  estimated  mailing  needs  of  the  various  bureaus  and 
offices  to  the  extent  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  best  utilization  may 
be  made  of  total  available  funds,  adjustments  are  sometimes  necessary  in 
original  allotments  for  particular  programs.  The  estimates  for  1947  for 
penalty  mail  reflect,  within  the  over-all  reduced  amount  available,  some 
increases  in  particular  agencies  to  provide  for  increased  mailings  in 
connection  with  subject-matter  appropriation  increases  contained  in  the 
Budget  estimates. 


1/  ITote . — For  the  information  of 

the  Committee,  individual  justification 

statements  for  the  mailings  of 

each  of  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 

Department  are  provided  at  the 

end  of  each  agency's  section  of  the 

Explanatory  ITotes.  To  facilitate  consideration  of  the  estimates, 

it  is  suggested  that  rue st ions 

which  the  Committee  may  have  relating 

thereto  be  directed  to  the  retire  sente t '  vs  of  each  bureau  as  they 

appear  before  the  Committee  to 

e xpla in  .e  es t ina t e  for  their  respect- 

ive  work  programs. 
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Fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  agricultural  programs  authorized  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  lo62  end  subsecuent  legislation  euthorizing  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work,  netional  forestry  protection  and  administra- 
tion,  marketing  end  regulatory  services,  etc.,  requires  the  dissemination 
annually  of.  substantial  numbers  of  farmers'  bulletins,  crop  and  livestock 
reports,  crop  reporting  schedules,  market  nev/s  reports,  technical  publi¬ 
cations,  maps,  etc'.  The-  transfer  to  the  Department  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Commodity  Credit  'Corporation,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  others,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  and  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Acts,  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Dankhe ad- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  have  ple.ced  additional  responsibilities  upon  the  Department, 
reouiring  substantial  mailings  of  billings  on  loans,  notices  to  farmers, 
operating  reports  and  forms,  etc.  Also  involved  are  the  regular 
operational  and  administrative  mailings  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Department's  business,  and  correspondence  with  individual  farmers  and 
other  groups  interested  in  and  affected  by  agricultural  programs. 
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Statement  of  Estimated  Obligations  for  Penalty  Mailings 
•  .  By  Bureaus  and  Offices 


Bureau  or  Office  . 

1945 

1946 

estimate 

1947 

estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ... 

$3,431 

$3,740 

$3,740 

-  - 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  ... 

1,573 

2,250 

2,500 

+250 

Office  of  Information  ..... 

63.135 

60 , 000 

60,000 

-  - 

Library  . . 

2,447 

2,551 

2,551 

-  - 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  ' 
Economics  . 

260,723 

271,600 

304,600 

+33,000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations'  ......... 

1,012 

1,323 

1,850 

+527 

Extension  Service  . 

801,955 

825,000 

880,000 

+55,000. 

Agricultural  Research  Ad- 

i 

ministration: 

Office  of  Administrator 

295 

. 

384 

384 

_  __ 

Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  . 

574 

. 567 

630 

+63 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

20 , 54q 

18.200 

•  -20,200 

+2,000 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

.821 

.  1,200 

,1,200 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  . . . 

5.235 

1 

' ; ■  7-,  200 

8,700 

+1 , 500 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  .... 

‘ 

11,25s. 

13,200 

15,000 

+1 , 800 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  ' 
Chemistry _ 

:  . 

2,202 

2,900 

3,000 

+100 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutri-. 

.  tion  and  Home  Economics 

1,325 

1,49s 

•  2,000 

+502 

Forest  Service  . •. . 

25,569 

34,000 

40-,  000 

+6,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 

29, 16s 

44;  193 

50,000 

+5,807 

Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  (including 
agricultural  conservation 
program,  Marketing  Serv- 

ices,  crop  insurance,  Sec¬ 
tion  32,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  administered  "by  this 
Administration)  . 

7, 443’, 789 

1,606,747 

1,558,026 

-48,721 

Farm  Securi ty  Administration 

IV' 5, 210 

132,219 

132,219 

—  — 

Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration  . . 

■  8,326 

12,960 

l4,4oo 

+1 , 440 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

6$, 504 

85,000 

85 , 000 

-  - 

Reserve  for  contingencies. 

-  - 

IT  2,(308 

-  -1 

-112,008 

Total  .  .  .  :  . . .' . 

2,867,082 

3,238,740 

'3,186,000 

-52,740 

Estimated  unobligated  . 
balance  . i ; . 

294',5bS 

Total  estimate  or  appropria- 

•tion  . . . 

3,16  ,,650 

3,238,740 

3, 1-86,000 

-52,740 
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Statement  of  Estimated  Obligations,  1947,  by  Major  Categories 
The  estimate  for  19^+7  may  be  broken  down  into  two  major  categories  of 


mailings  as  follows: 

'  -r 

Category  1 

Category  2 

•  Farmers 1 
bulletins , 

Billings  on 
loans,  crop 
reporting 

mar ke t  and 

schedules , 

Bureau  or  Office 

crop  reports, 

notices  to 

Total 

leaflets, 

farmers,  cor- 

Est imat  ed 

'  technical 

respondence 

Cost , 

* 

and  other 
pub lie at  ions 

forms  and  reg¬ 
ulations  and 

1947 

(printed  or 

other  opera- 

processed) 

tional  and 
administrative 

mailings 

Office  of  the  Secretary . •' 

-  - 

.  $3,740 

$3,740 

Office  of  the  Solicitor . : 

-  - 

2,500 

2,500 

Office  of  Information: . . 

58,5  00 

1,500 

60,,  000 

Library . . . . 

281 

2,270 

2,551 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

136,360 

168 , 240 

304,600 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations  . : . . 

1,600 

250 

1,850 

Extension  Service  . . 

Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion: 

295,000 

585,000 

880,000 

Office  of  Administrator  . 

15 

■  369 

384 

Office,  of  Experiment  Stations 

420 

'  210 

630 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry'.., 

200 

20,000 

20,200 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  •.'... 

600 

600 

1,200 

Bureau  of  Plan!  Industry, 

Soils,  and  Agricultural' 

|  •  ' 

Engineering  . . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and' 

2,000 

6,700 

8,700 

Plant  Quarantine  . . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 

1,700 

'  .  13,300 

15,000 

Industrial  Chemistry  . . 

•  Bureau  of  Human  nutrition  and 

4oo 

2,606 

3,000 

Home  Economics  . 

200 

1 , 800 

2,000 

Forest  Service  . . 

5.000 

35,000 

40,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 

Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

3 , 800 

46 , 200 

50,000 

tration  (including  agricultural 
conservation  program,  Marketing 
Services,  crop  insurance,  Sec¬ 
tion  32,  and  other  programs 
administered  by  this  Adminis¬ 
tration)  . . 

Farm.  Secur  ity  Administration  .... 
Sural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  . 

Farm  Credit  Administration  . 

Totals  . 


351.878 

5.L59 

8, 600 

3,4oo 


875.41-3 


1,206,148 

126,760 

5,800 
'  Si ,600 


1,558,026 

132,219 

i4 , 4oo 
85,000 


2, 310, 5S7;3, 186,000 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

I  he  estimates  propose  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(now  language  underscored,  d.eleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets)  : 

Penalty  mail  costs;  Por  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  cost  of  penalty  mail  of  the  Department  [of 
Agriculture,  including  the  Ua.r  Pood  Administration],  as 
renuired  hy  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  2o,  1944  (  [Public 
Lav  364]  39  U.S.C.  321d)  »  [$3,23S,74o,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Commodity- 
Credit  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses,  for  penalty 
mail  for  said  Corporation,  and.  the  amount  authorized  for 
penalty  mail  for  said  Corporation  in  the  Pirst  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1945,  for  the  fiscal  year  1945"  is  hereby 
increased  by  $12,000]  $3,186,000. 

The  first  change  deletes  reference  to  the  Uar  Pood  Administration,  since 
it  has  been  consolidated  1  'ith  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  second,  change  merely  substitutes,  so  ~s  to  conform  to  the  sta.nda.rd 
method.,  the  code  citation  applicable  to  Fv.  lie  Law  364  in  lieu  of 
continued  reference  to  the  public  law  number. 

The  third  change  eliminates  the  language  authorizing  the  use  of 
Commodity  Cred.it  Corporation  administrative  expense  funds  for  penalty 
mailings  of  the  Corpora.!  ion,  since  no  provision  is  contained  in  the 
regular  1947  Budget  for  such  expenses. 


.  .. 


. 


■ 


. 


/  • 


' 


. 


■ 
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OFFICE  OP  THE  SOLICITOR 


(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act ,  1946  . ; . 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1945  . 

Transfers,  1946,  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in' 

detail  on  next. page)  . 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

Pederal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1947? 

Direct  appropriation . ‘ .  $2,264,000 

Transfers  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in 

detail  bn  next  page) .  120,115 

Total  available,  budget  estimate,  1947  . 

Change  for  1947? 

Overtime  decrease  -31,884 

Increase  (net)  +95 , 400  . 


FROJECT  STATE:  HPT 


1. 


3. 

4. 


_ Project _ 

Marketing,  regulatory 
laws  and  transportation 
Commodity  loan  and 

purchase  programs  . 

Agricultural  adjustment , 
crop  insurance  and 


19^5 


1946 

(estimated) 


$191,552 

120,332 


$212,323 

138,622 


labor  programs  . 

Rural  electrification 


91 , 220 


131,612 


program  . . 

5.  Forestry,  research  and 
general  legal  services 

6.  Farm  security  programs 

7.  Farm  credit  programs  . 

8.  General  administrative 
and  business  functions 

9.  Field  activities  . 

10.  Overtime  pay  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

m i s cellane ous  re  cc ipt s , 

Public  Law  529  . 

Unobl  i go  ted  balance . 

Total  available  . 


275,147 

465,778 

169,117 

187,961 

84,139 

113, 94' !! 

117,416 

137,621 

124,495 

179,634 

605,446 

721,214 

261,450 

31 , 884 

900 

204, 4o 6 

_  _ 

245,632 

2,320,599 

"19^7 

stimated) 

$179,768 

155,842 


132,516 

468,956 

210, 4i6 
114,721 
138,560 

183,685 

799,651 


2,384,115 


$1,730,000 

130,000 

+218,599 

+242,000 

2,320,599 


2,384,115 


+65,516 


: Increase  or 
:  decrease 


?-$32,555 


+17,220 


+898 

+3,178 

+22,455 

+777 

+939 

+4,051 

+72,437 

-31,884 


+63,516  uy 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1945 

1946 

(■estimated) 

i Wi 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Received  by  transfer 
from: 

Commodity  Credit 
Corooration  ...... 

■  -$75,000 

-$S5 ,183 

-$112,115 

"Emergence?-  rubber 
project,  Depar tne n t 
of  Agriculture"  ; . 

-25,000 

-12,500 

"Water  conservation 
and  utilization 
projects,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agr i  col  tur e" 

• 

-11,200 

"Salaries  and  expen¬ 
ses,  War  Eood  admin¬ 
istration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 

-215,000 

-109,716 

"Elood  control, 
general  (transfer 
to  Agriculture)" 

-- 

-S,000 

Ant i c ipat e  d  supplemental 

•  -  - 

-242,000 

-  - 

Total  estiriiate  or 
appropriation  ...... 

: 1,930,632 

1,860,000 

2,264,000 

IFCRSASES  OP.  DECREASES 


(l)  The  net  increase  of  $63,516  in  estimated  available  funds  under 
this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $31 >884  decrease  for  overtime  and 
the  following: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  3108,217  due  to  eliminating  from  the  estimates  for 

1947  >  the  funds  transferred  in  1946  from  the  appropriation  ’-'Far  Eood 

Aclm i n i s t r at  i 0 n ,  Sa  1  a r ib  s  and  expense  s . 11 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $12,306  due  to  eliminating  from  the  estimates  for 

1947,  the  funds  transferred  in  1946  from  the  appropriation  "Emergency 

Puhher  Project,"  which  is  sending  linuidation. 

(c)  An  increase  of  828,096  in  the  transfer  from  the  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  for  legal'  work  incident  to  the  programs  of  the  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation; 

The  heed:  To  provide  adequate  legal  services  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  volume  and  complexity  of  whose  legal  work  has  keen 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  expansion' of  the  Corporation's 
activities.  The . ope ret  ions  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
is  now  authorized  to  borrow  84, 7 50 , 000, 000  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  its  opera.ting  funds,  present  among  others  e.ll  the 
lega.l  problems  which  normally  would  be  associated  with  the  activities 
of  any  large,  private,  commercial  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
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of  making  loans,  purchasing,  processing,  storing,  marketing,  and 
otherwise  handling  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  Puerto 
Pico,  and  Canada.  The  Corporation  is  directed  by  statute 
(Sta.biliza.tion  Act  of  19^-2,  as  amended)  to  make  loans  available 
on  basic  commodities  produced  while  the  United  States  was  at  war 
and  for  a  period  of  two  years  thereafter  and,  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  support,  for  two  years  after  the  war, 
the  prices  of  non-basic  commodities  under  the  so-called  Steagall 
amendment  (Fublic  Law  1^7,  approved  Juljr  1,  19^1)  by  loan,  purchase, 
and  other  operations. 

Plan  of  Uork:  Uecesse.ry  legal  services  for  the  Corporation  include 
the  rendition  of  formal  legal  opinions  upon  questions  submitted  by 
officials  of  the  Corporation;  the  furnishing  of  oral  and  informal 
written  advice  from  day  to  day  to  officials  of  the  Corporation;  the 
preparation  or  review  for  legal  sufficiency  of  contracts,  regulations, 
security  documents,  instructions,  forms,  and  other  instruments 
implementing  the  programs  of  the  Corporation  or  otherwise  required 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business;  passing  upon  the  legal  propriety  of 
proposed  policies  or  actions  submitted  to  the  Corporation's  Board 
of  Directors  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other  officials  of 
the  Department;  and  the  submission  to  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
natters  requiring  court  action  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  or 
indicating  violations  of  the  United  States  criminal  code  and  the 
collaboration  with  that  Department  in  the  prosecution-  or  defense 
of  such  actions. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  legal  services  required  in  connection 
with  a  single  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  Corporation's  19^5  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  Sugar 
Purcha.se  and  Sale  Program,  as  follows: 

The  negotiation  and  drafting  of  a  contract  with  the  Cuban 
Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  which  provides  for  the  sale 
of  the  19^5  Cuban  raw  sugar  crop  to  the  Corporation,  and. 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  to  stabilize  the 
prices  in  Cuba,  of  ba.sic  food.s  such  as  flour,  rice,  and 
lard. 

The  negotiation  and  drafting  of  a  contract  with  each  of 
the  several  sugar  processors  in  Puerto  Rico  which  provides 
for  the  sale  of  the  19^+5  Puerto  Rican  raw  sugar  crop  to  the 
Corporation  and  for  the  payment  by  the  Corporation  to 
growers  of  cane  and  processors  of  raw  sugar  of  subsidies 
designed  to  offset  increased  labor  and  other  costs  and 
thereby  to  maintain  sugar  production. 

The  negotiation,  drafting,  and  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  approval  as  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United.  States,  of  contracts  with  private  banks  pursuant 
to  which  the  banks  will  make  loans  to  the  Corporation  by 
advancing  to  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  raw  sugar  processors, 
prior  to  shipment,  a  part  of  the  pirrcha.se  price  of  raw  sugar 
specified  in  the  purchase  and  sale  contracts. 
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The  negotiation' and  drafting  of  an  agreement  with 
Continental  United  States  sugar  refiners  .pursuant  to 
which,  among  other  things,  the  refiners  act  as  the  1 
Corporation's  agent  in  shipping' and  importing  the 
Cuban  and  Puerto  Pi can  raw  sugar  -  and  such  sugar  is 
sold  by  the  Corporation  to  the  refiners. 

Negotiations  with  the  State  Department  relating  to  the 
international  aspects  of  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  the  stabilization  of  basic  food  commodity  prices  in 
Cuba . 

Negotiations  with  the  War  Shipping  Administration  relating 
to  the  shipping,  insurance  and  other  problems  involved  in 
transporting  Cuban  and  Puerto  Pi can  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

Negotiations  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  and  War  Production  Board  relating  to 
various  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

(d)  An  increase  of  5,000  for  legal  work  incident  to  the  Flood  Control 

program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Plan  of  Work:  Legal  services  will  be  performed  in  connection  with 
the  flood  control  program  of  the  Department  in  accordance  with  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  193^  and  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
together  with  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

This  legal  work  will  involve  the  draft- ing  and  reviewing  of  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  with  state  and  local  governments,  reviewing  and 
analyzing  Federal  and  State  laws  and  pending  legislation  with  respect 
to  flood  control  natters,  reviewing  and  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  reports  requested  by  legislative  bodies,  and  assisting  and 
formulating  program  procedures,  furnishing  lega.l  advice  on  questions 
relating  to  operations,  availability  of  appropriations ,  and  handling 
claims  arising  out  of  the  operational  activities. 

(e)  An  incroa.se  of  $170,000  for  additional  legal  and  abstracting  work 

required  in  connection  v/ith  the  forest  land  acquisition  program; 

The’  Problem:  To  provide  the  necessary  abstracting  and  title  work 
incident  to  the  contemplated  forest  la.nd  acquisition  program  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Weeks  Forestry  Act  (3 6  Stat.  9^1,  as  amended) 
and  under  the  various  Forest  Receipts  Acts. 

Plan  of  Work:  On  the  basis  of  past  experience  and  the  records  of  the 
Department,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  abstracting,  reviewing 
and  examining  land  titles,  including  the  necessary  curative  work, 
has  amounted  to  epproxime tely  6.6  percent  of  the  acquisition  funds 
provided.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  acquisition  program  was 
carried  on  during  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  some  time  will  be 
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rcouircd  to  conplete  the  a.ppre i sal  and  survey  of  lends  end  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  options,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  abstracting,  curative,  and  title  examination  vrork  will  not 
he  completed  during  fiscal  year  19^7-  In  addition,  a  saving  is 
estimated  in  the  cost  of  furnishing  title  evidence  as  a  result  of 
the  consolidation  and  reorganization  of  the  field  offices  of  the 
Solicitor  in  194?-  and  the  assumption  hy  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
in  1944  of  the  abstracting  and  Curative  functions  which  are  now 
combined  with  the  title  examination  functions,  thus  eliminating 
considerable  duplication  of  effort  and  delay.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors,  the  amount  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947  is  $170,000.  Wherever  it  is  more  feasible  and  economical, 
abstracts  or  certificates  of  title  will  be  purchased  from  abstract 
or  title  companies  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  and  a„n 
amount  of  $17,600.  is  included  for  this  purpose.  . 

(f)  An  increa.se  of  $9»S27  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in -1947, 

viithin-gra.de  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 

for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  1946.  "  ~  '  ~  7 


(See  next  page) 


Distribution  of  Increases  and  Decreases,  b.y  Purposes  and  Projects 

(Excluding  Overtime  'Pay) 
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chhHge  bt  mguage 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item, 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
"brackets) : 

Change 

ho. 

1  *  *  *  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  [amount]  amounts 
of  such  appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  at  any  time  exceed  or  fall  "below  the  amounts 
estimated,  respectively,  therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such 
year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to  "be  transferred  therefrom 
to  this  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  may  he  expended 
for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  sha.ll  he 

2  increased  or  decreased  in  such  amounts  as  [the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with 
representatives  of  the  Department,  shall  determine]  are 
appropriate  to  the  reouirements  as  changed  hy  such  reductions 
or  increases  in  such  appropriations  or  authorizations. 

The  first  change  involves  restoring  the  word  "amount"  to  "amounts"  as 
carried  in  previous  appropriation  acts  for  this  item.  The  letter  " s" 
was  inadvertently  dropped  during  the  printing  of  the  1946  Act. 

The  second  change  proposes  tile  deletion  of  the  clause,  "the  Director 
of  the  3ureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine,"  contained  in  the  proviso  in  the 
1946  Appropriation  Act  authorizing  transfers  from  other  appropriations 
or  authorizations  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules.  The  language  pro¬ 
posed  to  he  deleted  imposes  on  the  Budget  Director  the  responsibility 
for  adjusting  the  amount  to  he  transferred  whenever  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  or  authorization  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  he  made 
differs  from  the  amount  of  such  item  as  estimated  for  in  the  Budget. 

The  language  in  oucstion  has  been  examined  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  last 
March  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  on  the  subject  of  legislative  provisions  in 
appropriation  hills.  It  appears  that  that  portion  of  the  proviso  which 
authorizes  the  Budget  Director  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
under  certain  circumstances  may  he  legislative  in  character  and, 
therefore,  presumptively  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since  it  imposes 
additional  responsibilities  on  him.  Its  deletion  from  the  1947  Bill 
is  therefore  proposed.  Should  the  proposal  he  approved,  it  would  he 
the  intent  of  the  Department  to  continue  to  consult  with  the  Budget 
Bureau  on  such  transfers. 
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WOH K  miHER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective :  To  advise  the  Secretary  and  other  administrative  officials 
on  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with  all  phases  of  their 
duties,  in  accordance  with  a  Congressional  enactment  in  ,1910  provid¬ 
ing  that  "the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
performed  under  the  supervision  a.nd  direction  of  the  Solicitor." 

Necessity:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.s  been  made  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  nation's  food  program,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  statutes,  regulatory  and  other¬ 
wise,  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  major  agricultural  and  food 
programs  of  the  country,  including  production,  distribution, 
conservation,  credit,  electrification,  research,  and  others.  Many 
and  varied  legal  problems  arise  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities, 
and  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  it  is  necessary  that  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  have  legal  advice  and  assistance  involving  the 
consideration  and  application  of  practically  all  branches  of  the  law. 

General  Plan  and  Scope  of  Uork:  In  order  to  maximise  their  usefulness, 
the  offices,  both  Washington  and  decentralized,  have  been  organized 
into  fourteen  legal  divisions  and  one  administrative  division,  with 
ten  regiona.1  offices  in  the  continental  United  States  and  one 
regional  office  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  various  divisions  of  the  office 
serve  and  counsel  corresponding  administrative  units  of  the  Department. 

The  work  of  the  Office  consists,  among  other  things,  of  the  rendering 
of  legal  opinions  relative  t.o  the  application  of  statutes,  executive 
orders,  and  administrative  rules  and  regulations;  the  drafting, 
examining,  and  construing  of  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  leases, 
and  other  legal  documents,  and  the  preparation  of  proposed  adminis¬ 
trative  ..rules  and  regulations,  orders,  and  proclamations. 

The  Office  conducts  administrative  hearings  in  reparation,  disci¬ 
plinary  and  other  types  of  regulatory  proceedings  and  issues  tentative 
findings,  conclusions,  and  orders  with  respect  thereto.  At  hearings 
held  before  the  Secretary,  the  Solicitor's  Office  represents  the 
Department  as  counsel,  and  handles  conta.cts  on  legal  matters  with 
other  federal  and  State  governmental  agencies. 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  also  prosecutes,  for  employees  of  the 
Department,  applications  for  patents  on  inventions  which  are  to  be 
used  in  departmental  work  and  considers  and  recommends  the  appropriate 
disposition  of  claims  for  dama.ge  both  for  and  against  the  Department. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  the  Office  examines  evidence  to  determine 
whether  there  have  been  violations  of  acts  and  orders  administered 
by  the  Department  and,  in  proper  cases,  the  Solicitor  recommends 
prosecution  to  the  Attorney  General.  Pleadings  and  briefs  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  involving  these  agencies  and  the  laws  administered 
by  them  are  drafted  by  the  Office,  and  the  Office  cooperates  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  handling  such  litigation  in  the  lower 
and  appellate  courts. 


Present  Organization  and  Statement  of  Activities:  A  "brief  description 
of  each  functional  project  is  given  "below,  together  with  a  resume  of 
major  activities: 

Marketing,  Regulatory  Laws,  and  Transportation  Programs: 

Marketing  and  distribution  programs;  Under  this  project  is  performed 
legal  work  incident  to  certain  activities  of  the  Department,  as  follows 

(a)  The  execution  of  marketing  agreements  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  issuance  and  enforcement  of  orders  regulating  the  marketing 
of  certain  commodities,  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937*  as  amended. 

(h)  The  licensing  of  commission  merchants,  dealers,  and  "brokers 
handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  commerce,  under 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  the  regulation  of 
trade  practices  through  reparation  and  disciplinary  proceedings. 

(c)  Activities  under  the  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Hog-Cholera  Virus 
Act,  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act, 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act,  Standard  Container  Acts,  Peanut  Statistics 
Act,  Tobacco  Statistics  Act,  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act,  Renovated 
Butter  Act,  Honey-Bee  Act,  Dairy  Products  for  Export  Act,  and  the 
farm  products  inspection  provisions  of  the  annual  appropriation  act. 

(d)  The  monthly  publication  of  the  decisions  (Agriculture  Decisions) 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  regulatory  activities  of 
the  Department. 

(e)  The  School  Lunch  Program. 

(f)  Pood  industry  relations,  including  the  organization  and  functioning 
of  industry  advisory  committees,  and  matters  pertaining  to  anti-trust 
prosecutions  involving  the  food  industry. 

(g)  Priorities  and  allocations  with  respect  to  dairy  products,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  special  commodities  including  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

(h)  Certain  price  support  and  subsidy  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Department  with  respect  to  the  above  commodities. 

Lega.l  work  in  this  field,  has  included,  the  preparation  of  original, 
supplemental,  and  implementing  food  orders  regula.ting  the  marketing 
and  use  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  milk  sugar,  and  other  dairy. products; 
canned  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables;  fresh,  dried.,  and' 
dehydrated  apples,  citrus,  grapes,  peaches.,  pears,  plums,  and  other 
fruits;  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  fresh  and  dried,  vegetables;, 
cocoa  beans,  oil  of  peppermint,  tea,  fish  (salted  and  canned),, 
spices,  pickles,  malt  and  other  special  commod.ities;  eggs,  turkeys, 
and  other  poultry  and  prod.ucts  thereof;  and  tobacco  and  walnutp. 

The  Office  has  also  performed  legal  services  in  connection  with 
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marketing,  agreement  and  order  programs  regulating  hops,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  milk;  litigation  under  milk  and  other  marketing 
orders,  including  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  cases;  and  the  formulation  and  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  milk  orders,  or  proposed  amendments  thereto,  v/ith  regard 
to  the  marketing  areas  of  suburban  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 

1'Tev;  Orleans,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Wichita,  Pall  Biver, 
i'Tev;  York  City,  Dayton,  and  certain  other  marketing  areas;  reparation 
end  disciplinary  proceedings  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act;  and  preparation  of  legislation  and  legal  documents 
in  connection  with  the  School  Lunch  Program.  An  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  work  in  connection  v/ith  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  and  the  School  Lunch 
Program  has  occurred  during  the  year  and  a  further  increase  is 
anticipated  v/ith  the  return  to  more  normal  poa.cetime  conditions. 

General  regula.tory  and  transportation  programs;  Under  this  project 
legal  work  is  performed  incident  to  certain  activities  of  the 
Department,  as  follows: 

(a.)  Activities  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

(b)  Price  support  programs  with  respect  to  livestock,  livestock 
products,  fats  and  oils,  dried  beans  and  dried  peas. 

(c)  The  regulation  of  sugar  marketings  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  the  imposition  of  ouotas,  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 > 
as  amended. 

(d)  The  regulation  of  the  business  conduct  of  poultry  dealers  and 
handlers,  packers,  stockyard  owners,  and  dealers  and  market  agencies 
at  stockyards,  operating  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  prescription 
of  rates  and  charges  assessed  by  such  individuals  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act. 

(e)  The  regulation  of  trading  in  futures  contracts  for  delivery  of 
grains,  cotton,  wool  and  other  commodities  on  commodity  exchanges 
and  boards  of  trade,  and  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  such 
exchanges  and  boards,  and  the  traders  and  commission  merchants 
operating  thereon,  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

(f)  The  establishment  of  standards  of  ouality  and  condition  of  wheat , 
corn,  and  other  grains  and  the  prohibition  of  the -.interstate  or 
foreign  transportation  of  grains  not  officially  inspected  and  graded 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standa.rds  Act. 

(g)  The  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  seeds  under 
the  Federal  Seed  Act. 

(h)  The  prevention  of  the  interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of . meat  and 
meat  food  products  which  are  unfit  for  human  consumption,  under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  Patman  Amendment. 
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(i)  Prosecution  of  cases  with  rospcct  to  ra.tos,  charges,  tariffs, 
practices,  and  abandonments  rela.ting  to  the  transportation  of  farm 
products  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Courts  and  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commissions. 

(j)  Activities  under  various  other  regulatory  statutes,  including 
the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  Insecticide  Act,  Naval  Stores  Act,- Virus- 
Serum  Toxin  Control  Act,  Plant  Quarantine  Act,- Animal  Quarantine 
Act,  Wool  Standards  Act,  the  Twenty-Eight  Hour  Law,  the  Farm  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  other  acts  designed  to  prevent  shipment  of 
diseased  livestock  and  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  contagious 
animal  diseases. 

(k)  Enforcement  of  food  orders  and  regulations. 

(l)  Priorities  and  allocations  with  respect  to  the  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  groups  of  agricultural  commodities,  fats  and  oils,  and  sugar 
and  molasses. 

Legal  work  ir.  this  field  has  included  the  preparation  of  original, 
supplemental,  and  implementing  food  orders  regulating  the  marketing 
and  use  of  livestock,  meat,  meat  products,  fats  and  oils,  fat  and 
oils  products,  sugar,  molasses,  corn,  flaxseed,  wool,  bakery 
products,  dried  beans  and  peas,  rice,  and  pet  foods;  the  preparation 
of  legal  interpretations  of  such  orders;  the  preparation  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  amendments  thereto  under  the  statutes  mentioned  above  and 
proposed  amendments  of  such  statutes;  opinions  interpreting  such 
regulations  and  statutes;  the  preparation  of  legal  opinions,  pleadings, 
and  other  legal  documents  reouired  in  judicial  and  administrative 
actions  instituted  under  these  statutes;  assisting  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  cases;  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Department  in  all  administrative  hearings  under  these 
statutes,  including  rate  fixing  cases,  in  which  five  oral  hearings 
we re  had  and  fifteen  cases  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  reparation  cases,  and  disciplinary  cases  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  Rate  proceedings  and  problems  will  necessarily 
increase  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  auction  markets 
and  other  livestock  marketing  centers  in  the  last  few  years  and  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  cases  will  involve  rate  hearings  which 'were 
held  in  abeyance  during  the  war  emergency. 

The  lega.l  work  in  connection  with  disciplinary  cases  involving 
trade  practice  regulation  is  increasing  and  very  probably  will  exceed 
the  prewar  volume  of  work.  Likewise,  disciplinary  cases  including 
those  involving  the  cornering  of  commodities  or  commodity  futures 
on  exchanges  and,  boards  of  trade  and  manipulation  of  the  prices 
thereof  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  disciplinary  cases 
under  the  Federal  Seed  Act  are  expected  to  increase.  Additional 
activities  included  the  preparation  of  memoranda  and  regulations- 
on  compliance,  general  supervision  of  compliance  activities  in 
administrative  and  court  (criminal,  civil  and  eouity)  proceedings 
by  regional  attorneys  in  the  enforcement  of  over  200  war  food  orders; 
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review  of  price  support  programs;  participation  in  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State  Public  Utilities 
Commissions  in  17  carrier  abandonment  case s  and  39  freight  rate 
cases,  and  in  addition,  one  court  action  involving  freight  rates, 
this  participation  resulting  in  an  estimated  annual,  saving  to  farmers 
of  $176,000,000  in  rates. 

Commodity  Purchase  and  Supply  Programs; 

Sasic  commodity  programs:  This  project  involves  the  performance 
of  legal  v/orlc  incident  to  activities  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  (CCC)  with  respect  to  the  six  basic  commodities 
(corn,  wheat,  cotton,  toba.cco,  peanuts  and  rice),  nonbasic  commodities 
(ra,w  sugar,  suga.rcanc,  sugar  beets,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  na.va.l  stores, 
cottonseed,  feed  grains,  wool  and  hemp),  and  agricultural  supplies 
and  facilities  (fertilizers,  feeds,  harvesting  machinery,  etc.). 

The  se  ac t ivi t ie  s  include : 

(a)  Producer  loan  programs  for  the  basic  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  act  of  193^,  as  amended  and  supplemented; 
price-support  programs  for  nonbasic  commodities  under  the  “so-called 
Steagall  .amendment . 

(b)  Subsidy  programs  designed  to  obtain  necessary  agricultural  and 
food  production  and  distribution  without  inflationary  price  rises. 

(c)  Procurement  and  supply  programs  designed  to  assure  adeouate 
supplies  of  a.gri cultural  commodities  and  foods  for  military  and 
essential  civilian  needs. 

(d)  Programs  involving  the  exercise  of  priorities  and  allocations, 
reouisitioning  and  other  emergency  powers  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  emergency  needs  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  foods. 

This  legal  v/orlc  has  included  services  in  connection  with  the  Soybean 
Program,  the  Peanut  Program,  the  Wool  Program,  the  Cotton  Loan  and 
.Purcha.se  Program,  the  Cotton  Export  Program,  the  Uhe-t  Loan  Program, 
the  Uheat  and  Uhea.t  Hour  Export  Programs,  the  Ammonium  ITitra.te 
Program,  the  Uar  Hemp  Program,  and  many  other  programs.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  and  comprehensive  assignments  completed  was  the 
furnishing  of  legal  service  in  connection  with  the  CCC 1 s  various 
domestic  and  offshore  sugar  production  purclia.se  and  distribution 
programs.  In  connection  with  these  programs,  which  involve  many 
aspects  of  both  the  d.omestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries  and  the 
Caribbean  a.nd  Territorial  can  sugar  industries,  and  under  which, 
among  other  things,  the  CCC  purchases  the  entire  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  crops,  this  office  perpared  many  comprehensive  contracts, 
together  with  numerous  legal  documents  to  be  used  in  implementing 
such  programs,  and  ga.ve  oral  and  written  day-to-day  legal  advice. 
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Legal  problems  presented  include  not  only  the  usual  ones  relating  to 
security  instruments,  warehousing,  corporate  organization  and 
financing,,  hut  also  problems  relating  to  the  laws  of  foreign  nations , 
and,  because  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  a.  Government 
corporation,  problems  involving  its  immunity  from  State  regulation 
and  its  right  to  a.sscrt  the  sovereign  immunities  of  the  United-  States 

Commodity  supply  programs:  Under,  this  project  is  performed  legal 
work  incident  to  certain  activities  of  the  Production  and- Marketing 
Administration  (CCC),  as  follows: 

* 

(a)  The  making  of  food  purchases  to  fill  the  needs  of  Government 
agencies,  UHRI-iA,  foreign  governments,  relief  organizations ,  etc. 

It  also  includes  the  transportation,  handling,  and  warehousing  of 
all  food  and  other  commodities  purchased  for  these  ptvrposcs. 

(b)  Sales  of  Government  surplus  food  stocks. 

(c)  Reconversion  and  contract  termination. 

(d)  Price* support  activities  involving  subsidies  and  purchases  with 
respect  to  processed  foods  and  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities. 

(e)  Export,  purcha.se,  and  domestic  diversion  programs  under  Section 
32,  Public  Lav/  Ho.  320,  jbth  Congress,  as  amended. 

(f)  Priorities  for  the  acouisition  of  foods  by  Government  agencies 
and  Government  contractors. 

(g)  Allocation  of  foods  to  ship  suppliers  and  contract  schools. 

(h)  Regulation  of  warehousing  and  of  food  importation. 

Legal  work  in  this  field  has  included  the  review  of  a.  vast  number 
of  contract  forms  and  agreements,  assistance  in  compliance  activities 
in  connection  with  food  orders,  review  of  many  purchase  and  price 
support  programs,  export  and  diversion  programs,  preparation  of 
legal  documents  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  acouisition, 
operation,  and  disposition  of  over  fifty-five  lond-leasc  plant 
expansion  projects,  preparation  of  documents  and  general  supervision,, 
of  reciuisitioning  proceedings,  general  supervision  of  food  priorities 
handling  of  a  large  number  of  claims  both  in  favor  of  and  against 
the  Government  involving  several  hundred  thousand  dolla.rs,  the 
rendering  of  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  litigation 
arising  out  of  claims,  and  prenarration  of  numerous  legal  opinions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.,  including  contract  activities,  basic 
problems  of  priority  control  and  allocation,  surplus  property, 
contract  termination  and  relationships  with  other  agencies. 
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Agricultural  Adjustment ,  Crop  Insurance ,  and  Labor  Programs: 

Conservation,  and  adjustment  programs:  Under  this  project  is  performed 
lega.l  work  incident  to  certain  activities  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  as  follows: 

(a.)  Agricultural  conservation  programs,  range  conservation  programs, 
and  naval  stores  conservation  programs,  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
territories,  and  payments  to  eligible  producers,  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

("b)  General  crop  ir.sura.nce  programs  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat, 
and  flax,  and  experimental  insurance  programs  on  corn,  tobacco, 
and  other  crops  selected  for  experimental  programs. 

(c)  Payments  to  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  producers,  under  the  Sugar 
-ri.Ct  of  1937- 

(d)  The  imposition  and  adjustment  of  marketing  ouotas  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  ^ct  of  1938,  as  amended. 

(e)  Pees  or  limitations  on  certain  imports  in  order  to  prevent 
interference  with  specified  programs,  under  Section  22,  agricultural 
Adjustment  net  (1933)* 

Legal  work  has  incLuded  the  preparation  of  orders,  forms  and  procedures 
required  for  the  control  of  the  distribution  of  sca.rcc  farm  materials 
and  supplies,  such  as  machinery,  fertilizer,  feeds,  insecticides, 
lumber,  copper  wire  and  engines;  and  preparation  of  the  necessary 
regulations,  forms  and  procedures  for  a  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  designed  to  assure  the  maximum  production  of  crops,  for 
a  tobacco  marketing  nuota.  program  to  provide  adeouate  supplies  of 
toba.cco  without  interference  with  the  production  of  other  essentia,! 
crops,  and  for  crop  insurance  programs  (Covering  cotton,  wheat,  flax, 
corn  and  tobacco.  .  > 

Stabilization  and  labor  programs:  Under  .this  project  is  performed 
legal  work  necessary  to  the  certain  activities  of  the  Production  and. 
Marketing  Administration,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
and.  Extension  Service,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  stabilization  of  wages  and  salaries  of  agricultural  labor 

pursuant  to  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  1944,  Public  Lav;  108,  Congress,  Executive 

Order  9250  of  October  3»  1942,  Executive  Order  9328  of  April  8,  . 

19^3 *  an(3-  directives  cf  the  Stabilization  Director. 

(b)  The  recruitment,  transportation,  placement,  and  distribution 

of  farm  laborers  pursuant  to  Public  Law  45,  78th  Congress,  the  Farm 
Labor  Supply  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  as  supplemented,  including  the 
negotiation  of  agreements . with  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
and  Newfoundland  for  the  importation  of  agricultural  workers ,  and 
the  feeding,  shelter,  and  medical  care  of  the  workers  imported. 
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(c)  The  primary  responsibility  for  all  work  in  agriculture  in  the 
foreign  field,  including  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  foreign 
agricultural  information  obtained  from  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States  and  from  special  investigations  under  Public  law  304, 
71st  Congress,  participation  in  reciprocal  trade  agreement  negotia¬ 
tions  pursuant  to  Public  La  w  Jl6 ,  73r(i  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
international  commodity  agreements,  and  cooperation  with  governments 
of  the  other  American  republics  under  Public  Law  63,  76th  Congress. 

(d)  Approval  of  maximum  prices  on  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  by  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1942  and  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of 
1944,  and  Public  Law  108,  79th  Congress,  and  Executive  Orders  9250 
and  9328. 

Legal  work  has  included  the  preparation  of  major  regulations  in  the 
wage  stabilization  field,  each  of  which  has  been  revised  on  occasion, 
and  the  preparation  of  89  specific  wage  ceiling  orders,  replying  to 
letters  involving  legal  problems  concerning  wage  stabilization, 
writing  opinions  concerning  wage  stabilization,  participating  as 
examiners  and  prosecuting  attorneys  in  and  reviewing  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  violation  cases,  assisting  in  preparing  and  interpreting 
international  agreements  with  five  different  countries  or  crown 
colonies,  and  drafting  agreements  with  individual  foreign  and 
domestic  workers  and  employers. 

Numerous  legal  problems  arose  relating  to  government  contracts  and 
claims  and  the  operation  of  labor  camps.  Memoranda,  were  written 
giving  legal  clearance  to  maximum  price  regulations  on  agricultural 
commodities  and  interpreting  the  basic  statutes  and  Executive' Orders 
with  respect  thereto,  and  participating  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  court  action.  The  Office  prepared  legislation  and 
revised  proposed  contracts  for  personnel  going  abroad,  reviewed 
proposed  international  commodity  trade  agreements,  and  prepared 
opinions  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  a.ct. 

Rural  Electrification  Programs; 

Electrification  loans j  -  In  general,  this  project  includes  all  legal 
work  incident  to  an  SEA  loan  prior  to  the  construction  period.  The 
core  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of  a  private  law  office  special¬ 
izing  in  investment  banking.  It  involves  the  preparation  of  loan 
contracts,  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  trust1'  indentures  and  related 
documents;  supervision  of  the  corporate  action  of  borrowers;  and 
other'  legal  activity  necessary  to  insure  the  'validity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  the  security  therefor.  In  addition  to  these  matters 
that  are  common  to  all  long-term  corporate  financing,  there  are 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  facts  that  the  lender  is  the 
government  and  the  cooperative  borrowers  represent  a  unique  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  electric  light  and  power  industry.  Uithout  attempting 
a  complete  enumeration  of  functions,  the  following  are  illustrative: 
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(1)  Examination  of  each  loan  docket,  prior  to  allotment,  to  determine: 

(a)  whether  all  purposes  of  the  loan  are  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  Congress;  (b)  whether  any  matters  of 
state  law  reouire  special  attention  or  modification  of  the  project; 
and  (c)  whether  the  docket  presents  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  the '  Administrator 1 s  certificate  of  "feasibility"  under  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

(2)  Preparation  or  review  of  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws  and 
corporate  resolutions  with  respect  to  new  borrowers.  Also  amendments 
of  articles  and  bylaws  with  respect  to  existing  borrowers. 

(3)  Preparation  of  loan  contracts,  notes,  bonds,  mortgages  and  trust 
indentures,  evidencing  the  loans  and  the  security  therefor. 

(4)  Preparation  of  corporate  resolutions  of  meetings  of  cooperative 
directors  and  members  necessary  to  validate  the  loans  and  their 
security.  With  respect  to  loans  to  public  agencies,  preparation  of 
ordinances,  bond  resolutions,  etc.,  and  supervision  of  validating 
procedures. 

(5)  Instructions  to  local  counsel  of  borrowers.  These  are  now  highly 
standardized,  taking  into  e.ccount  certain  legal  differences  in  the 
several  states.  In  addition  to  general  instructions,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  conduct  extended  correspondence  in  special  matters. 

(S)  Determination  of  a  variety  of  matters  to  be  contained  in  opinions 
•submitted  by  local  counsel  of  borrowers  and  examination  of  such  opinions 
after  submission  thereof. 

(7)  Examination  of  a  variety  of  documents  as  follows:  All  loan 
documents,  to  assure  proper  execution;  mortgage  recordation  certificates, 
to  assure  proper  recording  in  all  counties  where  facilities  are  to 
be  constructed;  recuisite  certificates  of  regulatory  bodies;  and  others. 

(3)  Preparation  of  freciuent  amendments  to  loan  contracts  and  supple¬ 
mental  mortgages,  either  at  the  instance  of  the  REA  Administrator  or 
because  of  the  reouirements  of  state  law. 

(9)  Special  work  of  importance  and  complexity  in  connection  with  the- 
acouisition  by  borrowers  of  existing  electric  facilities,  including 

the  conduct  of  formal  closings. 

"  / 

Electrification  construction  and  operations:  The  legal  work  under 
this  project  falls  broa.dly  into  three  categories,  a.s  follows:  (l) 

Legal  Matters  Incident  to  Construction  of  Projects,  (2)  Legal  Matters 
Incident  to  Operation  of  Energized  Systems,  and  (3)  Litigation  and 
Legal  Research. 

(l)  Legal  Matters  Incident  to  Construction  of  Projects.  This  category 
primarily  involves  business  law  incident  to  the  electric  light  a.nd 
power  industry.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Rura.l  Electrification 
Administration  is  much  more  than  a  banker  and.  is  responsible  for  a 
social  program,  requiring  close  supervision  of  its  borrowers'  construc¬ 
tion  activities* 
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(a)  Preparation  or  review  of  contracts  "between  "borrowers  and  parties 
other  than  the  Government,  all  of  which,  under  ESA  loan  contracts, 
require'  the'  approval  of  the  Administrator.  These  include  contracts 
for  construction,  engineering,  purchase  of  materials,  wholesale 
energy,  crossings  of  railroads  and  other  power  lines,  arrangements 
with  telephone  companies  respecting  inductive  interference,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matters. 

("b)  Relations  "between  borrowers  and  their  contractors,  including 
awards  under  competitive  bidding,  legal  disputes,  claims  under  surety 
performance  bonds,  etc. 

(c)  Legal  aspects  of  insurance  coverages  by  borrowers  and  their 
contractors  under  REA  reouirements. 

* 

(d)  Highway  permits  from  state,  county  and  local  authorities  reciuire 
important  legal  attention  by  way  of  instructions  to  local  counsel 
'and  examination  of  proofs  submitted. 

(e)  Examination  of  opinions  of  local  counsel  and  certificates  of 
cooperative  managers  with  respect  to  private  rights  of  way.  The 
lines  already  financed  by  REA  have  reouired  more  than  1,000  separate 
easements.  .  Although  attorneys  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  do  not,  of 
course,  examine  these  separate  instruments,  they  must  examine  over¬ 
all  proofs  submitted  by  borrowers  and  supervise,  by  way  of  general 
and  special  instructions,  the  obtaining  .of  a  lawful  right  of  way  for 
Government-financed  lines.  In  certain  competitive  situations  this 
matter  has  critical  importance. 

(f)  Title  work  in  connection  with  sites  for  off ice  buildings ,  sub¬ 
stations,  generating  plants,  refrigerator  locker  plants  and  also 
in  connection  with  aenuisitions  of  existing  electric  facilities. 

(2)  Legal  Matters  Incident  to  Operation  of  Energized  Systems.  Most 
of  this  workload  is  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year,  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  new  projects.  There  will  be  an  abnormal  expansion 
in  certain  items  in  fiscal  19^7*  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
REA  program  and  the  close  interrelation  between  new  loans  and  the 
operation  of  existing  systems  of  borrowers. 

(a)  Tax  matters,  state  and  federal,  including  certain  important  new 
problems  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
electric  cooperatives  are  no  longer  exempt  from  federal  income  tax, 
presenting  a  number  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  cooperative  method 
of  doing  business. 

(b)  negotiation  and  renegotiation  of  wholesale  energy  contracts. 

(c)  Proceedings  before  regulatory  bodies  involving  rates;  end  other 
operational  matters. 

(d)  Mergers  of  REA  cooperatives  p.nd  other  types  of  reorganization. 
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(c)  Contractual  relations-'  of  ’borrowers  among  themselves  and  with 
others. 

(f)  Refunding  of  obligations  to' give  effect  to  new  REA  policies  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic' Act  of 

'  1944.  "  ■ 

(g)  State  legislation.  Nearly  every  state  has  enacted  legislation 
during  the  last  few  years  with  particular  reference  to  electric 
cooperatives.  The  Solicitor's  Office  has  responsibility  in  advising 
borrowers,  upon  request,  with  respect  to  desired  legislation  and 
also  proposals  e.dverse  to  the  program.' 

(3)  Litigation  and  Legal  Research.  These  activities  cut'across  both 
of  the  categories  described  above.  Litigation  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  Certificates  of-  Convenience  and  Necessity  or  other  necessary 
authorizations  from  state  regulatory  bodies  but  it  a.lso  includes 
certain  important  court  proceedings  in  which  REA  is  interested.  These 
proceedings  involve  either  the  security  for  the  Government  loans  or 
matters  of  program,  policy.  During  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
-  considerable  increase  in  opposition  to  the  REA  program,  reflecting 
itself  in  various  types  of  litigation  in  at  least  half  of  the  states. 

It  is  expected  that  this  trend  will  continue  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1947.  Even  with  respect  to  certain  uncontested  proceedings 
before  regulatory  bodies,  some  attention  of  the  Solicitor's  Office 
is  necessary  because  the  security  of  the  Government  loans  and  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  program  are  basically  involved. 

Legal  research  varies  v/ith  the  volume  of  extensive  new  projects, 
raising  nev;  legal  questions.  During  the  war  most  of  REA  construction 
v/as  short  extensions  from  existing  lines  involving  a  minimum  of  nev/ 
matters  requiring  research. 

Forestry,  Research,  and  General  Legal  Services: 

Research  and  general  legal  services:  This  project  includes  the  legal 
work  incident  to  the  following: 

(a)  Activities  of  the  Agri culture,!  Research  Administration  and  its 
eight  constituent  bureaus  which  carry  on  the  research  work  of  the 
Department,  including  the  four  Regional  Research  Laboratories  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^j  as  amended, 

and  the  State-Federal  cooperative  and  grant-in-aid  work  v/ith  the  State 
Experiment  Sta.tions  and  State  Extension  Services;  patent  advice  a,nd 
assistance,  both  in  Washington  and  at  the  site  of  work,  and  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance ,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations, 
the  Library,  and  general  staff- work  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  general  responsibility  of  the  Department  under  the  Surplus 

;  Property  Act  of  1944,  the  Contract  Termination  Act,  the  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion  Act,  Public  Law  518,  78th  Congress  (authorizing 
the  settlement  of  certain  farmers'  indebtedness),  s.nd  other  legislation 
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similarly  requiring  general  coordination.  This  has  involved 
collaboration  with  the  Surplus  Property  Administration  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  regulations  affecting  this  Department  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  as  well  as  departmental  instructions;  preparation  of 
regulations  and  instructions  under  the  debt  settlement  act;  and 
preparation  of  regulations  and  instructions  for  use  under  the  Contract 
Termination  Act. 

(c)  Appointment,  classification,  compensation,  discipline,  and 
leaves  of  absence  of  Department  personnel;  personnel  irregularities, 
including  referral  of  criminal  cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  recovery  under  employees1  bonds  and  otherwise ;  interpretation 
of  such  acts  as  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923 i  the  annual,  sick,  and  military  leave  laws ,  overtime  and  basic 
pay  acts,  the  Retirement  Act,  the  Moad-Ramspcck  Act,  the  Hatch 

11  Clean  Politics11  Act,  and  the  Ramspeck  Act.  Considerable  lega.l 
advice  was  furnished  on  personnel  problems,  particularly  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  veterans1  preference  legislation,  civil  service  rules,  the 
revised  leave  regulations,  the  act  providing  for  lump-sum  payments  { 

for  annual  leave,  e.nd  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  19^5*  This 
latter  statute  will  continue  to  demand  considerable  attention  for 
some  time. 

(d)  The  availability  of  funds  for  all  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department,  and  for  all  other  expenses  not 
immediately  related  to  program  operations;  invitations  to  bid,  bid 
specifications,  contracts,  bonds,  and  leases  for  administrative 
operations,  and  regulation  and  control  of  administrative  property; 
general  bankruptcy  matters;  liaison  work  with  the  Division  of  Federal 
Register,  National  Archives;  statutes,  regulations  and.  executive 
directives  which  affect  all  bureaus  and  a.gencies  of  the  Department, 
including  its  program  operations,  such  as  the  Walsh- Healey  Act,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  Copeland  Act,  Title  II  of  the  First  War  Powers 
Act,  19^1.  the  Eight-Hour  Law,,  fa.ir  employment  practices,  excise 

taxes,  and  penalty  mail.  Extensive  work  has  been  done  in  connection  i 
with  the  applicability  of  social  security  legislation  to  market 
administrators  and  market  agents. 

(c)  Budget  estimates,  appropriation  language  and  legislative  counsel 
with  respect  to  general  appropriation  matters,  including  the;  Department 
appropriation  act;  claims  for  damages  to  property  and  for  personal 
injuries  on  account  of  negligence  of  Depa.rtment  personnel  and  a., 11 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  damages  to  its  personal  property; 
and  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade  marks.  • 

Forestry  and  lands  programs;  This  project  includes  legal,  work  primarily 
incident  to  activities  originating  in  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  as  follows: 

(a)  Forest  Service  activities,  including-  the  administration  and 
extension  of  national  forests;  protection  in  collaboration  with  the 
States  of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  the  purcha.se  of 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  navigability  of  streams  and 
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to  .promote  the  continuous  production  of  timber;  the  protection,  in 
collaboration  with  the  States,  of  forest  lands  and  the  reforestation 
thereof;  the  demonstration  of  reforestation,  growing  end  utilization 
of  timber  and  other  forest  products;  the  establishment  end  adminis¬ 
tration  of  sustained-yield  forest  units;  the  establishment  of  fish 
and  game  sanctuaries  in  the  national  forests;  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  development  of  State  forests  and  farm  forestry; 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  experimental  work  relating  to  the 
development  and  use  of  wood  products;  emergency  fire  protection;  the 
determination  of  forest  products  reeuirements;  and  legal  work  in 
connection  with  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project. 

(b)  Soil  Conservation  activities,  including  the  purchase  of  land 
unsuited  to  cultivation  and  the  administration  and  development  of 
such  land  for  better  adapted  use,  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Perm  Tenant 
Act;  extending  on  a  cooperative  basis  the  facilities  of  Departmental 
agencies  to  such  State  and  local  agencies  as  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts,  wind-  erosion  districts,  grass  conservation  districts,  and 
others,  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended;  and  providing  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  water  and  the  settlement  of  lands  pursuant  to  the 
Case -Wheeler  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  water  conservation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  item  contained  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriation 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 

(c)  Water  activities,  including  all  phases  of  water  development, 
conservation,  use  and  disposa.l. 

(d)  Mineral  activities,  including  the  leasing  of  mineral  rights  on 
lands  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Porest  Service 
and  Parra  Security  Administration,  and  over-all  Departmental  mineral 
problems. 

(e)  Lend  acquisition  activities,  including  the  preparation,  procurement 
of  abstracts  and  curative  data  and  examination  and  approval  of  title 

to  all  lands  acquired  by  the  Department. 

Legal  work  for  forestry^ectivitie s  has  included  the  preparation  of 
opinions  and  the  preparation  and  re vie w  of  numerous  contracts  and 
agreements  incident  to  the  protection  and  administration  of  over 
178,000,000  acres  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Porest  Service, 
including  the  administration  and  control  of  the  sale  of  timber  from 
and  the  occupancy  and  use  of  such  lends,  and  the  preparation  and  reviev; 
of  numerous  documents  in  connection  with  the  Guayule  Rubber  Program 
and  the  Timber  Production  War  Project. 

In  connection  with  soil  conserve t ion  activities  the  Office  prepared 
opinions  and  prepared  and  reviewed  numerous  documents  relating  to  the 
Department’s  activities  in  land  utilization,  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  flood  control,  including  cooperative  agreements  with  States 
and  other  agencies  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  areas  which  comprise  over  7 >000,000  acres  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  reviewed  documents  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  drafting  of  State  legislative  bills  pertinent  to  the  1,300 
soil  conservation  and  other  districts  which  embrace  over  70,000,000  acres. 
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Water  activities  included  the  preparation  of  opinions  and  review  of 
dockets,  reports  end  inter-departmental  agreements  and  other  legal 
instruments  in  connection  with  flood  control  work  as  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  Office  has  conferred  on  pending 
Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  drainage  activities  and  prepared 
analyses  of  State  lav/s  with  reference  to  Federal  cooperation  with 
local  drainage  organizations. 

Mineral  activities  performed  "by  the  Office  included  the  preparation, 
review  and  interpretation  of  mineral  leases,  the  examination  of  the 
qualifications  of  lessees,  approval  of  performance  bonds,  and  the 
examination  of  applications  for  surrender  and  assignment  of  mineral 
leases.  The  Office  also  reviewed  the  unitization  agreement  involving 
lands  of  this  Department,  Interior,  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  private 
persons.  Mineral  regulations  and  procedures  were  also  prepared  by 
the  Office. 

The  legal  work  in  connection  with  land  acquisition  included  preparing 
and  procuring  abstracts  of  title,  examination  and  approval  of  titles 
to  all  lands  acquired  by  the  Department,  review  of  numerous  claims 
under  Public  Law  120,  78th  Congress,  and  the  preparation  of  ouit claim 
deeds  to  perfect  title  in  many  cases. 

Farm  Security  Programs: 

Farm  tenancy  and  water  facilities  programs:  Under  this  project  is 
performed  legal  work  incident  to  activities  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  making,  servicing  and  collection  of  loans  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  farms  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jone s  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  The  special  legal  problems  involve  the  preparation  or  review  of 
opinions  of  title  to  real  property,  negotiations  for  title  insurance 
and  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  sufficiency  of  title  insurance 
proposals,  the  preparation  of  various  real  estate  loan  and  security 
instruments  and  the  foreclosure  of  real  estate  mortgages.  The  work 
also  reouires  a  current  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating 
to  fire,  windstorm  and  title  insurance.  Marked  increases  seem 
certain  to  occur  in  the  volume  of  this  work,  even  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  due,  primarily,  to  increases  of  over  3OO/0  over  the  amount 
authorized  for  loans  in  1945-  The  special  authorization  of  $25,000,000 
for  loans  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  without  regard  to  the  ba„sic 
formula  for  distribution  of  tenant  loan  funds,  has  resulted  in  loans 

in  counties  -where  the  agency  has  not  opera.ted  heretofore.  The  increased 
volume  and  age  of  outstanding  tenant  purchase  loans  will  also  result 
normally  in  more  foreclosures,  sales  and  transfers  of  land  by  borrowers, 
and. other  transactions  incident  to  loan  servicing  and  collection..  It 
is  estimated  that  by  June  30,  1946,  there  will  be  42,000  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  loans  outstanding,  aggregating  $185,000,000. 

(b)  The  sale,  in  accordance  with  tenant  purchase  procedure  and 
standards,,  of  resettlement  and  rural  rehabilitation  project,  lands  in 
licuidation  which,  pursuant  to  Section  43  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Tenant 


Act,  pre  found  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  Title  I  of  that  Act. 

This  work  involves  substantially  the  same  special  legal  problems  as 
are  indicated  under  paragraph  (a).  It  is  estimated  3 ,000  of  such 
units  will  he  sold  by  June  3® ,  1946,  pursuant  to  Title  I. 

(c)  The  supervision  of  veterans',  loan  committees  which  make  the 
certifications  and  recommendations  relating  to  loans  to  veterans 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land,  buildings,  livestock,  eouipment,  machinery  or 
implements,  or  the  repe.ir  and  improvement  of  such  property  used  in 
farming  operations,  pursuant  to  Sections  500-505  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended.  Prom  January  1,  1945,  through 
September  30,  1945 ,  1.223  applications  for  guaranty  have  been 
received,.  Of  this  number  691  have  been  recommended  for  approval. 

(d)  The  construction  of  facilities  for  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  water  by  farmers  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  a.reas  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937.  commonly  known  as  the  Pope- 
Jones  hater  Pacilities  Act.  These  progra.ms  involve  the  making  of 
loans  to  individuals  and  groups  or  associations  of  farmers  for  the 
construction  and  development  of  wells,  ponds,  ditches,  reservoirs, 
pumping  installations  and  other  facilities  for  water  storage  or 
utilization  and  appurtenances  to  such  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  water  for  domestic,  livestock  and  irrigation  uses.  They 

also  involve  technical  advice  and  guidance  in  connection  with  such 
loans  and  the  planning  and  construction  of  such  facilities.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  title  and  security  problems  and  the  problems 
of  Federal  law,  these  programs,  reouire  an  examination  of  corporate 
organization  of  water  users'  associations  and  irrigation  districts 
and  of  water  rights  under  State  law.  With  the  relaxation  of  construc¬ 
tion  restrictions  and  the  availability  of  materials,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  projects  that  can  be  undertaken.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  loans  on  June  }0,  1946, 
will  be  $3,000,000.  It  is  estimated  1,100  of  these  loans,  for 
approximately  $200,000,  will  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

Rural  rehabilitation  programs:  Under  this  project  is  performed  legal 
work  incident  to  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  making  and  administration  of  rura.l  rehabilitation  loans, 
flood  loans,  and  grants,  under  the  various  acts  appropriating  funds 
to  assist  needy  farmers  by  (l)  furnishing  farm  debt  adjustment  services 
(2)  making  and  servicing  loans  to  individual  farmers,  and  (3)  servicing 
outstanding  loans  and  grants  previously  made  through  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  its  predecessors.  The  legal  work  is  of  enormous 
volume,  and  includes,  as  a  major  activity,  the  preparation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  promissory  notes ,  chattel  mortgages,  and  pledge  agreements  . 
of  various  kinds.  The  more  aggressive  collection  policy  has  substan¬ 
tially  increased  the  legal  work  incident  to  this  activity.  Marked 
increases  in  loan  activity  seem  certain  to  occur  in  1947-  The  loans 
outstanding  as  of  June  30.  1945.  aggregated  approximately  ,OOO','O0O. 
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(t>)  The  administration,  os  trustee,  pursuant  to  agreements  'between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  forty-three  State  Rural  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Corporations,  of  the  assets  of  such  Corporations  in  furtherance 
of  rural  rehabilitation  in  the  respective  states.  This  legal  work 
is  of  considera/ble  volume  and  involves  the  additional  complexities 
incident  to  the  administration  of  trust  esta.tes  by  a  Redera.l  agency. 
There  are  forty-three  separate  trust  accounts'  involved.  Total  assets 
aggregate  approximately  $52,000,000. 

(c)  The  administration  o.f  .the  Bankhead-3  lack  Act.  The  legal  work 

includes  the  preparation  or  approval  of  agreements  for  payments  to 
local  ta.x  units  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  -  documents  affecting' the 
dedication  of  lands  to  public  bodies  in  furtherance  of  rural  rehabil¬ 
itation.  Approximately  400  such  agreements  were  entered  into  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  -  •  •  " 

(d)  Servicing  outstanding  loans  to  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing 

associations  (including  the  linuidation  of  those  found  not  to  be 
financially  sound  or  which  may,:  for  other  reasons,  reouire  such 
linuidation),  administration  of  medical  and  health  programs,  including 
grants  to  local  associations  furnishing  medical,  hospital,  and  dental 
assistance  to  low- income  farm  families,-  As  of  June  30,  19^5,  there 
was  approximately  $12,150,000  in  loans  outstanding  to  cooperative 
associations.  . ,  , ..... 

(e)  The  liquidation  of  all  resettlement  projects  and  rural  rehabili¬ 
tation  projects  for  resettlement . purposes ,  including  homestead, 
cooperative  farming,  land  purchasing,  and  defense  relocation  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  all  activities  involving  cooperative  purchasing  for  colonies 
of  rehabilitants  or  tenant  purchasers.  Among  other  things,  the  legal 
work  involves  the  preparation  of  linuidation  agreements  involving 
intricate  factual  situations,  cancellation  of  long-term  leases,  the 
dissolution  Of  cooperatives  and  corporations  now  on  the  projects,  the 
preparation  of  sales  agreements,  corporate  resolutions,  deeds, 
mortgages,  and  notes,  and  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and  Executive 
Orders  governing  or  bearing  upon  such  projects.  During  the  period 
July  1,  1945  to  December  15,  1945,  sales  of  1,368  separate  units 
involving  259,288  acres  had.  been  completed.  The  total  sales  oricc 

was  approximately  $8,304,800.  There  still  remains  to  be  liquidated 
5,26l.  units  representing  a  total  acreage  of  1,059,962.  The  sales  of 
such  property  on  credit,  the  enforcement  of  the  Government's  rights 
with  respect  to  property  thus  sold,  and  the  handling  of  litigation 
incident  to  liquidation  will  require  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
continuing  legal  work. 

In  addition  to  the  special  legal  problems  mentioned  above,  the  legal 
work  required  in  all  of  the  Earm  Security  programs  includes  developing 
and  applying  regulations  and  instructions;  preparing  opinions, 
memoranda,  of  law  and  correspondence;  handling  a  large  volume  of 
litigation  necessitating  reference  of  cases  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  comprehensive  reports  dealing  with  the  fa.cts  end  the 
special  provisions  of  la.w  which  apply;  handling  compromises  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  either  under  the  special  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  by  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Attorney 
General;  and  reviewing  for  legal  clearance  a  large  volume  of  adminis¬ 
trative  correspondence. 
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Farm  Credit  Programs:  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  furnishes  legal 
services  reouired  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  services 
relate  to: 

(a)  Supervision  of  various  incorporated  credit  agencies  supervised 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  are  the  Federal  land  banks, 
national  farm  loan  associations,  and  joint  stock  land  banks  (in 
liquidation),  operating  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (1916); 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  operating  under  the  Agricultural 
Credits  Act  of  1923;  and  production  credit  corporations,  production 
credit  associations,  and  banks  for  cooperatives,  operating  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 * 

(b)  The  conduct  of  certain  direct  loan  programs  administered  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  including  crop  and  feed  loans  under  the 
Act  of  January  29,  1937;  loans  to  farmers  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  under  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933;  liouidation  of  a  $500,000,000  revolving  fund  for  use  in  making 
loans  to  cooperative  associations  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act;  and  loans  by  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act 
of  1932  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937- 

( c )  Assistance  under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926  to  farm 
groups  through  research  and  technical  assistance  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  effective  marketing,  purchasing,  and  agricultural 
services  to  cooperative  organizations;  and  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  19*+5  the  Office  advised  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  regarding  legal  questions  pertaining  to  its  internal 
operations,  functions,  powers,  and  programs,  and  to  its  exercise  of 
supervision  over  corporate  credit  agencies.  This  included  legal 
advice  relating  to  the  terms  of  and  enforcement  of  loans  of  the 
various  credit  agencies,  and,  as  to  the  corporations  involved,  their 
investments,  personnel  practices,  corporate  procedures,  rights  and 
obligations  under  contracts,  status  as  public  or  private  corporations, 
and  issuance  and  retirement  of  stock  and  other  securities.  The 
Office  prepared  or  assisted  in  preparing  regulations,  orders,  and 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  govern  the 
agencies  under  its  supervision  and  its  direct  loan  programs;  prepared 
various  legal  forms;  performed  legal  services  with  respect  to 
legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Administration  and  its 
agencies;  participated  in  organization  studies  of  the  legal  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  farm  credit  districts;  prepared  periodical  summaries 
of  legal  cases  relating  to  cooperative  associations;  and  supervised 
or  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  civil  litigation  and  reported  civil 
and  criminal  cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  Office  performed  special  legal  services  in 
connection  with  farm  credit  programs  as  follows: 

!  Long-term  credit  programs:  The  Office  initiated  with  the  legal 
staffs  of  the  district  Farm  Credit  Administration  a.  broad  study  of 
title  procedures  with  a  view  to  simplification  and  economy  to  farmers 
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who  obtain  mortgage  loans  from  the  Federal  land  banks  and  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Legal  assistance  was  furnished  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  calling  of  over  $60,000,000  of  consolidation  Federal 
Farm  loan  bonds,  borrowings  aggregating  some  $250,000,000  by  the 
twelve  Federal  land  banks  from  commercial  banks,  borrowings  by  Federal 
land  banks  individually  from  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
aggregating  over  $172,000,000,  and  the  issuance  of  consolidated  bonds 
amounting  to  some  $370,000,000,  some  for  collateral  purposes  and  some 
for  public  sale. 

Legal  services  were  furnished  in  relation  to  plans  for  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  national  farm  loan  associations  and  certain  litigation 
now  pending  in  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  involving  the 
rehabilitation  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville. 

Legal  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  drafting  of  regulations  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  the  disposition 
of  surplus  agricultural  and  forest  property  under  authority  originating  , 
in  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  and  in  the  preparation  of  regula-  V 
tions  and  procedures  in  connection  with  the  guaranty  of  loans  for  the 
purciia.se  of  farms  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

Short-term  credit  programs:  The  Office  assisted  in  the  conduct  of 
litigation  in  State  and  Federal  courts,  involving  short-term  loans 
and  collections;  prepared  deeds,  leases,  and  other  documents  necessary 
to  the  continuing  linuidation  of  assets  in  the  Revolving  Fund;  assisted 
in  working  out  procedures  for  the  retirement  of  Government  capital  in 
the  production  credit  system;  and  furnished  legal  services  incident 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the 
Agricultural  Appr opria.t i ons  Act  of  1945- 

The  Office  also  assisted  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division  and 
the  Revolving  Fund  Section  in  devising  and  establishing  procedure  for  ^ 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  ,  79th  Congress, 
approved  December  20,  1944,  relating  to  compromise,  adjustment,  and 
cancellation  of  indebtedness  arising  from  loans  ma.de  to  farmers  under 
certain  specified  Acts  of  Congress. 

General  Administration  and  Business  Functions; 

This  project  includes  the  supervision  and  direction,  by  the  Solicitor 
and  his  immediate  staff,  of  the  performance  of  all  legal  work  mentioned 
above  for  the  Department ,  both  de pa. rt mental  end  field;  and  all  adminis¬ 
trative  and  business  functions  of  the  Office,  both  departmental  and 
field,  including  personnel ,  budget,  fiscal,  procurement,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services. 

Field  Activities;  , 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  as  reorganized  in  July, 
1942,  responsibility  has  been  delegated  insofar  as  is  possible  .to 
regional  attorneys  in  the  field  offices.  The  eleven  regional  offices 
have  performed  all  pha.scs  of  legal  work  in  connection  with  the  program 
activities  of  the  Department  carried  on  in  the  regional  areas  of  the 
component  agencies. 
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(b)  Working  Fund  (Office  of  the  Solicitor) 


This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  JO,  193? >  from  the  Federal 
Cron  Insurance  Corporation  for  legol  services  performed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  PONDS 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obliga¬ 
tions  , 

1943 

Es  time,  ted 
obliga¬ 
tions  , 

1946 

Estimated 
obi  i  ga- 
tions , 

1947 

Working  Funds  (Office  of  the  Solicitor) 

Advances  from: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation : 
For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  the  crop  insurance  program 

15, SSI 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm  Labor: 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  the 
farm  labor  supply  program  a/  . 

40,013 

26,972 

TOTAL,  OBLIGE I CITS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FUNDS  . 

53,399 

26,972 

a/  Allotment  from  funds  appropriated  on  a  calendar  year  basis  for  the 
farm  labor  supply  program  in  a  separate  act.  Availability  of 
present  funds  nuoropr iated  for  this  urogram  is  limited  to  December  Jl, 

1946. 
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penalty  mail  estimate 

Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  the  Solicitor) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease  (-) 

1947  over  1946 

Category  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Category  2 

$1,574 

$2,250 

$2,500 

+$250 

Total 

1,574 

2,250 

2,500 

+  250 

Category  2  consists  of  operational  and  administrative  correspondence 
between  the  various  units  and  field  offices  of  the  Solicitor's 
Office,  and  with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  legal  work  being  performed  for  those  bureaus,  including 
distribution  of  legal  opinions  and  the  transmittal  of  case  material 
during  the  course  of  consideration;  correspondence  with  other 
Government  departments  and  the  public,  including  correspondence 
with  the  United  St, tes  attorneys  in  litigation  matters,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  notices  incident  to  the  holding  of  administrative 
hearings,  numerous  demand  letters  incident  to  the  collection  of 
outstanding  loans  of  the  credit  agencies  and  legal  correspondence 
with  rural  electrif ication’ and  other  cooperative  associations. 

The  increase  of  $250  for  1947  will  be  required  to  cover  the  cost 
of  mailing  correspondence  originating  in  the  various  units  and 
field  offices  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  as  the  result  of:  (1) 
additional  legal  and  title  work  incident  to  the  forest  land  ac¬ 
quisition  program  contemplated  in  fiscal  year  1947  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Weeks  Eorestry  ^ct ;  (2)  the  expanded  rural  electrification 
program;  and  (3)  increase  in  anticipated  legal  work  relating  to 
farm  security  loans  processed  during  1946  and  prior  fiscal  years. 


i 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


(a)  Salaries  and  expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1946  .  $453,000 

Transfers,  1946,  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in  detail 

below)  . . .  +167,630 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 


Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (actual  additional  funds 
required,  $76,000;  offset  in  part  by  an  estimated  saving 
of  $4,000  for  bulk  mailing  costs  under  Section  3.  Public  Law 

374,  78th  Congress)  . . . . . .  +72,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . .  692,630 

Eudget  estimate,  1947: 

Direct  appropriation  . . .  $578,500 

Transfer  from  Commo.dity  Credit  Corporation .  12,555  591.055 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -12,297 

Other  decrease  -89,278  .  -101,575 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration 
of  Office  of  Information 
and  of  informational 
work  . 

$90,509 

$93,049 

$33,600 

-$59,449 

2.  Business  service,  in¬ 
cluding  communications 
and  records  . 

34,311+ 

‘*2.335 

42,100 

-235 

3.  Publications  prepara¬ 
tion,  distribution  and 
control  . 

170,045 

200,998 

192,220 

-8,778  ' 

4.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  special  re¬ 
ports  and  current  in¬ 
formation  . 

109,073 

91,668 

57,854 

-33,814 

5.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  by  exhibits 

46,620 

66,000 

115,900 

+49,900 

6.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  by  radio  . 

60,45s 

62,797 

37.100 

-25.697 

7.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  to  the  press 

58,369 

65,340 

53,985 

-11,355 

8.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  by  motion 
pictures  . . 

192,629 

58,146 

58,296 

+150 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

191*5 ' 

1946 

(estimated) 

1.947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

9.  Overtime  pay  . 

91.580 

12,297 

«•  *-• 

.  A  .  •  .  •, 

-12,297. 

Covered-  into  Treasury,  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  .529 . 

200 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

39,705 

-  i- 

-  -- 

-  - 

Total  available  . ...  . . . 

293,502 

692,630" 

591,055 

-101,575  (1) 

Continuing  transfers  from: 
Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  . 

-11,179 

-12,854 

-12,555 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion"  . . 

-215,000 

-154,776 

Transfers  from  other 

appropriations  (as  shown 
in  detail  in  Budget 

schedules)  . 

Anticipated  supplemental 

-153,321 

-72,000 

— 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  .... 

514,002 

453.000 

572,500 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


(l)  The  net  decrease  of  $101,575  in  estimated  available  funds  under  this 
item  for  19^7  consists  of  the  $12,297  decrease  for  overtime,  and  the 
following:  ; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $153*367  due  to  eliminating  from  the  estimates 
for  1947,  the  funds  transferred  in  1946  from  the  appropriation 
"War  Food  Administration,  Salaries  and  expenses." 

(h)  An  increase  of  $1,600  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1947, 
within-grade  salarjr  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $12,717  to  provide  editorial  assistance  and 
other  necessary  expenses  for  the  preparation  and  'editing  of  the 
Agricultural  Yearbook. 

The  Need:  Adequate  planning  for  production  of ' the  Agriculture  Yearbook 
as  a  regular  series  requires  the  simultaneous  preparation  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  material  for  a  book  on  one  agricultural  subject  while  the 
book  to  follow  it  is  in  the  planning  stage  of  research  and  review 
of  subject  matter,  preliminary  writing  and  outline  of  related  phases 
of  subject  material.  The  extremely  wide  range  of  agricultural 
science  and  activity  requires  a  complex  interweaving  of  subject 
matter  covering  many  phases  of  any  one  selection  of  a 'subject  from 
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this  range.  The  description  and  explanation  of  the  complex  subject 
chosen  is  simple,  clear  language  with  few  but  adequate  illustra¬ 
tions,  requires  the  highest  degree  of  writing  and  editorial  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  agricultural  science.  It  requires  constant 
collaboration  with  Department  specialists,  cooperating  agricultural 
workers  in  public  and  private  agencies,  and  educational  agencies. 

Work  Plan;  '  One  editor  must  oversee  all  department  activity  relating 
to  Yearbook  preparation,  consult  with  Department  scientists  and 
specialists  on  the  accuracy  or  adequacy  of  proposed  material, 
analyze  and  coordinate  all  material  for  the  book,  and  complete  the 
final  editing  of  the  entire  book.  At  the  same  time  a  subordinate 
editor  and  a  trained  research  worker  should  be  engaged  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  outline  for  the  succeeding  Yearbook,  and  work  with  research 
technicians  on  subject  matter  preparation.  The  trained  research 
worker  in  agricultural  subjects  will  be  required  to  carry  forward 
minor  editorial  duties,  book  research,  compilation  of  research  data 
and  bibliography  references  from  various  sources,  and  assist  in 
office  duties. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $49,772  to  conduct  exhibitions  at  fairs  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1946;  to  revise  existing  exhibits;  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  up-to-date,  new  exhibits,  for  the  calendar  year  19^7  exhibit 
season. 

Objective ;  To  provide  for  planning,  production  and  display  of  agri¬ 
cultural  educational  exhibits  at  fairs  and  other  places  where 
suitable  exhibition  opportunities  may  be  developed;  to  coordinate 
exhibit  activities  of  the  Department;  and  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Department  and  its  branches  in  the  use 
of  educational  exhibits  for  disseminating  agricultural  information. 

The  Problem  and  Significance:  Opportunities  for  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  information  by  means  of  exhibits  at  fairs  should  be 
restored  to  a  large  extent  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1946,  and 
should  be  fully  restored  by  the  summer  and  fall  of  19^7-  It  is  the 
Department's  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  and  other  suitable 
opportunities  for  bring  current  agricultural  information  before  the 
public  as  fully  as  possible  and  as  rapidly  as  opportunities  permit. 

In  May  1942,  conservation  of  transportation  for  war  purposes  in¬ 
duced  suspension  of  the  entire  Department's  exhibit s-at-f airs 
program,  and  since  that  time  light-weight  cardboard  displays  shown 
in  windows,  at  meetings,  or  other  places  were  used  as  partial 
substitutes.  During  the  period,  1942-45,  some  fairs  suspended  operar- 
tions  due  to  military  use  of  their  plants  but  some  continued  to 
operate,  and  others  plan  to  reppen  as  quickly  as  their  facilities 
have  been  released  and  transportation  is  fully  available.  This 
will  result  in  considerable  demand  for  increased  showing  of  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Department  will  have 
available  for  showing  at  fairs  a  limited  number  of  -new  exhibits  pre¬ 
senting  information  on  current  agricultural  problems/  plus  certain 
'  older  exhibits  which  will  have  been  revised  and'  renovated'  with  funds 
made  available  in  1946.  The  older  exhibits  which'- have'  been  shown  at 
■many  fairs  will  be  useful  for  a  while  to  tide.: over •  the- situation  un¬ 
til  more  currently  needed  exhibits  can  be  prepared.  '  The  pioblem  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  to' meet  the  demand  of  the  fair  showing 
season  of  1946  (fiscal  year  1947)  with  the  exhibits  available,  and 
to  concurrently  prepare  new  -ones  on  reconversion  and  post-war  .prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  to  meet  more  effectively  the  needs  for'  the-  show¬ 
ing  season  of  1947.  . 

The  need  for  light-weight  cardboard  exhibits  produced  in  quantity 
probably  will  also  continue,  and  must  be  met,  since  they  usually  form 
a  part  of  a  special  program  activity  in  which  it  is  necessary  to,  secure 
rapid  and  widespread  response.  . 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Distribution  of  increases  and  Decreases,  by  Purposes  and  Projects 
(Excluding  overtime  pay) 
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,333:  -153,367:  +1,600:  +12,717:  +19,772 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) 


Change 

No. 


1 


2 


3 


-*  -x-  -x-  for  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  [$53,470] 
$115,900.#  and  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  display 
of  motion  and  sound  pictures  [$50,000,  including  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Federal,  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other 
agencies],  $53,296:"*  Provided,  however.  That  if  the  total 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  from  which  transfers  to  this  appropriation 
are  herein  authorized  shall  at  any  time  exceed  or  fall  below 
the  amounts  estimated,  respectively,  therefor  in  the  Budget 
for  such  year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to  be  transferred 
therefrom  to  this  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  may  be 
expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in  such  amounta  as  [the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  there¬ 
on  with  representatives  of  the  Department,  shall  determine] 
are  appropriate  to  the  requirements  as  changed  by  such  reduc¬ 
tions  or  increases  in  such  appropriations  or  authorizations: 
x  -x-  -x-  provided  further.  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion 
pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  $10,000  may  be  used  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  [Act  of  September  21,  1944 
(Public  Law  425]  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (5  U.S.C.  574):  *  #  * 


The  first  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  clause  "including  cooper¬ 
ation  with  Federal,  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other  agencies", 
contained  in  this  item  in  the  1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  and 
relating  to  cooperation  in  effectuating  the  purposes  for  which  the  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made. 


The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  this  language  is  to  shorten 
and  simplify  the  item.  The  clause  proposed  for  deletion  is  considered 
surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  retained  in  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  act,  the  cooperative  work  being  authorized  by  uhe  Act  of  May  15, 
1862  (5  U.S.C.  511),  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  Act  .of  July  24,  1919  (5  U.S.C.  563-564).  Elimination 
of  the  languagh  from  :the  annual  appropriation  act  will  not — in  any  way — 
change  the  1 sc ope  or  character  of  the  work  performed  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  item,  or  the  authority  of  the  Department  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  such  work. 

The  second  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  clause,  "the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine,"  contained  in  the  proviso  in  the 
1946  Appropriation  Act  authorizing  transfers  from  other  appropriations 
or  authorizations  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules.  The  language  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  deleted  imposes  on  the  .Budget  Director  the  responsibility 
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for  adjusting  the  amount  to  be  transferred  whenever  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  or  authorization  from  which' the  transfer  is  to  bo  made 
differs  from  the  amount -of  such  item  as. estimated  for  in  the  Budget. 

The  language  in  question  has  been  examined  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  last 
IJarch  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  on  the  subject  of  legislative  provisions  in  ap¬ 
propriation  bills.  It  appears  that  that  portion  of  the  proviso  which 
authorizes  the  Budget  Director  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
under  certain  circumstances  may  be  legislative  in  character  and,  there¬ 
fore,  presumptively  subject  to  a  point-  of  order,  since  it  imposes  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities  on  him.  Its  deletion  from  the  1947  Bill  is 
therefore  proposed.  Should  the  proposal'  be  approved,  it,  would  be  the 
intent  of  the  Department  to  continue  to  consult  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
on  such  transfers. 

The  third  change  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  in  the 
.language  a  reference  to  the  title  of  the  basic  law  and  the  related 
code  citation  applicable  to  the  special  limitation  on  employment  as 
indicated  in  the  proviso  stated  above. 

Note. --In  the  appropriation  langua.ge  for  this  item  in  the  printed  - 
Budget,  the  limitations  on  expenditures  for  exhibits  and  motion  picture 
work  were  inadvertently  not  increased  to  include  provision  for  placing 
on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947,  within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are 
estimated  to  be  in  effect  for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  budget  schedules.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  correct  limitation  amounts  are  shown  in  the 
language  contained  on  the  preceding  page. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objectives:  To  coordinate  and  supervise  the  publications  and  information 
work  of  the  Department  in  order  that  the  most  useful  facts  on  agri¬ 
culture  may  be  placed  before  farmers  and  others  for  efficient  use  in 
agricultural  production  and  in  solving  the  problems  of  reconversion  in 
the  production,  marketing  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products;  to 
function  as  one  of  the  staff  group  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  his  and  the  Department's  responsibilities  required  by 
legislative  enactments;  and  to  report  on  farmers'  needs  for  food  and 
agriculture  information  to  the  Secretary  and  the  technical  and  executive 
staff  of  the  Department  so  that  programs  may  be  concentrated  on  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  agriculture. 

Necessity  for  the  Activities:  The  act  creating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  directed  it  to  acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense.  As  one  of  the  major  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Department  is  also  a  research  and  service  institution  for  the  general 
welfare.  Information  work,  therefore,  functions  as  a  vital  part  of  all 
operations  of  the  Department,  so  that  the  staff  function  of  coordinating 
and  managing  the  information  work  of  the  Department . serves  every  phase 
of  the  activities  required  of  the  Department.  The  Office  of  Information 
in  carrying  out  this  staff  function  participates  in  helping  farmers 
maintain  efficient  production  for  all  purposes;  in  helping  farm  and 
city  families  use  food  for  improving  health,  and  in  assisting  them  to 
meet  problems  of  farm  marketing  and  supply;  in  helping  scientists  and 
technicians  through  research  publications  and  reports;  and  in  helping 
farmers  to  plan  for  reconversion  and  peacetime  adjustments. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Information  functions  as  a  service  agency 
for  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  fulfilling  their  publication,  printing 
and  general  distribution  needs,  and  performs  a  part  of  the  Department's 
management  functions  in  exercising  leadership  in  controlling  the  use  of 
printing  and  binding  funds,  in  utilizing  funds  most  economically  in 
the  procurement  of  supplies  of  forms,  publications,  and  duplicated 
material,  and  in  distributing  publications  and  current  information 
materials.  The  Office  of  Information  also  has  the  responsibility  for 
central  control  of  mailing  lists,  release  of  information  to  press  and 
radio  channels,  and  coordination  in  preparation  and  distribution  of 
motion  pictures  and  exhibits. 

Report  of  Activities:  The  Office  is  currently  devoting  its  energies  to 
present  facts  that  will  help  meet  the  problems  of  producing  and 
managing  the  supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  reconversion  needs.  The 
Office  is  called  upon  more  frequently  to  assist  in  Department  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  functions  as  the  problem  of  civilian  food  supply  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The  over-all  food  eductional  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  greater  food  production  and  to  supply  all  needs,  which 
the  Office  was  asked  to  undertake  near  the  end  of  the  19^+3  fiscal  year, 
has  been  carried  forward  a.s  a  coordinated  operation  through  Department 
facilities,  the  Offices  of  Price  Administration  and  Economic 
Stabilization,  the  Advertising  Council,  citizens  organizations  and 
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cooperating  food  trade  organizations.  This  type  of  activity  will  he 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  19^6  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  informa¬ 
tion  service  through  all  media  has  been  provided  in  19^5  and  in  this 
fiscal  year  to  assist  directly  in  materials  and  facilities  and  labor 
programs. 

Publications  Preparation  and  Control;  The  planning  of  publications, 
determination  of  total  editions  to  be  printed  and  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  have  been  carried  down  nearer  to  the  offices  preparing  publi¬ 
cations  and  planning  their  distribution.  Bureau  editors  and  informa-  . 
tion  staff  representatives  consult  the  distribution  specialists  of 
the  Office  of  Information  more  frequently  to  decide  on  the  usefulness 
of  a  projected  publication  in  terms  of  current  needs,  and  to  determine 
the  preparation  steps,  format,  and  type  of  paper  which  would  achieve 
maximum  economy  in  paper,  funds,  and  distribution  expense.  Bureaus 
of  the  Department  submit  their  complete  publication  plans,  and  periodic 
revisions  of  plans,  to  the  Office  for  reference  to  other  bureaus  as 
a  means  of  promoting  a  common  understanding  and  thus  avoid  duplication 
in  the  early  stages  of  publications  preparation. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  also  in  getting  out  promptly 
notices  and  digests  of  planned  publications  to  State  Extension 
Services  to  enable  them  to  order  publications  more  economically,  and 
to  plan  their  own  publication  programs.  This  helps  to  promote  better 
distribution  practices  within  the  states,  and  to  provide  this  Office 
with  data  needed  to  put  printing  orders  on  a  minimum  requirement 
basis.  This  also  results  in  substantial  savings  of  printing  funds 
and  paper  in  addition  to  the  indirect  benefits  of  improved  control 
of  distribution  in  the  states.  A  standing  committee  of  bureau  editors 
designated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past  fiscal  year  is  analyzing 
editorial  and  publication  practices  to  develop  further  means  of  im¬ 
provement.  Coordinated  distribution  of  current  information  materials 
and  basic  statements  for  use  as  background  data  by  department  field 
workers  and  cooperating  agencies  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Close  control  of  orders  for  printed  and  duplicated  materials  was 
continued  in  operation  to  conserve  funds,  as  well  as  paper.  The 
degree  of  full  cooperation  obtained  from  all  department  offices  at¬ 
tests  to  full  recognition  by  employees  in  all  branches  of  the  need 
for  saving  and  salvaging  paper.  Paper  savings  achieved  through  this 
control  amount  to  4g,100  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  19^5»  resulting 

from  reduced  number  of  pages,  use  of  both  sides  of  the  paper,  single 

spacing,  and  reduction  in  number  of  copies  originally  ordered.  In 

addition  there  were  additional,  though  not  readily  measurable, 
savings  in  material  reductions  in  the  early  stages  of  preparation 
resulting  from  a  better  understanding  of  control  limitations  among 
employees  in  the  Department. 

Requests  for  Information  and  Publications:  Incoming  requests  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  leaflets,  research  and  technical  bulletins,  and 
general  information  requests  were  handled  without  undue  delay  by  ad¬ 
justing  work  routines  to  produce  more  sorting,  marking,  and  other 
preparation  work  for  filling  requests  in  the  first  five  days  of  the 
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week  in  order  to  keep  the  total  production  rate  up  "by  employing  part- 
time  typists  under  the  4g-hour  week  schedule.  This  method  of  ad¬ 
justing  employment  was  satisfactory  during  the  6-day  week,  hut  some 
overtime  has  "been  required  during  this  fiscal  year  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  delay  in  filling  requests  for  publications.  The  backlog  of 
requests  was  held  down  during  most  of  the  year,  although  an  unusual 
peak  developed  in  July  1945  due  to  the  sustained  demand  for  publi¬ 
cations  and  information  on  canning  in  the  home. 

Prompt  handling  of  Congressional  requests  was  consistently  main¬ 
tained.  A  total  of  727.800  requests  were  handled  in  fiscal  year 
1945  compared  with  the  1944  fiscal  year  figure  of  1,055,641,  which 
included  requests  for  war  food  materials.  Requests  in  the  four 
months,-  July  through  October  1945,  were  238,000  against  239,000  in 
those  four  months  of  the  1944  fiscal  year.  Requests  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  showed  about  25$  increase  in  the  two  periods.  Tabulation  of 
reports  on  volume  of  requests  for  publications  weighing  more  than 
four  pounds  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
because  prompt  rendering  of  bills  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
made  it  possible  to  check  expenditures  shortly  after  the  end  of 
each  month.  This  released  part  of  one  employee's  time  for  more 
productive  work  of  filling  requests  for  publications. 

Printing  Management:  The  number  o'f  printing  requisitions  and  or¬ 
ders  handled'  in  19^5  totaled  3 >975  a  reduction  from  the  1944  total 
of  4,211,  made  by  exercising  moire  direct  control  in  consolidating 
orders  for  forms  and  holding  up  these  types  of  orders  until  old 
supplies  were  reduced  to  minimum  working  inventories.  A  total  of 
3,39 3  requisitions  and  orders  were  handled  in  1943*  Printers  in  the 
Office  advised  bureaus  and  agencies  on  technical  matters  while  plans 
were  being  laid  for  printing  and  distributing  necessary  publications, 
particularly  those  made  available  in  connection  with  special  informa¬ 
tion  programs.  They  were  also  required  to  perform  more  detailed  work 
of  negotiating* with  printers  under  contract  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  as  well  as  contract  printers  processing  jobs  under 
waiver. 

Direct  control  was  maintained  on  orders  for  letterheads  to  adhere 
to  the  paper  conservation  policy  of  using  up  letterheads  made  ob¬ 
solete  by  changes  in  organization.  A  saving  of  $14,212  alone, 
averaging  $1,185  per  month,  was  made  in  handling  all  printing  or¬ 

ders  by  changing  paper  stock  and  size,  and  by  other  technical 
changes  in  printing  orders.  Printing  operations  are  kept  in  step 
with  the  progress  in  the  forms  management  program  of  the  Department, 
both  to  take  advantage  of  improvements  in  forms  printing  which  will 
result  in  printing  economies,  and  as  a  measure  of  management  in  , 
handling  printing  funds  in  keeping  with  bureau  and  program  needs. 
Coordination  between  printing  and.  distribution  is  maintained  as  a 
day-to-day  function  to  keep  jobs  on  which  rapid  deliveries  must  be 
made  flowing  smoothly  through  all  the  printing,  packaging,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  handling  routines  to  places  of  final  use. 
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Press  Service:  The  intensity  of  Press  Service  activities  for  the  past 
year  continued,  largely  because  of  the  great  demand  for  information  on 

food  and  feed,  not  only  by  the  press  hut  by  others  as  well.  This  serv¬ 
ice  as  the  official  outlet  of  the  Department  for . statements  to  the 
press  is  called  upon  many  times  a  day  as  a  quick  source  of  information 
on  present  as  well  as  past  actions  and  for  checking  expected  announce¬ 
ments  of  current  Department  actions.  Thus'  a  great  deal  of  verbal  and 
written  information  was  supplied  both  in  person  and  by  telephone  to 
Department  officials,  to  the  press,  and  to  other  government  agencies. 
For  overall  coverage,  a  "daily  summary"  of  current  and  press  reports 
continues  in  demand  and  is  kept  in  use  in  order  to  minimize  requests 
for  all  Department  releases.  This  Department  office  also  functions  as 
the  clearance  agency  for  releases  by  other  government  agencies  which 
in  any  way  affect  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  From 
indications  during  the  past  year  and  recent  months,  requests  for  spot 
information  on  reconversion  and  post-war  agricultural  activities  are 
as  numerous  as  they  were  for  war  activities  pertaining  to  food,  feed, 
and  fiber.  Thus  no  immediate  reduction  may  be  'anticipated  in  the 
volume  of  information  requested. 

Radio  Service:  Emphasis  in  radio  activities  was  placed  on  (l)  sup¬ 
plying  farmers  with  information  about  farm  production  and  Government 
programs  to  assist  them  in  meeting  current  needs  for  food  and  fiber; 

(2)  supplying  homemakers  with  information  to  assist  them  in  wise 
management  of  available  food  supplies  and  other  home  management  prob¬ 
lems;  and  (3)  informing  the  general  public  on  problems  and  progress 
in  production  and  use  of  food  and  agricultural  products. 

On  network  programs,  the  Radio  Service  last  year  arranged  and  pro¬ 
duced  weekly  a  l6|--minute  period  on  "Your  Home  and  Garden."  In  ad¬ 
dition,  arrangements  were  made  and  material  supplied  for  104  network 
talks  and  interviews;  70  spot  announcements  of  one  and  two  minutes 
were  prepared  and  furnished  to  three  networks...  The  weekly  half-hour 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  program  formerly  broadcast  Saturdays  by 

the  ABC  network  was  replaced  early  in  19^5  under  mutual  agreement  by 

the  half-hour  weekly  program,  "Your  Home  and  Garden,"  mentioned  above. 

but  in; September  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  program  was  put  back 

on  the- National  Broadcasting  network  for  one-half  hour  every  Saturday. 

The  Department  participates  regularly,  presenting  national  food  news, 

home  and  garden  information,  and  research  Information.  As  a  partial 
substitute  for  wartime  cuts  in  radio  network  time  supplied  without 
cost  to  the  Department,  transcriptions  carrying,  subjects  focused  on 
various  angles  of  the  food  production  program  were  distributed  co¬ 
operatively  with  State  extension  editors  to  about  375  radio  stations. 
Mechanical,  costs  of  producing  these  transcriptions  were  borne  by  the 
Department. 

On  individual  station  programs,  radio  departments  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  were  regularly  supplied  with  information  for  use  by  their 
client  stations.  Regular  script  service  for.  farm  and  home  broadcasts 
are  maintained  to  State  extension  editors  and  individual  stations  for 
use  in  coordinated  Federal-State  broadcasts. 
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The  letter  to  station  farm  directors,  giving  current  background’  in-  • 
formation,  which  the  directors  may  .use  at  their  own  discretion  -to 
guide  them  'in  planning  their  services  to  farmers,,  has  been  continued 
as  a  current  service.  The  Radio  Service  cooperates  in  a  similar 
weekly  letter  to  directors  of  women's  programs.  A  f ive-day-a-week 
program  called  "Western  Agriculture"  was  discontinued  last  year  and 
plan  developed  for  the  Department's  western  radio  representative  to 
give  fuller  service  to  extension  editors  and  to  western  farm  program- 
directors  on  individual  stations.  This  service  includes  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  radio  schools  for  extension  and  other  agricultural  workers  - 
using  radio.  . 

Motion.  Picture  Service:  Some  work  was  done  on  21  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jects  during. the  past  fiscal  year.  Of  these  subjects,  7  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  .released  for  distribution;  3  were  completed  and  are 
awaiting  ^release; * J  were  scheduled  for  completion  and  released  short¬ 
ly  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  and  work  was  continued  on  2  over 
the  year's  end  as  subject  matter  was  made  available.  In  addition, 
the  Motion  Picture  Service  cooperated  with  agencies  in  production 
activities  on  17  subjects  and  on  the  revision  of  3*  Of  these,  6  new 
pictures-  were  completed  and  released  for  distribution. 

These  motion  pictures  embraced1  a  varity  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
farmers  and  the  public  in  general,  such  as  the  organization  of  farm¬ 
er  cooperatives  to  increase  production  through  sound  financing;  .the 
control  of  erosion  and  increase  of  soil  productiveness  through  the 
organization  of  soil  conservation  districts;  advice  to  veterans  on 
pitfalls  to  avoid  in  taking  up  farming  for  a  livelihood;  better  ir¬ 
rigation  practices;  training  of  forest  fire  fighters  in  fighting  and 
control  of  forest  fires;  how  to  build  up  and  maintain  our  forest 
resources  depleted  by  war  demands;  how  to  increase  the  feed  value  of 
hay  by  25  percent,  thereby  increasing  our  meat  supply;  how  to  feed 
livestock  for  greater  production  and  how  inspection  insures  a  whole-’ 
some  mea't  supply;  how  to  manage  our  wild  life  resources  so  as  to 
supplement  our  meat  supply;  how  to  cure  meats,  country  style;  how 
to  preserve  and  conserve  foods  by  freezing;  what  to  eat  of  available 
foods  for  better  nutrition  and  health;  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
for  productive  Victory  Gardens;  better  ..methods  of  food  production  and 
utilization  to  help  relieve  the  food  .shortage  and  malnutrition  in 
Puerto  Rico;  how  to  obtain  more  power  with  less 'labor  through  the  use 
of  electricity;  and  a  plea  for  emergency  farm  labor  to  relieve  the 
farm  labo'r  shortage  and  help  harvest  war-needed  crops. 

Exhibits  Service;  Aid  to  Department  field  workers -in  getting  in¬ 
formation-before  the  rural -public  was  continued  through  production 
of  small  portable  exhibits  produced  in  quantity.  Also  planning  and 
considerable  production  work  was  completed  on  a  large  number  of  port¬ 
able  exhibits  for  use  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
portray -the  advantages  of  its  Area  Plan.  Calls  'for  special  exhibits 
were  met-,: -usually  through:  development  of  material  which  can  be  carried 
from  place  -to  place,  on  such  subjects  as  conversion  of  surplus  war 
materials  to  agricultural  uses,  safety  in  forest  communication' work, 
the  Ration*  s  food  picture,  and,  among  others,  the  illustrative  elements 
were  produced  for  a  display  designed  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
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Third  In ter- American  Conference  on  Agriculture  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

As  time  and  resources  have  permitted,  some  existing  exhibits  have  been 
reviewed  and  data  assembled  for  bringing  a  number  of  them  up  to  date 
factually,  and  preliminary  work  done  to  have  material  ready  to  meet 
demands  when  exhibits-at-fairs  programs  are  resumed.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  the  development  of  new  exhibits  including  a  series  on  agri¬ 

cultural  technology,  presenting  information  concerning  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  crop  production  methods,  farm 
living,  land  use,  and  conservation  of  water  in  the  West. 

Special  Information  Programs;  The  Office  of  Information  in  the  la-st 
year  continued  the  work  of  coordinating  the  lead  in  advertising  sup¬ 
port  for  food  programs  in  magazines,  radio  billboards,,  and  carcards. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  advertising  support,  the  Office  of  Information 
also  arranged  for  extensive  coverage  in  national  media  —  such  as  radio, 
press,  magazines,  and  motion  pictures  —  sometimes  directly  and  some¬ 
times  through  the  facilities  of  the  Offices  of  Economic  Stabilization 
and  War  Information.  In  the  latter  category,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  has  reported  that  food  programs  are  among  the 
leaders  in  the  amount  of  national  media  support  obtained.  The  as¬ 
sistance  of  nearly  200  national  organizations  was  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  special  food  programs,  some  by  the  Office  of  Information  directly 
and  some  through  the  cooperation  of  agencies  of  the  Department. .  These 
citizens’  organizations  —  farm,  labor,  business,  men's,  women's, 
youth,  religious,  educational,  etc.  —  have  sent  countless  messages  on 
food  programs  to  their  membership  and  have  undertaken  many  different 
kinds  of  information  projects  for  the  production,  preservation,  and 
wise  use  of  food. 

In  addition  to  mobilizing  this  citizen  support  for  special  food  pro¬ 
grams  this  Office  arranged  program  themes  to  be  carried  out  through 
all  the-  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department.  This  was  done 
in  various  services  which  reached  public  communication  media  outlets 
directly  and  also  by  means  of  materials  and  information  aids  supplied 
to  bureau  field  representatives-  and  collaborators.  In  these  different 
ways,  the  Office  of  Information  has  planned,  coordinated,  and  super-’ 
vised  the  following  programs  in  the  past  .fiscal  year: 

Pood  Fights  for  Freedom.  The  Office  has  spearheaded  aids  to  the 
national  effort  to  improve  public  understanding  of  the  food  situation, 
emphasizing  the  reasons  why  it  is  essential  for  citizens  to  take  such 
actions  as  gardening,  canning,  volunteering  for  farm  work,  etc. 

Farm  Production.  The  work  of  Department  agencies  has  been  coordinated 
to  provide  to  farmers  the  information  needed  to  help  them  meet  their 
production  goals.  Special  programs  were  conducted  on  the  8-Point 
Dairy  Program,  Improving  Cotton  Grades,  Seed  Harvest  and  Conservation, 
Orderly  Cattle  Marketing,  Farm  Safety,  and  the  farm  phases  of  the 
national  Fire  Prevention  Program. 

Victory  Gardens  and  Home  Canning.  Leadership  has  been  given  in 
planning  and  conducting,  with  the  aid  of  Department  agencies,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Extension  Service,  and  many  outside  groups,  an  intensive 
victory  garden  and  home  food  preservation  program. 
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Fa'rm  Labor.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  the  Extension  Service  in  "both 
national  and  local  implementation  of  the  Crop  Corps  program  to  recruit 
emergency  farm  workers.  Informational  assistance  has  also  "been  ex¬ 
tended  the  Office  of  Oahor  in  its  programs  for  interstate,  foreign, 
and  other  special  types  of  farm  labor. 

Nutrition.  A  great  deal  of  national  support  has  been  obtained  for  the 
nutrition  program,  and  the  Office  has  worked  with  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  and  others  in  their  efforts  for  nutritional 
education  through  nutrition  committees  and  other  ways  of  reaching  the 
public  locally. 

Industrial  Feeding,  Forest  Fires,  and  Fat  Salvage.  Limited  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  provided  to  special  information  programs  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  although  the  major  part  of  this  activity  has  been  conducted  by 
offices  formerly  in  the  War  Food  Administration  and  by  the  Forest 
Service.  ' 

Economic  Stabilization.  An  over-all  program  for  economic  stability 
was  conducted  jointly  by  a  number  of  Government  agencies,  and  the 
Office  of  Information  has  been  carrying  primary  responsibility  for  the 
farm  phase  of  that  program,  urging  the  building  of  financial  reserves 
to  meet  post-war  needs  instead  of  such  inflationary  practices  as  going 
into  debt  to  buy  farm  land  at  excessive  prices.  Phases  of  this  last 
group  of  programs  have  been  continued  into  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be  special  need  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  foods  that  are  in  relatively  more  abundant 
supply,  at  least  seasonally  or  in  some  areas.  It  is  anticipated  that 
special  program  effort  will  be  required  in  this  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  new  Cotton  Program  to  emphasize  important  ways 

of  improving  farming  in  the  cotton  areas,  explanation  of  production 
efficiency  methods,  marketing  of  food  surpluses,  area  marketing  prob¬ 
lems,  nutrition,  farm  and  woodlot  management,  economic  stabilization 
in  agriculture,  "and  the  need  for  sharing  our  food  with  liberated 
peoples.  These  activities  iirill  end  at  the  close  of  the  19^6  fiscal 
year  with  termination  of  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

War  Food  Administration" ,  from  which  the  funds  for  the  activities 
were  transferred. 
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(b )  Printing  and  Binding 

Appropr iat ion  Act ,  1946  ' . . . 

Transfers,  1946,  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in  detail 

below)  . . . 

Total  available,  1946  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1947 : 

Direct  appropr iat ion  . ’  .  $1 , 1U5 , 000 

Transfers,  1947,  from  other  appropriations 

(shown  in  detail  below)  . ’.  100,000 

Total  available,  Budget’  estimate,  I9U7 

Change  for  1947  . ; . . .  .  .  ; . . .  . . 

-  PROJECT  •  STATEMENT 


Project 

19)15  ; 

■  1946 
( estimat ed) 

■1  1947 
( estimat  ed) 

Increa.se  or 
decrease 

1.  Job  Work  and  Binding: 

(a)  Binding  . 

52,27s 

32,000 

■32,000 

-  - 

(b)  Emergency  field 

. . . .  ■ 

\  •  • 

printing  . . 

26,335 

16,200 

. ■  16,200 

-  - 

(c)  Job  work  . . . 

536,566 

582,785 

.  568,60b 

-14,185 

(d)  Letterheads  . 

9 . 89b 

8,200 

....  -  8-, 200 

_  _ 

^otal  . 

....  625,573 

639,185 

.625,000 

-14,185  6.) 

2.  Reports,  periodicals 
and, other  regulatory, 

service  and  administra- • 

;  "j  ..  .... 

t-ive  publications: 

(a)  Agriculture  in  the  • 
Americas  . . 

6,115 

6,000 

6  •  000 

(b)  Agriculture  Deci¬ 
sions  . 

6,775 

6,200 

6,200 

(c)  Agricultural  Sit’ua- 

tion  and  Separates  . 

17,5^6 

12,000 

12,000 

-  - 

(d)  Annual  Reports  .... 

10,962 

10,000 

10,000 

_  _ 

(e)  Administrative 

Series  . . 

1,646 

1,600 

1,600 

(f)  Bibliography  of 
Agriculture . 

10,124 

10,000 

10-,000 

(g)  Congressional  Docu- 

ment  s  . : . 

8,473 

7,000 

7,000 

-.  - 

(h)  Consumers  Guide  ... 

26,736 

19 , 000 

•  17.500 

-1,500 

(i)  Crops  and  Markets  . 

10,700 

10,000 

10,000 

-  - 

(j)  Experiment  Station 

/ 

Record . ■ . 

22,137 

20,000 

20 , 000 

—  — 

(k)  Extension  Service 
Review  . 

6,000 

6,000 

..6,000 

(l)  Farmers1  Bulletin 
Lists  . .■ . 

•  6,730 

5,800 

5,800 

■ 

$1,000,000 

21,4,185 

1,21b, 135 

1,335,000 

+120,815 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Cont. 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimat  ed ) 

1947  .  ■ 

( est imat ed) 

Increase  or 
deer ease 

(m)  Foreign  Agriculture 

3.020 

2,800 

2,800 

(n)  Fire  Control  Notes. 

-  - 

500 

2,000 

■  +1,-500 

(o)  Indexes  . 

1,250 

2,100 

2,100 

-  - 

(p)  Instructions  and 
Administrat ive 

Reports  . 

2,935 

2,200 

.  2,200 

(q)  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  . 

4,369 

5,000 

5,000 

__  ___ 

(r)  Land  Policy  Review. 

1.796 

1,800 

1,800 

-  - 

(s)  Monthly  List  of 

Publi cat  ions  . 

1,879 

1,600 

1,600 

(t )  REA  News  . 

15,594 

11,000 

11,000 

-  - 

(u)  REA  News  Separates. 

9.052 

9,000 

9,000 

-  - 

(v)  Secretary's  Regula¬ 
tions  . 

1,328 

1,000 

•  1,000 

(w)  Service  and  Regula¬ 
tory  Announcements  . 

4,475 

3,200 

3,200 

(x)  Soil  Conservation 
Magazine  ............ 

6,925 

7,200 

7,200 

(y)  Unnumbered  Publica¬ 
tions,  Reports  and 
Reprints  . . . . 

30,937 

7,000 

•  •  7-,  000 

(z)  U.S.D.A . 

6,675 

7,000 

7 , 000 

-  - 

(aa)  Yearbook  . 

-  _ 

—  - 

-30,000 

+30,000 

Total  . 

224. 184 

175,000 

205,000 

+30,000  (2) 

3.  Research  and  technical 
bulletins,  expenditures 

for  print  ins: 

(a)  Bibliographical 
Bulletins  . 

1,289 

1,200 

1,900 

+700 

(b)  Circulars  -  New  and 
Reprints  . 

10,108 

10,000 

11,000 

+1,000 

(c)  Commodity  Statistics 

1,698 

1,700 

1,700 

-  -  • 

(d)  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins  and  Reports 

1,608 

1,700 

2,000 

+300 

(e)  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research 
Separates  . 

9.758 

10,000 

•  11,000. 

.+1 , 000 

(f)  Physical  Land  Sur¬ 
veys,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service . 

729 

1,000 

'2,000 

+1,000 

(g)  Reprints  and  Re-; 
visions,  General  ... 

7,090 

2,000 

5,000 

+3,000 

(h)  Reprints  of  outside 
articles  . 

4,054 

4,000 

4,000 

(i)  Soil  Surveys  . 

30,268 

31  -,ooo 

131,000 

+100',  000 

(j)  Statistical 

Bulletins  . 

3,154 

3 , 000 

5,000 

'  +2,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Cont . 


Project  j 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

( est imat ed) 

Increase  or 
.  decrease 

(k)  Technical  Bulletins  - 

New  and  Reprints  ...  : 

15,991 

17,000 

21,000 

'  +4,000 

(l)  Statist ical.. Report  : 

“  " 

(prepared  .by  .Yearbook: 

-  v_: 

•---  .  ■  . 

Committee)  .7. . .  . . . .  : 
(m)  Statistical  Separ-  : 

16,093 

16,000 

‘  18,000 

+2 , 000 

ates  from  Statistical: 

C--  .  - 

Report  . •  y 

1,582 

i,4oo 

1,400 

—  — 

Total  . -'"Y 

103,427 

100,000 

215,000 

+115,000 

(3) 

4.  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and: 

1 

other  popular  publica-  • 
tions,  expenditures  for  : 

printing:  : 

(a)  Agricultural  Inf or-  : 

mation  Series  .  : 

19,^98 

55,000 

'  55,000 

_  _ 

(b)  A.W.I.  Series  (Re-  : 

prints  only  in  1946)-.  : 

- 59v4o6 

10,000 

_  _ 

-10,000 

(c)  A. A. A.  Publications”'..'!.. 

'  1,300 

2,500 

2,500 

-  -' 

(d)  B. A.E. -Ext ension. ■  JfT” 

Fliers  .  : 

(e)  Farmers'  Bulletins;.-:, 

-  - 

100 

100 

-  - 

6W  ••*•••  •  •  ,«  •  •  *'»;*.  •)  "b  • 

38,878 

35,ooo 

45 , 000 

+10,000 

(f )  Farmers  '  Bulletins,  : 

;■  -t..  /  ■ : 

Reprints  and  Re-  .  : 

visions  .  : 

50,299 

69,000 

69,000 

(g)  Farmer  and  the  War.  : 

392 

-  - 

_  _ 

_  _ 

(h)  Leaflets,  New .  •: 

3.736 

2,300 

2,300 

-  - 

(i)  Leaflets,  Repdnts,  etc.: 

(j)  Miscellaneous  : 

3,098 

2,000 

2,000 

—  — 

Publications  -  New  : 

and  Reprints .  : 

62,401 

56,200 

56,200 

(k)  Posters  . .  : 

65,633 

63,000 

53,000 

-10,000 

(l)  R.E.A.  Publications  : 

3.625 

3,900 

3,900 

-  - 

(m)  Yearbook  Separates.  : 

-  - 

1,000 

1,000 

—  — 

Total  .  : 

308,266 

300,000 

290,000 

-10,000 

(1) 

Total  obligations,  printing: 

and  binding  .  : 

1,261,450 

1,214,185 

1,335,000 

+120,815 

Unobligated,  balance .  : 

112,550 

-  - 

-  - 

.  •-  -  - 

Total  available .  : 

1,374,000 

1,214,185 

1,335,000 

+120,815' 

Transfers  in  1947  estimates: 

from:  : 

"Exportation  and  domestic: 
consumption  of  agricul-  : 

tural  commod.it  ies"  .  : 

"Conservation  and.  use  of 
agricultural  land  re-  : 

-175,000 

-175,000 

-175 ,000 

sources"  .  : 

-14,000 

-15,000 

-15,000 

"Salaries  and.  expenses,  : 
War  Food  Ad.ministration"  : 

-85,000 

-24,185 

Total  estimate  or  : 

appropriation  .  : 

1,100,000 

1.000, 000 

1,145,000 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $120,815  in  total  available  funds  in  19^7  consists  of 

(1 )  Decreasestotaling  $24,189  under  projects  1  and  4  due  to  the  eliminat¬ 

ing  from,  the  estimates  for  1947,  the  funds  transferred  in  19^6  from  the 
appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Food  Administration,  Department 

of  Agriculture11. 

(2 )  An  increase  of  $70,000  in  -project  2  for  composition  costs  and  the 

15,000  conies  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  authorized  for  the  Department. 

In  the  19^3  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  the  Congress  adopted  the' 
policy  of  deferring  publication  of  the  Yearbook. for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  As  .a  result  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  1946  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  for  planning  a ‘new  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  a  completed  Yearbook  will  be  available  for  printing  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $115,000  in  project  3  to  print  an  increased  number  of 

Soil  Surveys,  and  to  publish  the  most  important  of  the  backlog  of  tech¬ 

nical  publications  as  explained  more  fully  below. 

Object ive:  To  secure  the  printing  of  publications,  forms  and  other 

material  necessary  for  the  operation  of  programs  for  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  use  by  farmers.  Department  and  collaborating 
agricultural  workers,  scientists  and  other  elements  of  the  general 
public. 

Problem  and  Necessity?  The  printing  of  many  proposed  Department  publica¬ 
tions,  including  Soil  Surveys  and  technical- publications',  was  deferred 
during  the  war  years  to  save  paper  and  to  publish  materials  essential 
to  the  war  effort.  Publications  of  Soil  Surveys  was  progressively  re¬ 
duced  in.  the  war  years,  resulting  in  a  present  backlog  of  a  large 
number  of  completed  surveys.  Manuscripts  and  maps  of  completed  soil 
surveys  are  expected  to  be  made  ready  for  publication  at  a  rate  ap¬ 
proximating  400  percent  of  that  in  194-5  and  1946.  The  printing  of 
these  surveys  will  require  approximately  $100,000.  Similarly,  the 
printing  of  many  technical  and  research  publications  on  important  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  has  been  deferred,  and  an  increa.se  of  $15,000  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  printing  of  the  most  important  ones.  Examples  of  these 
publications  are:  First  Aid  for  the  Irrigator;  The  Lily  Weevil,  a 
Potentially  Serious  Pest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Fundamentals  of 
Animal  Breeding;  Taming  Our  Forests;  Educational  Exhibits;  Manual  for 
Extension  Workers;  Thermal  Treatments  for  the  Control  of  Bulb  Pests 
in  the  Northeastern  States;  Our  Western  Land;  The  Use  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  Gas  for  the  Control  of  Bulb  Flies  of  Narcissus. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  following  language  which  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  .  funds  to  this  appropriation-  item  from  the  appropriation 
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"Sal-ries  and  expenses,  War  Food  Administration"  since  no  estimate  there¬ 
for  is  contained  in  the  Budget  for  19^7 ; 

*  *  *  [,  and  from  funds  appropriated  for  "Salaries  and  expenses, 

War  Food  Administration",  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for 
printing  and  binding  in  connection  with  functions  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Information  by  the  War  Food  Administration]  *  *  * 


(See  next  page) 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  purchase  annually  for  the  Department  the  wide  variety  of 
printed  forms,  schedules,  certificates,  and  administrative  materials 
indispensable  to  the  operation  of  the  agricultural  programs  for  which 
the  Department  is  responsible;  to  secure  the  printing  necessary  to 
make  available  to  farmers  information  for  gearing  in  their  operations 
with  established  national  agricultural  policies;  to  make  available  to 
the  public  generally  essential  information  on  agriculture;  to  keep 
Department  staff  workers  and  collaborators  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field  advised  of  agricultural  program  developments;  to  make  known  the 
results  of  research  conducted  in  Department  laboratories  and  field 
experiment  stations.  ■ 

The  Necessity:  Agricultural  programs  administered  by  the  Department  re¬ 
quire  annually  a  large  number  of  operating  forms  and  printed  publi¬ 
cations.  Responsibility  is  centralized  in  the  Office  of  Information 
for  securing  the  maximum  benefit  from  printing  funds,  and  for  pro¬ 
curing  promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  C-overnment 
Printing  Office  or  from  commercial  sources,  when  necessary,  forms  and 
printed  matter  indispensable  to  program  and  day-to-day  work;  by  so 
controlling  and  planning  the  printing  expenditures.,  it  is  possible 
for  all  types  of  printing  requirements  to  be  met  to  a  maximum  extent 
and  to  effect  economies  in  appropriated  funds  by  consolidating 
printing  orders. 

Progress  and  Current  Activities:  Necessary  printing  requirements  of 
the  Department  were  met  with  reduced  funds,  and  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creases  in  unit  printing  costs,  by  effecting  further  savings  in  con¬ 
solidating  orders,  encouraging  use  of  obsolete  forms  and  paper,  and 
by  control  of  requests  for  publications  printing.  Some  orders  were 
deferred  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  avoid  rapid  obsolescence 
that  might  result  from  Department  reorganization.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  check  the  number  of  copies  of  forms  and  letter¬ 
heads  ordered  against  existing  stocks,  to  hold  shelf  stocks  down  to 
absolute  minimum  needs.  All  ordeis  for  letterheads  with  other  than  ) 
the  Department  and  bureau  names  were  approved  only  where  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  special  headings  did  not  involve  use  of  additional  paper 
supplies.  Similarly  requests  for  memorandum  forms  were  approved 
where  paper  stock  used  would  come  from  obsolete  forms  or  letterheads. 

To  restore  stocks  of  forms  and  letterheads  to  normal  working  require¬ 
ments  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  total 
printing  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Curtailments  in  the  printing  of  reports  and  periodicals  were  main¬ 
tained  in  spite  of  increased  printing  costs  by  holding  down  the  size 
and  number  of  reports,  by  editorial  adaptations  and  format  changes,' 
and  by  continuous  review  of  mailing  list  changes.  Increases  in  the 
dollar  limitations  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  made 
necessary  because  of  increase  in  unit  printing  costs,  for  some 
periodicals  and  journals  such  as  S#il  Conservation  magazine  and 
Journal  of  .Agriculture  Research.  No  changes  were  made,  however,  in 
the  size,  number  of  pages,  or  number  of  copies. 
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The  backlog  of  research,  technical,  and  miscellaneous  publications  in¬ 
creased  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  and  in  this  fiscal  year,  as  lack 
of  funds  prevented  their  publication  or  wartime  conditions  required 
that  their  release  be  deferred.  Plans  of  distribution  for  all  publi¬ 
cations  approved  for  printing  were  reviewed  to  make  sure  that  number 
of  copies ' ordered  were  based  on  allowable  requests  or  defined  in¬ 
dications  of  use.  Following  are  examples  of  the  publications  issued: 

Use  of  Fertilizer  in  Cotton  Production 
Making  Velva  Fruit  at  Home 
Cooking  with  Dried  Eggs 

What  to  do  When  the  Veteran  Returns  to  His  Job  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
A  War  Job  in  Your  Own  Home 
Freezing  Injury  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
,  Composition  of  Nutritive  Value  of  Pork  as  Related-  to  Weights 
of  Animals  and  Cuts 
Part-time  Farming 

Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  Poison  Sumac  -  Identification, 
Precautions,  .Eradication 
Cattle  Grub  Control 
Cooking  Dehydrated  Vegetables 
How  Much  Fertilizer  Shall  I  Use 
Soil  Treatment  -  An  Aid  to  Termite  Control 
Packaging  American  Cotton  and  Methods  for  Improvement 
4-K  in  War  and  Peace 
Little  Leaf  Disease  of  Pine 
Discussion  Leaflet  on  Timber  Supplies 
Carpet  and  Rug  Repair 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  a  further  increase  of  approximately  15  per 
cent  in  unit  printing  costs  will  require  a  further  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  printing  for  the  Department.  The  decrease  will  be  effected 
by  still  more  economies  in  printing  of  forms  and  schedules,  and  by 
deferring  printing  of  more  proposed  publications. 


STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  IUNDS 
(1945  on  A  1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Obligations, 

1945 

Est imated 

Est i mat  ed 

Project 

obligations , 

obligations, 

iqU6 

194.7 . 

Supply  and  Distribution  of 

Farm  Labor :  For  informa- 
tiohal  services  for  the 

Office  of  Labor,  War  Food  - 
Administration  1/  . 

$9,065 

»■ 

$6,750 

1/  Appropr  iation  mo.de  on  a  calendar -year  basis,  in  a.  separate  act . 
Present  law  provides  funds  for  calendar  year  19^-6,  which  extends  through 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1947.  However,  no  detailed  breakdown  is 
shown  in  1947  column  of  Budget. 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Information) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  or 
deer  ease 

Cat  egory  1  . 

$61,635 

$53,500 

$53,500 

-  - 

Cat  egory  2  . 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

_  _ 

Total  . . 

63.135 

60,000 

60,000 

-  — 

Category  1  consists  of  Department  periodicals  sent  only  to  addressees 
who  ha.ve  specifically  requested  that  they  he  retained  on  mauling  lists 
which  have  been  circularized  to  keep  the  number  to  a  minimum,  estimated 
at  2,000,000  in  15)46;  initial  mailings  of  new  publications  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  leaflets,  research  bulletins,  miscellaneous  circulars,  etc., 
estimated  at  600,000  in  1946;  individual  requests  for  publications  to  be 
mailed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  estimated  at  500,000  in  1946; 
current  inforroat ion,  such  as  radio  editors'  letters,  radio  farm  flashes, 
information  letters  to  women's  page  editors,  USDA  summary,  etc., 
estimated  at  800,000  in  1946. 

Some  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for  publications  and  the  in¬ 
creased  initial  mailings  of  soil  surveys  will  be  offset  by  continued  cur¬ 
tailment  of  periodical  and  other  mailing  lists. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  and  business  transactions  of  the 
Office,  form  letters  regarding  availability  of  publications  and  replies 
to  requests  for  information. 


LIBRARY ,  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1946 . . . 

Transfer,  1946  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .......... 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (actual  additional 
required,  $89*000;  offset  in  part  by  an  estimated  saving 
of  $5,000  for  hulk  mailing  costs  under  Section  3, '-Public 

Law  36b ,  72th  Congress)  . . 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946 . . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^7 : 

Direct  appropriation  .  $552,000 

Transfer  in  19^7  from  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation . . .  +85O 

Total  available,  Budget  estimated,  19^+7  . 

Change  for  19^+7 : 

Overtime  decrease  .........  -11,811 

Increase . . . +  11,889  . . 


$467,900 

+872 


+  84,000 

552,772 


552,850 

±Z£ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946. 

(estimated) 

1957 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration  ... 

2.  Acquisition  of  publications 

$40,877 

$46,029 

$46,375 

+$346  (l) 

and  preparation  for  use  and 

+9,307  (2) 

distribution  . 

120,261 

162,592 

171,899 

3.  Bibliographical  services  . 

94,339 

103,286 

104,054 

+768  (l) 

4.  Reading  and  reference 

+618  (l) 

services  . . 

75,696 

103,391 

104,009 

5.  Field  library  services  ... 

128,916 

125,663 

126,513 

+850  (l) 

6.  Overtime  pay . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

84,922 

11,811 

-11,811 

t 

Public  Law  S29  . . . 

8 

—  — • 

~  — 

—  — 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

5,900 

—  — 

—  — 

_  — 

Total  available  ........... 

550,921 

552,772 

552,850 

+76 

Received  by  transfer  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

tion . 

Anticipated  supplemental  .... 

-75O 

-872 

-84,000 

-850 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation . . 

467,900 

552,000 
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•  IHCREA-SSS  ,0R  .DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $78  in-  this  item  for  19^7  consists  of  $11,811  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  the  following*. 

{'1')'  >In creeses,  totaling  $2,582,  under'  Projects  1 ,  3 »  4  and  9  as  shown  on 

the  project  statement,  for  -placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  19^7 »  within- 

grade  salary  advancements  Which  are  estimated  to  he  in  effect. for  only- 

part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

v  .  ,  '  '  •  *  t  *  . 

‘  (2)  'An  Increase  .of  „$9t3Q7  Project  2,  composed  of  ■  (a)  an  increase  of 

*  $707 1  for  ■  the .  same  .pprpQse  .  as  '  stated 'under  (1 )  immediately  above,  and  (b)~ 

an  increase  of  $8,600  to  provide  for  resumption  of  purchases  of  foreign 

published  materials.  j.p.  the,  field  of  agriculture  which  were  not  available 

during  the  war. 

'  ’A*  further-  -a)CPelera.ti.on  in  the  program  of  pPh'curement  is  needed  in  order 
to  remain  current  in  acquiring  foreign  publications  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Foreign  sources  of  published  material  closed  because  of  the 
•war  have  now  been  opened.  These  sources  represent  a  wealth  of  material 
which  should  be  in  the  collection  "of  ’the  "Rational 'library  of  Agriculture. 
In  addition  to  acquiring  currently  published  material  it  is  desirable  to 
fill  in  gaps  in  the  Library  collection  of  foreign  periodicals  and  serial 
publications  which  occurred' during  the  war  years. 

The  acquisition  of  publications-,-  and  their  preparation  for  use  and  dis¬ 
tribution  is  one  of  .the  most  'important  functions  of  the  Library.  It  is 
here  that  all  books,  periodicals  and  other  materials  needed  by  the  Library 
for  the  ^Department  are  acquired ’by  gif  t ,' -exchange  ,  or  purchase,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  and  distribution.  . 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^+5  »'  3^  *  6y0  -  titles -were  acquired  as  compared  with 
30,939  p.n  1944.  This  lS-l/2- percent  increase  is  indicative  of  the  pro¬ 
gressively  larger  amount  of  agricultural  material  being  published  and 
which  the  Department  Library’,  serving*  ae  the.  National  Library  of 
Agriculture,  is  expected  to  acquire.  - 

:  \  CHARGES  IE  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates,  include  proposed 'changes -in -the  language  of;  this  item  as 
.follows  (new’ language 'Underscored ;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Salaries  and  expenses:'  For  purchase  and  exchange  of  reference 
hooks,  lawbooks,,  technical  and  scientific  books,  periodicals, 
and  for  expenses  incurred’ in  completing,  imperfect  series;  not 
to  exceed  $1,200  for  newspapers;  [for]  dues,  when  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  for  library  membership  in  societies  or  associa¬ 
tions  which  issue  publications  to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to 
■'members  lower  -  than  -to  '  subscribers  -who  are  not  members;  [for] 
salaries  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere;  [for  official] 
travel  expenses,  and  [for]  library  fixtures,  library  cards, 
supplies,  and  [for]  all  other  necessary  expenses,  [$467,9GO] 

$532 ,000 ,  together  with  such  amounts  from  other  appropriations 
or  authorizations  as  are  provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  Budget 
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for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  such  salaries  and  expenses, 
which  several  amounts  or  portions  theroof,  as  may  he  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  [$750]  $850 ,  shall 
he  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  appropriation,  of 
which  total  appropriation  not  to  exceed  [$“306,433]  $581 ,640  may 
expended  for.  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  such  appropria¬ 
tions  or  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  at 
any  time  exceed  or  fall  belo'w  the  amounts  estimated,  respect¬ 
ively,’  therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such  y'ee.r',  the  amounts  trans¬ 
ferred  or  to  he  transferred  therefrota  to  this  appropriation  and 
the  amount  which  may  he  expended  for  personal  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  he  increased  or  decreased  in  such 
amounts  as  [the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a 
hearing  thereon  with  representatives  of  the  Department,’  shall 
determine]  are  appropriate  to  the  requirements  as  changed  hy 
such  reductions,  or  increases  in  such  appropriations  or  authori¬ 
zations. 

The  first  five  changes  propose  the  deletion  of  the  words  "for"  and  "for 
official",  as  indicated  above,  since  they  are  unnecessary  and  their 
deletion,  will  simplify,  the  wordingppf  the  item. 

The  sixth  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  clause,  "the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine,"  contained  in  the  proviso  in  the  1946 
Appropriation  Act  authorizing  transfers  from  other  appropriations  or 
authorizations  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules.  The  language  proposed 
to  he  deleted  imposes  on  the  Budget  Director  the  responsibility  for 
adjusting,  the  amount  to  he  transferred  whenever  the  amount  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  or  authorization  from  which  the  transfer  is  to.be  made  differs 
from  the  amount  of  such  item  as  estimated  for  in  the. Budget. 

The  language  in  question  has  been  examined  pursuant  to  a, letter  of  last 
March  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  on  the  subject  of . legislative  provisions  in  appro¬ 
priation  hills.  It  appears  that  that  portion  of  the  proviso  which 
authorizes  the  Budget  Director  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
under  certain  circumstances  may  he  legislative  in  character  and,  there¬ 
fore,  presumptively  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since  it  imposes  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  on  him.  Its  deletion  from  the  1947  Bill  is 
therefore  proposed.  Should  the  proposal  he  approved,  it  would  he  the 
intent  of  the  Department  to  continue  to  consult  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
on  such  transfers. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective ;  The  purpose  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  is  to  provide 
aid  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  agricultural  programs  by  providing 
for  the  collection,  organization  and  use  of  the  information  contained  in 
agricultural  literature. 

Significance  and  Necessity:  Effective  libra-ry  service  helps  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  research  as  well  as  costly  mistakes  by  bringing,  the  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  contained  in  agricultural  literature  to  bear  on  problem' 
in  the  fields  of  research,  agricultural  production  and  distribution, 
economics,  and  administration.  The  acquiring  of  agricultural,  scientific, 
technical  and  economic  publications  and  the  application  of  bibliothecal 
techniques  to  this  material  so  that  it  is  readily  available  for  use  by  the 
staff  of  the  Department  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Department.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Library  is  achieved  by  the  proper 
organization  of  the  material  in  the  collection  by  classifying,  cataloging 
and  indexing  in  general  indexes  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  bibliographies 
covering  many  subjects.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Library  is  further  ex¬ 
tended  to  field  as  well  a.s  departmental  employees  by  coordinating  and  'm 

extending  existing  resources  by  means  of  inter-library  loans  and  the  photo-  ^ 
.  duplicating  service.  .  .  jvil  : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Library  is  the  only .federal. library  service 
in  this  field  and  the  country’s  principal  source  of  agricultural  literature. 

General,  Plan:  Through  a  central  library  in  Washington  and  nine  branches, 
l4  subbranches  and  11  stations  throughout  the  country,  the  Library  serves 
the  staff  of  the  entire  Department.  Its  services  are  also  made  available 
to  public  and  private  agencies  and  to  individuals  interested  in  agriculture. 
The  Library  aids  in  the  research  end  operating  programs  by  providing  library 
services  so  that  such  e.ctivities  can  be  carried  out  without  wasteful  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  unnecessary  repetition.  Through  a  specialized  and 
intensive  bibliographical  service  the  Library  also  makes-  available  to  the 
men  in  the  field  the  content  of  literature  received,  end  provides  special 
library  research  frequently  needed  as  a  basis  for  sound  -decisions. 

Progress  and  Current  Acfcivitie-s:  Examples  of  activities  and  recent 
ments  under  the  expropriation  are  cited  by  projects. 

General  Administration:  Tfhe  planning,  the  over-all  administrative  work 
and  the  supervision  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Library  from  the  admin¬ 
istrative,  bibliothecal  and  Departmental  points  of  view -are  included  under 
this  project.  Over -all.  examinations  and  evaluations  of  the  library  service 
.throughout  the  Department  are  made  frequently  to  assure  effective  service. 
Continued  attention  is  directed  toward  streamlining  routines  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  waste  of  manpower. 

Acquisition  of  publications  and  preparation  for  use  and  distribution:  The 

Library  selects  and  orders  published  material  for  the  Library  proper  and 
for  Department  staff  members  in  Washington  and  the  field.  All  material 
enquired  by  purchase,  gift  and  exchange  must  be  classified,  cataloged  and 
shelflisted  for  the  main  library  and  the  field  branches. 


accomplish- 
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The  inventorying  of  the  published  material  belonging  to  the  Department 
bath  in  Washington  end  the  field  is  one  of  the  important  responsibilities 
under  this  project.  Upon  completion,  this  inventory  will  add.  to  the  list 
of  publications  available  to  the  staff  of  the  Department  a.nd  the  cooperating 
agencies  thousands  of  books  not  formerly  available.  The  establishment  of 
functional  lines  of  effort,  of  objective  standards  of  work  and  of  training 
methods  to  meet  work  requirements  fully  have  resulted  in  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Further  improvements  to  eliminate  any  duplication  of  effort  and 
nonessential  records  or  procedures  will  continue  to  be  stressed. 

Bibliographical  services:  The  responsibility  for  all  bibliographic  work 
of  the  Department  is  centralized  under  this  project.  The  major  undertaking 
is  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  .which,  introduced  in  its  new  form  in 
June  19U3,  indexes  all  of  the  literature  received  in  the  Library  each  month 
regardless  of  the  form  of  the  publication  or  the  language  in  which  it  may 
be  written.  The  growth  of  this’  activity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tha.t  in 
'  the  fiscal  year  19^+5  there  we  re'  55, 76l  items  recorded  as  compared  with 
50,530  in  the "fiscal  year  1944.’  In  the  past,  all  of  the  abstracting  and 
indexing  journals  together  covered- only- a- small,  fraction  of  the  periodical 
publications  received  in  the  Library.  These  journals  frequently  lagged 
from  six  months  to  several  years  behind  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
articles  indexed.  'In  addition  :to  the  month-by-month  listing  of  the  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Agriculture,  the  Library  issued  subject  bibliographies  covering 
longer  periods  of  time  and  limited- -to-  special-  fields...  .  237  such  bibliographie 
were  compiled  during  fiscal  year  19^5  and  some  were  published  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment^  Bibliographical  Bulletin  series. 

The  photo-duplication  section,  :which  supplies  -copies  of  material  contained 
in  the  library  on  either  photo -prints  -or  -microfilm,  prepared  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  pages  of  material  in  the  past  year.  Streamlining  of 
technical  rountines  in  order  to  free  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  time 
for  the  more  important  problems  received  sustained  attention.  Although  the 
staff  has  remained 'the  same,  the  amount  of  work  ha.s  increased  considerably. 

Reading  and  reference  services;  Work  under  this  project  embraces  all  direct 
services  to  Library  users  in  Washington.  In  addition  to  answering  reference 
questions  and  providing  for  the  circulation  of  material,  there  is.  the  work 
of  obtaining  books  from  the  shelves,  shelving  them,  aiding  people  in  the 
use  of  catalog  and  reference  tools. 

Reference  work  has  increased  each  year.  In  fiscal  year  19^5,  108,594  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered  as  compared  to  100,291  in  1944  and  68,454  in  1943. 

Total  circulation  of  publications  in  Washington  rose  from  329,261  in  fiscal 
year  1944  to  415,572  in  IfUp; 1  Thert&taJ  circulation  figure  for  Washington 
and  the  field  in  fiscal  year  1945  was  1,659,602  as  compared  to  473,229  in 
194l,  the  yean  in  which  the  consolidation  of  the  several  bureau  libraries 
took  place.  The  number  of  publications  used  in  the  reading  room  rose  from 
77,163  in  fiscal  year  1944  to  99,719  in  1945. 

Continued  efforts  to  raise  the  quality  of  service  and  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  an  increa.se  of  55  percent  in  the  number  of  volumes  of 
periodicals  bound.. 
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Pield  library ■ services :  Increased  library,'"  service  to  the  three  fourths  of 
the  Department  staff  located  in  the  field  has  been  the  dominant  note  since 
the  establishment  of  this 'activity.  Progressively  greater  use  has  been 
made  of  these  facilities  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence  as  indicated 
by  a  continuing  upward  trend  in  circulation  and  reference  questions 
answered.  The  circulation  rose  from  976,069  in  fiscal  year  1944  to  1,246,721 
in  1945,  an  increase  of  28  percent  while  reference  questions  rose  from  81,557 
in  1944  to  87,470  in  1945.  .  .  . 


The  following  tabulation  shows  comparative  data  for  some  of  the  major 
phases  of  activities  in  the  Library: 


Fiscal  Year 


Classifying  and  Cataloging 

New  titles  cataloged  and  classified 

New  cards  added  to  the  library 

catalogs . . . 

Circulation 

Loans  made  or  reproductions  supplied 

Number  of  reference  questions 

answered . . . 

Periodicals  and  Binding 

Number  of  periodicals  and  serials 
currently  received  . 

Number  of  volumes  bound . . . 

Obligations  for  Purchase  of 

Publications 

Publications,  including  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  serials,  etc . 


1943 

1944 

W5~ 

7,264 

13,937 

12,679 

a/b/115,000 

4/ 

26,747 

4/ 

93,901 

b /1,03S, 352 

b/1,30^-,  799 

b/1,682,182 

b/  129,110 

1/ 

190,459 

4/ 

196,064 

12,872 

12,062 

11,564 

5,669 

5,236 

9,544 

$46,784 

$43,939 

$44,875 

a /  An  unusually  large  number  of  cards  added  to  field  library  catalogs, 
b/  Includes  field  service. 
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PENALTY  MIL  ESTIMATE 
Section  2,  Public  Law  364,  78th  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Department  Library; 


1945 

1946 

19^7 

Increa.se  (  +  ) 

or  Decrea.se  (-) 
1947  over  1946 

Category  1 

272 

281 

281 

-  - 

Category  2 

2,175 

2,270 

2,270 

~  — > 

Total 

2,447 

-2i55L.- 

2,551 

Category  1  consists  of  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  and  various  other 
bibliographical  bulletins,  library  lists,  etc.,  furnished  to  technicians 
and  research  workers  of  the  Department,  depository  libraries,  and  others 
who  ha.ve  specifically  requested  these  publications  to  enable  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  material  which  has  been  written  in  their  respective  subject- 
matter  fields. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  required  in  connection  rath  answering 
requests  for  information  on  publications  filed  in  the  Library  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  loan  and  exchange  of  publications  with  other  libraries. 
Included  also  is  the  administrative  correspondence  necessary  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  publications  and  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  twenty- 
three  branch  and  sub-branch  libraries. 
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BUREAU  OF  AGR I  CULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses  -  Preamble  . . 

CHANGES,  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed,  changes  in-  th.e  language  of  this:  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored*  deleted  matter  enclosed,  with1  brackets) : 

For  [the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of 
•' ;*  Columbia' and  elsewhere,  either  independently  or  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  public  agencies', or  organizations]  necessary  expenses, 

■■■>  ■  including  not  to  exceed  [$1, 888, 5&9] ;$2 ^lS^.^O  for  personal  . 
services  in  the  District  pf  Columbia,  of  the  Bureau  Agrj-. 

,  cultural  Economics,  including. 'the  salary  of  Chief  of  Bureau  at 
$10,000  per  arlnum,  and  not  to  exceed  .$1,000  for  the  purchase  ef 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  as  follows:' 

The  first  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  .language  for  which-  substitute 
language  is  inserted  later  in  the  text,  as.  explained  below,  and  also  pro¬ 
poses  deletion  of  the.  language  contained  in  the  .preamble  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  in'  the  1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  relating  to  cooperation  in 
effectuating  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 

The  sole  purpose  of'  the  proposed  deletion  pf  the  cooperation  language  from 
the  preamble  is  to  Shorten  and  simplify  the  item.  The  phrase  proposed  for 
deletion  is  considered  surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  retained  in 
the  annual  appropriation  act,  the  cooperative  work  being  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  fey  15,  1862 ;  (5  U.  S.  C.  .511),  esta.blish.ing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,'  as  further  [ implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  DV  S.’C. 
563-564J.  Elimination  of  the  language  from  the  a.nnua.1  .appropriation  act 
will  not — in  any  way — change  the  scope  or  character  of  the  work  performed 
under  this  appropriation,  or  the  authority  ;of  the  Department  to  cooperate 
with  other  agencies,"  institutions,  organizations,  or  others  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ‘such  work.  ‘  .  : 

The  second  change  in'  language  is.  to  shorten;,  simplify,  and  standardize  the 
language'  by  inserting  the  words  "necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural' Economics"  -in  lieu  of  the  present  ref erence- to  "the  employment  of 
persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere". 

(b)  Economic  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  ..' ......' . .’ . 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

federal  Employees  Day  Act  o-f.  1945 . . . , 

Transfers,.  1946.,  from  other  appropriations  (as  shown  in, 


.  detail  below)  . . . . . .  .  .  . . . . . . 

Total  anticipated  available ,  1946  .............. 

Budget  estimate,  1947* 

Direct  appropriation:  ................ .'  $2,409,000 

Transfer  to  be  available,  in  19-47 

from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ..  +71,150 

Total  available,  Budget  estimate,  1947  . 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  . -44,593 

Other  decrease  . -34,457 


$2,110,000 

+310,000 

+139,200 

2,559,200 

2,480,150 

-79,050 
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PROJECT . STATEMENT 


Project 

1545 

1946 

(estimated) 

1957 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Economics  of  produc- 

tion . ' . . 

$1,004,130 

$1,173 >3^0 

$l,23g,gg3- 

+$  65,543  (1) 

2.  Prices,  income  and 

marketing  . . .  ' 

534.161 

597,000 

647,000 

+50,000  (2) 

3.  Parm  population  and 

•  •  -  J  ‘ 

manpower  . . . 

■  344,972 

3g4,000 

334,000 

-50,000  (3) 

,4.  Program  analysis  and 

service  . . v. 

316,367 

360,267 

260,267 

-100,000  (4) 

5 ;  .  Overtime  pay  . 

334,752 

44,593 

-44,593 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  *529 

s4o 

-•  — 

— .  _ 

_  _ 

Unobligated  balance  ..... 

43 , 266 

-  — 

— ■  — 

Total  available  ........ 

2,6lg,4gg 

2,559,200 

2 , 4g0 , 150 

-79,050  t. 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

and  expenses.  Office  of 

Information,  Department 

of .Agriculture"  ....... 

+2,125 

-  - 

-  - 

Received  by  transfer 

from:  "Salaries  and 

. .  expenses.  War  Pood  Ad- 

.ministration,  Department 

of  Agriculture"  ....... 

-130,000 

-66,700 

Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  ........... 

-62.933 

-72,500 

-71,150 

Salaries  and  expenses, 

Pederal  Parm  Mortgage' 

Corporation  ........... 

-52,444 

-  - 

Anticipated  supplemental 

-  - 

-310,000. 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or 

A 

appropriation' . 

2,375.276 

2,110,000 

2,409,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  .decrease  of  $79,050  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $44,593  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

A  decrease  of C$65, 500  in  funds  available  in  1946  by  transfer  froti  the  ap¬ 
propriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Pood  Administration" ,  the  War  Pood 
.  appropriation  being  eliminated  from  the' 1947  Budget. 

An  increase  of  $10,000  for  economic  research  on  the  development  of  an 
agricultural  production  program  for  Alaska. 
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An  increase  of  $21,045  for  placing  on  a  full-year  "basis  in  1947', 
within  grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  "be  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

It  is  proposed  to  adjust  the:  distribution-  of  'the -(funds  -remaining  under  this 
appropriation  item,  as  shown  In  the  "Increase  and  Deer ease"  column  of- the 
project  statement, ' to  provide  for. changes  in  the  work  program  as  explained 
"below.  '  •  •  .  v.:  -  ■ 

(l)  Project.  1.  Economics  of -Production.  The  increase  of  .$65,543' will  "be 
used"  as -follows’:7  -.'.' 

(a)  $10,000  for  economic  analysis  of  farming' possibilities  in  Alaska: 

Objective:  To  analyze  the  economic  opportunities  for  increasing  farm 
^.production  and  the  number  of  farms  in  Alaska  by  studing,  on  the  ground, 
the. experiences  of  present  settlers,  and  experiment  station  results 
from  crop  and  livestock-production  experiments,  in  order  to. provide 
-  .  needed  information  to- .prospective  settlers  in  Alaska.  •  ,  • 

Problem  and  Significance;-  Ho  adequate  economic  -analysis  of  farming 
possibilities  has  ever  -been  undertaken  in  Alaska.  In  this  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  several  areas  where  settlers  have  been  .engaged  iii 
farming  over  a  period  of  years.  Their  experiences,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
periment  station  results,  need  to  be  analyzed  to  determine;  (l)  the 
opportunities  for  increasing  farm  production  in  the  Territory,  (2) 
the  returns  from  farming  that,  may  be  expected -by  prospective  settlers, 
-and  (3)  the  Ways  by  which  farm  income  can  be  increased.  '-V--  . 

Although  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  now  sparsely ■ settled,  and  the  farmers 
-•  now  in  the  area  produce:  only,  a  small ‘percentage  of  the  total,  food  con¬ 
sumed  there,  a  study  of- farm,  development  possibilities. should  be  under¬ 
taken  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  guide  the  further  settlement 
-  and  agricultural  development  -that'  should  accompany  industrial',  mining, 
forestry,  and  fishing,  developments.  There -is  immediate  heed  for  the 
results  of  such  a' study  to  appraise  the  farm  development  possibilities 
in  the  postwar  period.  Veterans  who  were  stationed. in  Alaska  during 
the.  war,  and  perhaps  many  who  have' been  stationed  elsewhere,  will  be 
interested -in.  the  farming  opportunities  in  this  undeveloped  territory. 

.  Plan  of, Work:  The  work  undertaken  under  this  proposed  increase  would  be 
.  of •  a  r.econhaisance  nature.  It, would  be  confined  to  the  areas  in  Alaska 
r  that,  seem  to  -  offer'  the  best  prospects  for  new  settlement.  Earm  manage¬ 
ment  data  would  be  obtained  from  farmers  and- other  persons  connected 
with  Alaskan  agriculture.  Information  would  be  obtained  on  farming  ex- 
: ".  per.ie.nces  and  farming  possibilities  in  the  .areas  under  study.  Since 
no -previous 'economic  data  are  available  on  farming  results  in  the  ter- 
. .  :gr  :.ritory\  it  will -'’be. 'necessary  to  organize- .this  work  inTa.  way  that  provides 
-an,  objective-' sample  of' farming  experiences-,  and  an  adequate  analysis  of 
potentialities  in'  undeveloped  areas.  In  the  area. selected  for  s  tudy, 
information  would  be  obtained  from  farmers  . on  their  crop,  and  livestock 
systems,  the  crop  yields  and  livestock  production,  and  production  ex¬ 
penses  and  gross  and  net  incomes  obtained  from  farming  and  from  other 
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employment « ..  This  work  would  he  undertaken  in  .'d-l:G?e^cooperatibn:-:with 
companion  studies  of  soils  and- crop  and  lives  tack  production;  rand  the 
results  of  these  technical  studies  used  in -farm  management  analyses 
of  economic  opportunities  in  farming. 

.(h)  $20, t-000,  .for-. further  development  and  maintenance -of  annual  balance 

.-sheets  on  the  financial  structure  of  agriculture?-  ' 

,-y  * 

Objective:  To  develop  more  adequate  data  and  maintain  annual  balance 
sheets  on  the  financial  structure  of  agriculture.  One  object.dof  the 
study  is  to  ascertain  the  financial  effects  of  over-all  agricultural 
policies  on  the  different  regions,  and  types  of  farms  and  farmers.  A 
second  object’  is  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
sized  farms  and' types  of  farming  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time.  •  .  • :  •  :  /  -: 

The  Problem:  As  a  consequence  of  war  maladjustments,  farm  income  will 
likely  fall  in  certain  segments  of  agriculture'  during  the  next  few 
years.  Financial  distress  among  -some- farmers  may  be  the  result.  In¬ 
formation  will  be  needed  by  legislators  and  administrators  to  determinew- 
.  the  financial  repercussions-  of  falling  farm  income..  Information  is 
•  needed  ©n  the  number  of  farmers  who.  will  be  unable  to  meet  theii*  finan¬ 
cial  -  obligations  if  income  drops, to.  certain  levels;  how  much  will  such 
deficiencies  amount  to;  and  what  type  of  farms  and  what  ateas  are  likely 
to  be  affected,  and  other  data- needed  in  bringing  about  proper  read¬ 
justments;  in  farm  enterprises.  -  ■  :  ; 

Flan  of  Work:  This  project  will  undertake  the  study  of  changes  taking 
place  in  the  postwar  years  in  the  financial  conditions  of  farm  enter¬ 
prise  stratified  by  regions,  by  size  of  farms,  by  type  of  farming,  and 
farmers.  The  information  when  compiled  will  be  in  the  form -of  annual 
consolidated  balance  sheets  for  each  group  or  class  studied.  -  It  will 
emphasize-  the  trends  in  farmers'  assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth  and 
the  factors  that  account  for  differences  among  the  various  groups  studied 
Part  of  the  necessary  information  for  this  study  Can  be  dr  awn:  from  stud¬ 
ies  now  being  carried  on  by  State  college. -staffs  in  cooperation  with 
this  Bureau.  The  Bureau- has  published  extensive  data  for  the. country 
as  a  whole  but  refinement  and  amplification  of  the  data  are  necessary 
in  order  tq  meet  farmers 1  problems.  -  •  - v 

(c)  $55.5^3  to  investigate- the  economic  effects  of / increased  mechaniza¬ 

tion  and  increased -use  of  fertilizer  and- lime: 

Objective:  •  To  determine  the  economic  effects  of  the  two  most  important 
and  repent  technological  developments  affecting  current. farming  prac¬ 
tices,  namely,;  (l)  increased  mechanization,  and  (2)  increased  use  of 
fertilizer  and  lime. 

Problem  and  its-, Significance:.  Analysis  is  needed  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  two  most -  important  improved  practices-  that,  are  receiving  ac- 
.  cel erated- adoption®  in  the  current-  period  of  transition  to -peacetime 
•agricultur  e.  (  Farmers  need  guidance  in  determining  how  ,far  .‘it: -il/i Ilf  pay 
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them  to  go  in  adopting  mechanical  power  and  associated  equipment,  and 
in  increasing  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime.  These  problems  need  to 
he  analyzed  both  by  products,  and  by  areas  in  order  to  furnish  guidance 
that-  will  be  locally  applicable.  Such  guidance  is  neededc  especially 'by 
operators  of  smaller  farms. 

Gross  production  of  farm  products  has  -increased  one-fourth  above  the 
immediate  prewar  period  under  conditions-  of  limited  supplies  of  labor, 
machinery,  and  fertilizer.  Despite  these  limitations,  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  1945  was' 95  percent  above  the  1935_39  level. 
Wider  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime  probably  holds  more  promise  of  in¬ 
creasing  crop'  yields  than  any  other  improved  practice.  For  example, 
a  ton  of  ground  limestone  and  ISO  pounds  of  triple  phosphate  per  acre 
applied  on  pastures  in  West  Virginia  increased  forage  production  57 
percent  and  increased  the  protein  content  of  the  forage, more  than  40 
percent. 

If  the  number  of  tractors  on  farms  is  increased  only  in  proportion  to 
the  prospective  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  we  will  have 
approximately  600  thousand  more  tractors  in  1950  than  in  1944.  This 
increase  will  relea.se  about  6,500,000  acres  of  cropland  for  other  uses 
tha,n  feed  for  work  stock.  The  effect  of  timeliness  of  operations  on 
yield  per  acre  when  tractor  power  is  used  may  be  even  more  important 
than  the  release  of  cropland.  The  adaptability  of  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker  for  different  cotton  areas  and' its  potential  effects  on  farming 
in  the  South  and  on  the  entire  national  economy  needs  to  be  studied. 
Widespread  adoption  may  have  significant  repercussions  on  major  segments 
of  the  national  economy. ’ 

Analysis  of  the  probable  effect  of  these  practices  as  they  relate  to 
acreage,  number  of  farms,  number  of  farm  workers,. and  extent  of  their 
adoption  that  would  pay  most  under  different  economic  assumptions, 
will  be  important  as  a  service  to  farmers,  representatives  of  educational 
ahd  action  agencies,  and  as  an  aid  in  the  formulation  of  public  policies 
affecting  agriculture. 

Plan  of  Work:  It  is  planned  to  cooperate  with  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  in  the  study 
of  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  for  different  production  areas  and 
in  the  study  of  mechanization  In  areas  where  the  most  important  changes 
are  taking  place.  In  view  of  the  immediate  importance  both  of  mechani¬ 
zation  and  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  in  that  region,  this  work  will 
be' started  in  the  Southern  States  and  expanded  to  other  regions  as  time 
and  funds  permit. 

(2)  Project  2.  Prices,  income  and  marketing:  The  increase  of  $50?Q00  will 
be  used  as  follows: 

(a)  $30 ,000  for  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  farm  family  income  and 

expenditures: 
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Objective:  To  secure'  income  and  expenditure  data  needed  in  dealing  with 
post-war  problems. 

Problem  and  its  Signif icancel  Over-all  estimates  of  the  total  income  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  States  such  as  the 
Bureau  now  provides  are  inadequate  for  measuring  changes  in  a  major 
transition  period.  A  rise  in'  total  farm  income  is  distributed  very 
unevenly  among  different  groups  of  farmers  and  a  decline  in  total  in¬ 
come  involves  a  more  drastic  cut  for  certain  groups  than  for  others. 

In  order  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  war  and  of  the  reconversion 
period  on  the  farm  population,  it  is  essential  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  the  cash  receipts,  expenditures,  and  net  income  of  representa¬ 
tive  groups  of  farmers  throughout  the  country,,  matched  by  similar  data 
for  cample  groups  of  nonfarm  families.  These  data  will  provide  the 
basis  for  comparisons  •  beWeen  the  proportions  of  fa,rm  and  nonfarm  fam¬ 
ilies  falling  in  different  income  groups  in  different  years  aud  thereby 
make  it  possible  to  measure  the  effects  of  reconversion  policies  on 
the  various  population  groups. 

Comparisons  of  the  distribution  by  size  of  income  of  farm  and  nonfarni 
families  are  necessary  in  order  to  develop  new  and  better  measures  of 
parity  that  will  be  generally  accepted  as  applicable  to  post-war  con¬ 
ditions.  Few  parity  measures  require  also  the  collection  aud  analysis 
of  data  on  the  spending  patterns — the  amounts  spent  on  food,  clothing, 
medical  care*  etc. — for  different  income  groups  of  farmers  and  city 
people,  on  the  amounts  and  proportions  of  income  saved. and  on  the  re¬ 
lative  costs  of  providing  equivalent  opportunities  for  farm  and  nonfarm 
families  in  different  geographic  regions.  From  such  current  data,  we 
can  build  up-to-date  measures  of  parity  income  which  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  the  much  criticized  measures  now  used. 


Plan  of  Work:  Data  will  be  gathered  by  mailed  questionnaires  and  by 
personal  interviews  and  more  analytical  work  will  be  conducted  to  assist 
farmers  to  apply  the  results  to  current  and  future  farming  problems. 


(b)  $20,000  to  investigate  post-war  markets  for  new  foods,  such  as  froz 

products,  and  to  provide  data  on  new  developments-  in  the  frozen  and 

dehydrated  food  industries; 


Problem  aud  its  Significances  There  is  evidence  that  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  is  on  the  verge  of  a  revolutionary  adjustment  to 
modern  technological  processes  which  were  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
war.  These  developments  may  have  repercussions  on  agricultural  market¬ 
ing,  aud  therefore  upon  agricultur e,  comparable  in  importance  with  those 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  artificial  refrigeration  and  the 
refrigerator  car. 


In  such  a  transition  period  readjustments  by  farmers  and  marketing 
agencies  will  be  more  difficult,  aud  realization  of  the  potential  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  methods  will  be  delayed,  because  of  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  factual  information  and  analyses.  Much  new  equipment  to  be 
installed  in  the  next  few  years  will  quickly  become  obsolete  if  these 
developments  are  not  properly  anticipated. 
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In  addition  to  these  problems  rai-aed  .'by' prospective  technological 
changes,  the  wartime  increase  in.  food  production  will  entail  many  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  even  if  domestic  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  foreign  trade  are  maintained  at  high  levels. 

Many- of  these  adjustments  will  require  attention,  "both  private  and 
governmental,  within  the  marketing  system.  Action  programs  in  market¬ 
ing,  such  as  supporting  agricultural  prices,  finding  new  markets  to 
replace  wartime  requirements,  and  diverting  products  from  one  channel 
to  another,  should  be  based  as  far  as  possible  on  definite  information. 

■Research  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  potential  markets  for  new 
products  such  as  dried  milk  and  dried  eggs.  Research,  including  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  studies  on  a  broad  scale  and  analyses  of  alternative 
methods  will  be  made  to  help  .solve  the  problem  of  shifting  war  enter- 
prizes  to  a  peace  time  basis. 

The  freezing  of  foods  has  opened  up  a  vast  new  food  industry  which  will 
affect  all  phases  of  the  marketing  of  agricultural  perishables.  Pro¬ 
blems  which  should  be  immediately  dealt  with  include:  processing  equip¬ 
ment  needs,  revisions  in  specifications  of  transportation  equipment  to 
handle  the  low  temperatures,  storage  requirements,  the  effect  on  seasonal 
price  changes  and  the  competitive  situation  of  fresh  perishables,  the 
effect  on  geographical  location  of  producing  areas,  relative  costs  of 
marketing  frozen  and  competitive  foods,  and  new  distribution  methods  and 
channels  required; 

-Numerous  new  agricultural  transportation  problems  are  also  arising  be- 
•  cause  of  the  swift  technological  progress  in  recent  years.  These  need 
to  be  solved.  -Por  example,  refrigerated  transportation  equipment  will 
practically  have  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  refrigerator  cars  during  the  war  and  the  unavailability 
of  replacements.  Because  of  recent  and  prospective  changes  in  the 
character  of  perishable  goods  traffic,  it  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  build  radically  different  types  of  refrigerator . cars ' than  those  here¬ 
tofore  used. 

(3)  Project  3.  Patm  population  and  rural  welfare.  The  decrease  of  $50 >000 
in  this  project  will  be  effected  by  curtailment  of  certain  studies  of 
farm  population  migration,  and  the  elimination  of  a  study  on  retirement 
of  farm  operators; 

(a)  Parm  Population  and  Migration.  The  work  on  farm  population 
has  included  maintaining  a  continuous  record  of  changes 
in  the  farm  .population  to  date  and  projections  of  changes 
in  the  farm  population  likely  to  occur  in  the  postwar  period 
under  varying  assumptions-  as  to  the  functioning  of  the 
'  national  economy;  studies  of  migration  to  and  from'  farms 
and  r.ural-urban  shifts  of  population  which  determine  the 
adjustment  of  farm  population  to  agricultural  resources. 

.(b)  Retirement  of  Parm  Operators.  The  Bur eau  has  pract ically ' co.m- 
•  -  pleted  the  formulation  of  an  annual  time  series  which  will 
secure  information  on  the  extent  of  and  reasons  for  the 
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'  ■  retirement-  of  farm  operators.  The  findings  of  such  a 
hohtinuous  study  are  closely  related  to  and  will  throw 
-  ’  ■  .much  light  oh, -such  important  natters  as  agricultural 
:■  ..'  opportunities,  .for  returning  veterans,  tenure  and  tenancy, 

land,  inheritance,  size  of  farms,  absentee  ownership,  and 
.  '-rural1  social -organization;. 

(4).  Project  4.-.:  Program  analysis  and  Service.  The  decrease  of  $100,000 
on  this  project  will  "be 'effect fed  "by  discontinuing-  the  function  of 
fostering  groups  for  public  study  and  discussion  of  broad  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  and  policies  and  by  curtailment  of  surveys  and  studies 
designed- to  gather  and  analyze  information  useful  in  the  planning  of 
over-all  agricultural  programs  and  policies,  and  in  appraising  the 
effectiveness  of  current  programs. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  deletion  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

*  *  *  together  with  such  amounts  from  other  appropriations  or 
authorizations  as  are  provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  Budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  salaries  and  expenses, 
which  several  amounts  or  portions  thereof,  as -may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  [$122,9333  $71,150 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  appropriation: 
Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  such  appropria¬ 
tions  or  author izat ions  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  at  any 
time  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amounts  estimated,  respectively, 
therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such  year,  the  amounts,  transferred 
or  to  be  transferred  therefrom  to  this  appropriation  and  the 
amount  which  may  be  expended  for  personal  services  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in  such 
amounts  as  [the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after 
a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives  of  the  Department,  shall 
determine]  are  appropriate  to  the  requirements  as  changed  by 
such  reductions  or  increases  in  such  appropriations  or  author¬ 
izations:  *  *  * 

The  language  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  clause,  "the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine, "  contained  in'  the  proviso  in  the  1946 
Appropriation  Act  authorizing  transfers  from  other  appropriations  or 
authorizations  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules.  The  language  proposed 
to  be  deleted  imposes  on  the  Budget  Director  the  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  amount  to  be  transferred  whenever  the  amount'  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  or  autho'rization  from  which  the  transfer-  is  to  be  made  differs  from 
the  amount  of. such  item  as  estimated  for  in  the  Budget. 

The.  language  in  question  has  been  examined  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  last 
March  from  the  Chairman  of  the_  House  Appropriations  Committee.' bo  the 
Director. of  the  Budget  on  the  subject  of  legislative  provisions  in 
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appropriation  "bills.  It  appears  that  that  portion  of  the  proviso  which 
authorizes  the  Budget  Director  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
under  certain  circumstances  may  "be  legislative  in  character  and,  there¬ 
fore,  presumptively  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since  it  imposes  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities  on  him.  Its  deletion  from  the  19^+7  Bill  is 
therefore  proposed.  Should  the  proposal  be  approved,  it  would  be  the 
intent  of  the  Department  to  continue  to  consult  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
on  such  transfers. 


(Continued  on  next 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Economics  of  Production: 

Objective :  To  gather,  analyze  and  interpret  basic  data  bearing  upon  the 
economics  of  agricultural  production.  The  Bureau  serves  the  whole 
Department  as  its.  economic  fact-finding  agency,  and  cooperates  with  all 
branches  of  the  Government  working  on  related  problems. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Agriculture  is  fa.ced  with  serious 

problems  in  the  years. ahead.  In  response  to  heavy  war-time  demands; , and 
faborable  growing  conditions,  war-time  production  increased  nearly  one- 
third  above  the  immediate  pre-war  period.  Many  adjustments  were  nec¬ 
essary  in  achieving  this  production  and  an  unprecedented  demand  was  made 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  for  information  and  guidance.  While 
stimulating  the  production  of  strategic  materials,  effort  was  also  made 
to  guide  agriculture  along  sound  lines. 

Analyses  are  needed  now  of  the  economic  effects  of  important  improved 
practices  that  are  likely  to  have  accelerated  adoption  in  the  period  of 
reconversion  from  war  to  peace.  These  include. data  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  it  will  pay  farmers  to  go  in  adopting  mechanical  power  and 
associated  equipment  and  in  increasing  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime. 
These  problems  need  to  be  analyzed  both  by  products,  and  by  areas  in 
order  to  furnish  guidance  that  will  be  locally  applicable.  Such  guidance 
is  needed  especially  by  operators  of  smaller  farms. 

Consideration  is  being  given  by  various  States  and  other  agencies  to  the 
development  of  a  substantial  irrigation  program.  To  guide  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  development  more  information  is  necessary  for  many  project 
are-as  on  the  amounts  farmers  can  successfully  pay  for  irrigation  water 
and  other  economic  factors  affecting  the  success  of  irrigation  projects. 
It  is  estimated  that  irrigated  crops  furnish  approximately  40 fo  of  the 
value  of  all  crops  provided  in  the  If  Western  States,  consequently  there 
is  urgent  need  for  more  basic  economic  information.  Drainage  problems 
are  also  claiming  much  attention  from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau.  These 
problems  are  of  especial  importance  at  this,  time  in  vi ew  of  the  need  of 
war  veterans  for  guidance  in  seeking  farm  opportunities* 

Plan  of  Work:  The  Bureau  will  continue  to  analyze  all  available  data  and 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  programs. for  authorized  activities  of  the 
Department.  A  reservoir  of  statistical  and  economic  data  relating  to 
agriculture  is  maintained.  Factual  information  and  analyses  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  agencies  of  the  Department  and  others  as  to  the  effects  of 
various  proposals  on  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  national 
economy. 

Research  on  production  adjustments  in  agriculture  is  Carried  out  as  a 
continuous  program,  in  cooperation  with  other  federal  agencies  and  with 
State  Experiment  Stations.  During  the  war  period  this,  work  was  focused 
on  studies  of'  production  capacity  with  special  attention  to  the  products 
.  most  needed  in  the  war  effort.  Advance  estimates  for  the  year  ahead 
were  made,  each.'  year  by  production  areas  for  each  of  the  4g  States.  The 
State  estimates  were  then  summarized  into  national  totals;  and  the  area, 
statewide,  and  national  figures  used  by  action  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  background  for  the  building  of  production  goals  and  for  other 
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phases  of  the  agricultural  program.  Work  is  now  under  way  to  analyze 
desirable  changes  in  farming  by  production  areas  in  the  -post-war  period. 

As  reconversion  progresses ,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  forward 
estimates  of  desirable  changes  in  farming  be  carried  out  year  by  year 
as  a  guide  to  farmers  in  their  production  problems.  Suggested  produc¬ 
tion  goals  have  been  sent  by  the  Department  to  the  States  and  when 
returned  by  the  State  Committees  will  be  analyzed  and  used  in  the  final 
determination  of  goals  for  the  .1946  .crop  year. 

Analytical,  studies  are  being  made  of  farmers'  credit  conditions,  farm 
insurance  and  taxation  problems.  These  studies  are  chiefly  based  on 
analyses  of  statistics  gathered  through  the  Bureau's  crop  reporting 
organization,  and  from  banks ,  credit  agencies,  Stale  and  county  records, 
and  other  sources. 

Problems  of  land  utilization  apd  production  possibilities  of  various 
types  of  land  are  being  studied  in  connection  with  an  appraisal  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  land  resources.'  Measures  to  prevent  inflation  of 
land  prices,  to  improve  tenure., conditions  and  to  clarify  land  settle¬ 
ment  policies  are  being  studied. 

Work  is  being  done  on  irrigation  problems  in  cooperation  with  17  Western 
States,  and  field  surveys  are  being  made  in  the  Missouri  Basin  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  agencies.  In  these  studies  all  of  the  various  economic 
factors  are  considered  and  recommendations ' are  made  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  further  development  of  irrigation  projects.  Practically  all  of  the 
work  involves  cooperation  with  other  Pederal  and  State  agencies. 

Examples  of  Progress  and' Current  Programs: 

Changes  in  the  •financial  structure  of  agriculture.  Intensive  detailed 
study  of  the  rapidly  changing  financial  condition  of  farmers  has  been 
made  throughout  the  past  year.  ,  Data  from  many  sources  have  been 
gathered, * clsssif led,  and  analysed  in  order  that  dependable  knowledge 
of  the  farmer's  current  financial  condition  would  be  available  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  tO'  others., .wh-e  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
agriculture  at  an  effective  and  prosperous  level,  and  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  groups  or  areas  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

The  separate  inquiries  and  studies  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
over-all  financial  condition  of ,  farmers as  well  as  the  consolidated 
data  and  analyses,  have  provided  a  wide  variety  of  information  to  a 
large  number  of  government  and  private  agencies.  Eor  example,,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  regularly  requests  the  current  estimates 
on  farmer-owned  bank  deposits,  currency  and  war  bonds,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  farm  debt.  .  • 

The  National  Housing  Agency  has  provided  each  of  its  regional  offices 
with  reports  of  these  studies  in  brder  to  facilitate  studies  of  housing 
needs  in  cities  dependent  on  farm  marketing  areas.  Similarly,  the 
Pederal  Housing  Administration  is  using  much  of  the  material  in  its 
studies  of  mortgage  risk  in  urban  'areas  dependent  on  farming  communities. 
Manufacturers,  mortgage  lenders,  commercial  banks,  and  publicists,  among 
others,  have  found  the  data  and  the  analysis  useful,  as  is  made  manifest 
by  the  frequent  and  favorable  reference  to  this  material  and  by  continual 
requests  for  current  figures. 
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If  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  could  he  studied  in  greater  detail  "by 
areas,  and  by  types  of  farming,  the  consequences  of  changing  conditions 
and  of  government  policies  could  be  more  clearly  and  quickly  discerned. 

Further  rise  in  agricultural  assets.  Reflecting  in  large  Dart  the 
wartime  rise  in  prices,  agriculture,  as  measured  by  the  dollar  value  of 
its  physical  goods,  has  increased  from  a  4g— billion-dollar  Industry  to 
a  7^-t>illion-dollar  industry  during  the  5  years  ended  January  1,  1945. 
During  1944  alone  the  increase  was  from  69  to  7^  billion  dollars. 

Financial  assets  such  as  currency,  deposits,  and  war  bonds  increased 
from  an  estimated  5  billion  dollars  on  January  1,  1940  to  13  billion 
dollars  on  January  1,  1944  and  to  nearly  17  billion  dollars  on 
January  1,  1945. 

The  increased  valuations  of  physical  assets  used  in  agriculture  are  due 
mainly  to  higher  prices  rather  than  to  increased  quantities.  The  higher 
prices  of  capital  assets  like  land  and. dairy  herds  that  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  1945  were  mainly  a  consequence  of  high  and  rising  farm 
income.  Likewise  the  increase  in  financial  assets  is  a. result  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  cash  receipts  and  restrictions  on  purchases  of  many  goods. 
Continued  high  f arm  income  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  factor 
accounting  for  the  changes  in  the  balance  sheet. 

How  the  assets  of  agriculture  changed  in  1944.  During  1944  total  farm 
assets  increased  8,225  million  dollars.  Of  this  increase  ^6  percent  or 
4,635  million  dollars  represented  physical  assets  and  44  percent  or 
3,590  million  dollars  represented  financial  assets. 

Real  estate  values  constituted  55  percent  of  the  total  assets  on' 

January  1,  1944  as  well  as  on  January  1,  1945  as  compared  with  63  per¬ 
cent  on  January  1,  1940.  The  value  of  other  physical  assets  constituted 
about  26  percent  of  the  total  on  January  1,  1945  on  compared  with  29 
percent  on  January  1,  1944  and  28  percent  on  January  1,  1940. 

Financial  assets  were  19  percent  of  all  assets  on  January  1,  1945  as 
compared  with  lo  percent  on  January  1,  1944  and  10  percent  on  January  1, 
1940.,  Tkus  while  the  relative  importance  of  -  real  estate  has  declined, 
that  of  the  financial  assets  has  increased.  The  value  of  other  physical 
assets  remained  a  comparatively  stable  fraction. 

Price- versus  quantity  changes.  The  -increased  valuation  of  physical 
assets  was  largely  the  consequence  of  higher  land  prices.  .A  39^-million- 
dollar-  Increase  In  machinery  and  automobiles- and  a  250-mill ion-dollar 
increase  in  crops  on  hand  were  almost  exactly  offset  by  a  668-million- 
dollar  decrease  In  the  value  of  livestock. 

During  1944  about  3OO  million  dollars  of  the  Increase  in  the  value  of 
machinery  was  due  to  price  changes  and  about  100  million  dollars  to  an 
Increase  in  the  physical  .amount  on  farms.  Virtually  the. entire  increase 
in  the  inventory  value1  of  crops  on  farms  was  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  physical  quantity.  The  price  index  of  all  crops  taken  together 
remained  virtually  unchanged. 

The  decreased  value  of  livestock  was  due  in  part  to  a  reduction  in  the 
values  per  .head  of  all  animals  except  hogs  and  -poultry,  but  mostly  to  • 
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a  reduction  in  the  number  of  animals.  Changes  in  the  v«lue  -per  head 
depend  in  part  on  physical  condition  or  quality  of  the  animals  and  in 
part  on  price  for  a  given  quality  and  weight.  Milk  cows  alone  increased 
in  numbers. 

Hoy  the  equities  changed.  During  1944  the  -proprietors 1  interest,  in 
agriculture  rose  by  8,44y  million  dollars  while  the  creditor  interest 
declined  by  222  million  dollars.  In  the  5  years  ended  January  1,  1945 
the  proprietary  interest  has  increased  over  38  billion  dollars  while 
the  creditor-interest  has  decreased  over  one  billion  dollars.  "Pro¬ 
prietors"  include  not  only  owner  and  tenant-operators  but  also  the 
landlords  living  off  farms. 

Relative  importance  of  various  equity  items.  On  January  1,  1945  pro¬ 
prietors  held  an  interest  in  the  physical  and  financial  assets  associated 
•with  agriculture  of  90  percent.  Hence  creditors'  claims  now  equal  only 
about  one-tenth  of  these  assets..  Many  farmers  owe  nothing,  whereas 
others-  operate- on  a  very  narrow  proprietary  equity.  As  long  as  high 
income  continues  the  heavily  indebted  farmers  find  a  great  advantage  in 
the  utilization  of  la.rge  amounts  of  borrowed  capital  but  if  farming 
becomes  less  prosperous,  their  debt  service  may  be  unmanageable.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  loan  contract  requires  periodic  fixed  re¬ 
ductions  of  principal..  In  view  of  the  unequal  distribution  of -the  debt 
load  the  indebtedness  of  farmers  must  not  be  dismissed  as  having  no 
significance.  ' 

Financial  ratios.  In  1940  total  assets  associated  with  agriculture  were 
valued  at  little  more  than  five  times  total  indebtedness.  By  January  1, 
1945  they  were  more  than  10  times  debt.  This  improved  asset-debt  ra,tio 
reflects  (l)  debt  reduction,  (2)  an  increase  in  financial  assets,  (3)  a 
slightly  larger  physical  non-real-estate  inventory,  and  especially  (4) 
higher  prices  of  real  estate  and.  the  other  physical  assets. 

Financial  assets  on  January  1,  1945  were  about  1.9  times  total  debt, 
•whereas  the  year  before  they  were  1.4  times  debt,  and  on  January  1,  1940 
only  one-half  of  total  debt.  This  liquid  position  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole  does  not  prevail  uniformly  among  individual  f aimers.  Frequently 
farmers  with  large  financial  assets  owe  no  debts;  and  farmers  with  large 
debts  lack  any  considerable  financial  assets.  Moreover,  a  considerable, 
portion  of  the  liquid  assets  represent  delayed  maintenance  and  offsets  ; 
to  depreciation.  For  years  farm  buildings  have  beeh  depreciating,  often 
without  adequate  maintenance.  T^g  cost  of  replacing'  worn-out  structures 
at  today's  prices  would  make  heavy  inroads  on  farmers'  cash. 

Interest  rates.  During  the  year  a  study  of  farm-mortgage  interest  rates 
for  1940  and  subsequent  years  was  completed.  On  January  1,  1945  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  rale  of  interest  on  outstanding,  farm-mortgages 
was  4.g  percent  as  compared  wit‘i:  4.5  a.  year  earlier.  •  The  rise  during 
the  year  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  currently  higher  rates  put  in 
effect  on  Federal  land  bank  and  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  loans. 

A  further  factor  is  the  higher  percentage  of  the  total  debt  now  held  by 
individuals  and  other  local  lenders  whose  rates  are  higher  than  those 
charged  by  the  Federal  agencies  and  by  life  insurance  companies.'  The 
trend  of  mortgage-  interest  rates  by  a.reas ,  1910-44,  is  shown  in  figure  1 
(Neg.  43836  )  which  follows. 


AVERAGE  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FARM-MORTGAGE  DEBT, 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  MAJOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS,  1910-44 
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Farm-mortgage  debt.  Estimates  of  outstanding  f arm-mortgage  debt  by 
States,  which  cover  the  period  since  1910,  were  carried  forward  to 
include  data,  for  January  1,  1944  and  1945.  The  contrast  between  the 
trend  of  debt  during  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  is  seen  in  figure  2 
(Keg.  43539).  The  percentage  change  by  States  during  1944  is  shown 
in  figure  3  (Neg.  45222).  A  special  study  of  farm-mortgage  loans  held 
by. different  lender  groups  was  made  during  the  year.  Amounts  of  loans 
held  by  different  lender  groups,  1930-45,  are  shown  in  figure  4  (Neg. 
45121);  the  distribution  of  total  mortgage  loans  by  lender  groups  is 
shown  in  figure  5  (Neg.  45221);  and  the  volume  of  mortgages  recorded 
by  different  lender  groups  is  shown  in  figure  6  (lleg.  45122).  In  this 
study  data  on  mortgage  loans  were  developed  by  States  for  the  major 
lender  groups.  Insurance  company  loans  as  a  percentage  of  total 
farm-mortgage  debt  are  shown  by  States  in  figure  7  for  1930 >  1935 » 

1940,  and  19.45  (Keg.  45123). 

Agricultural  credit  aids.  The  subject  of  agricultural  credit  subsidies 
has  been  widely  discussed  in  recent  years.  During  the  year  an  over-all 
analysis  was.  made  of  the  Federal  credit  arrangements  through  which 
special  aid  has  been  extended  to  agriculture.  Among  the  questions 
considered  were  (l)  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
agricultural  credit  agencies,  (2)  the  groups  within  agriculture  that 
are  affected  most  by  these  agricultural  credit  aids,  and  (3)  the 
over-all  significance  of  these  credit  aids  for  the  operating  rural 
economy.  An  appraisal  was  made  of  the  financing  process  when  considered 
as  one. of  several  avenues  through  which  public  policies  relating  to 
agriculture  can  be  promoted. 

Agricultural  insurance.  Work  currently  carried  on  in  agricultural 
insurance  includes  annual  summaries  of  the  record  and  experience  of 
nearly  1,900  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  which  together 
insure  the  major  part  of  farm  property  in  this  country  that  is 
insurable  against  fire.  The  aggregate  fire  insurance  in  force  in  these 
companies  exceeds  13  l/2  billion  dollars.  Some  of  the  larger  of  these 
fire  insurance  mutuals  also  insure  against  windstorm  and  windstorm 
insurance  provided  by  them,  plus  that  provided  by  65  mutuals  that 
insure  against  the  wind  hazard  only  aggregates  more  than  7  billion 
dollars.  Eecomnended  improvements  based  on  our  studies  of  these 
mutuals  have  been  widely  adopted  and  through  these  mutuals  farmers 
are  providing  themselves  with  sound  and  very  economical  insurance 
service. 

Other  groups  of  farm  insurance  companies,  the  records  and  problems  of 
which  are  being  studied,  include  hail  insurance  mutuals,  livestock 
insurance  mutuals,  and  casualty  mutuals. 

Special  assistance  with  certain  problems  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation . wan  resumed  following  the  revival  and  extension  of  this 
Federal  sponsored  insurance  program  some  months  ago.  He cent  assistance 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  Corporation  has  pertained  particularly  to  the 
analysis  of  special  crop  acreage  and  yield  data  for  use  in  .formulating 
sound  actuarial  bases  for  the  insurance  of  corn  and  tobacco  crops  and 
for  the  insurance  of  citrus  fruit  crops  which  is  contemplated  on  a 
trial  basis. 
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Efforts  will  be  continued  to  gather  end  analyze  farm  accident  statis¬ 
tics  with  a  view  to  making  available  for  use  in  safety  education  and 
programs  more  adequate  information  on  the  various  causes  of  such 
accidents  and  how  these  causes  may  be  removed.  The  annual  accident 
toll  in  agriculture  is  distressingly  large,  involving  some  17,000 
fatalities,  according  to  present  estimates,  and  in 'addition  numerous 
permanent  disabilities  occur  as  well  as  a  much  larger  number  of 
temporary  disabilities. 

Sample  surveys  bearing  on  the  volume  of  farm  fire  losses'  have  been 
made  annually  for  the  farm  fire  protection  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  on  which  committee  the  Bureau  is  represented. 
These  annual  surveys,  on  the  results  of  which  the  annual  fire  loss  has 
been  estimated  and  its  trend  determined,  are  expected  to  be  continued. 

Farm  taxation.  Continued  study  has  been  given  to  farm  taxation  problems. 
Farmers,  like  others,  are  affected  not  only  by  the'  amounts  of  taxes- 
they  are  paying  currently,  but  also  -by  the  long-run  effects  of  fiscal 
and  tax  policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Greatly  increased,  sums,  were 
paid  in  taxes  by  farmers  during  the  war.  Federal  income  taxes  now  loom 
the  largest  among  the  various  taxes  paid  by  farmers  because  of  the 
high  level  of  wartime  farm  income  and  the  high  rales  imposed  by  law. 

It  appears  that  Federal  income  taxes  on  19^-4  income  called  for  payments 
from  farmers  amounting  to  well  in  excess  of  $5PC ,000,000.  Farm  nroperty 
taxes,  which  before  the  war  were  the  most  important  taxes  maid  by 
farmers,  have  remained  relatively  stable  and  require  payments  by 
farmers  somewhat  less  than  those  for  Federal  income  taxes. 

During  the  coming  years,  agriculture,  like  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  fiscal  and  tax  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  of  the  effects  will  be  the  result  of  policies 
found  necessary  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Others  will 
result  from  policies  which  may  be  adopted  to  facilitate  reconversion 
to  national  peacetime  economy.  Farmers,  of  course,  may  be  directly 
affected  by  the  types  of  taxes  used.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  import¬ 
ance  for  agriculture  as  a  whole  will  be  the  general  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  policies  adopted.  For  example,  markets  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  affected  by  the  policies  adopted  in  connection  with  taxes, 
the  management  of  the  public  debt,  or  other  fiscal  activities.  The 
various  asnects  of  these  questions  continue  under  study  because  of 
their  importance  to  a  future  healthy  agricultural  economy. 

Production  adjustments  in  Agriculture.  Production  adjustment  to  meot 
changing  conditions  of  world  supply  and  demand  has  been  a  subject-  of 
major  interest  to  this  Bureau  for  many  years,  but  with  the  war  emergency 
it  became  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  was  given  first  attention  in 
the  Bureau's  program.  The  work  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
other  branches  of  the  Department  and  various  Federal  and  State  agenoies. 

During  the  war  period  this  work  was  focused  on  determining  agricultural 
capacity  to  produce  foods,  and  other  farm  products,  of  the  right  kinds 
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U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45222  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG,  45121  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FARM-MORTGAGE  DEBT  HELD  BY  SELECTED 
LENDERS,  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  1,1930-45 


Joint  stock  land  banks  |^|  Life  insurance  companies  Commercial  banks  |X;.|  Others 


VOLUME  OF  FARM-MO^rGAGE  LOANS  RECORI^D  DURING  EACH  YEAR, 
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FARM-MORTGAGE  LOANS  HELD  BY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
FARM -MORTGAGE  DEBT,  BY  STATES,  JAN.  1,  19  30,19  35,  1940,  AND  194  5 
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and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  war  needs.  These  studies  estab¬ 
lished  a  production  basis  for  national  goals  for  all  of  the  principal 
products  and  developed  a  practical  distribution  of  these  goals  by  States. 
Continuous  work  has  been  done  in  assisting  State  workers  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  scarce  commodities  and  to  help  farmers  in  making  their 
conversions  'to  new  crop  programs. 

Various  estimates  by  farming  areas  for  each  :of  the  4&  States  have  been 
obtained  and  these  have  been  summarised  into ’ national  totals  which  have 

been  used  as  production  background  for  building  production  goals  and 
other  phases  of  the  wartime  production  program;:  Major  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  needed  for  the  war  effort  and  to 
the  adjustments  that  would  be  necessary  to  enable  each  farming  area, 

State,  and  region  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  in  terms  of  these 
needs.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  in  terms  of  a  balanced  production 
program;  i.e.,  acreages  of  feed  crops  and  numbers  of  livestock  have  been 
related  and  cash  crops  together  with  the  feed  crops  add  up  to  the  acreage 
of  land  available  for  cropping. 

Work  in  1944  covered  both  war  and  postwar  phases.  On  the  basis  of  uni¬ 
form  assumptions  regarding  the  need  for  the  products  of  agriculture  in 
1945  and  the  prospective  availability  of  production  resources,  the  States 
suggested  a  pattern  of  crop  and  livestock  production  that  was  used  in 
developing  and  distributing  the  1945  agricultural  goals.  Later  in  the 
year  the  States  reported  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  farming  adjustments 
that  would  be  profitable  after  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace, 
under  assumed  prosperity  conditions.  This  is  discussed  later. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  published  in  numerous  Bureau  releases. 
Department  reports  and  regional  committee  reports  for  the  guidance  of 
farmers  and  all  agricultural  workers.  The  'report,  "Production  Adjustments 
in  Agriculture,  194-5,"  released  September  1944,  summarized  the  4S  State 
reports  on  production  problems  and  possibilities  for  the  current  year. 

A  supplemental  report,  "Farm  Land:  Acreage  in  Principal  Uses,  by  States, 
1945  Wartime  Capacity, "  was  prepared  for  review  by  State  Committees  in 
a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  statistics  on  this  important  subject. 

An  analytical  report  and  a  statistical  supplement  will  be  released 
shortly  summarizing  the  postwar  phases  of  the  work.  ■ 

Because  of  the 'rapid  expansion  of  oil  crop  acreages 'during- the  war, 
special  attention  is  being  given  to  careful  study  of  their  future  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  important  segment  of  the  adjustment  problems  to  be  faced. 
Economic  analyses  of  this  type  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  furnish, 
a  sound  basis  for  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 

Cooperative  work  on  suggested  production  for  1946  was  carried  out  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  19.45 ,  and  again  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  1946 
production  goals  program. 

Work  on  machinery  and  materials  programs.  The  Bureau  made  the  first; 
analysis  of  wartime  machinery  needs  and  participated  in ' subsequent  ' 
analyses  of  this  problem  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  rationing 
and  allocation  plans.  Data  have  been  gathered  by  the  Bureau  on  machinery 
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on  farms  "by  type,  size  and  age  which  served  as  the  basis  for  developing 
rationing  programs,  and  further  intensive  work  was  done  to  analyze  the 
needs  in  the  light  of  changing  programs.  Field  work  has  been  completed 
on  a  national  study  of  improved  practices  in  haymaking.  It  will  reveal 
the  most  efficient  methods  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Similar  analyses  have  been  made  for  fertilizer,  and  less  intensive  analy¬ 
ses  for  some  other  production  supplies. 

Feed  livestock  balance;  Periodic  analyses  have  been  made  of,  the  feed- 
livestock  balance  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  prospective  supply  of 
feed  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers.  This  has  been  of  unusual  interest 
during  the  past  year  because  curtailment  of  some  kinds  of  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  19^4  proved  to  be  more_ drastic  than  necessary  for  maintaining 
a  balance  between  feed  and  livestock.  Current  needs  for  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts  make  it  desirable  to  fully  utilize  available  supplies  of  feeds. 

Feed  supplies  and  requirements  have  also  been  analyzed  by  States.,  and 
data  on  production  and  distribution  of  specified  feed  ingredients  and 
commercially  mixed  feed  were  analyzed  to  provide  a  basis  for. the  wartime  j 
feed  management  program.  Since  livestock  feed  has  been  one  ,of  the' most 
critical  items  in  the -production  program,  a  current  balancing,  of  feed 
supplies  in  relation  to  livestock  and  a  periodic  projection  for  the. 
year  ahead  have  constituted  an  extremely  important  contribution  to  food 
production.  This  work-  was  made  .possible  by  previous  research  on  rates 
of  feeding  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the.  availability 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural'  Economics  of  current  materials  on  feed 
supplies  and  livestock  numbers. 

Labor  needs  ,of  Agricultures  Wartime  studies  of  the  labor  needs  of. 
agriculture  were  .concerned  with  determining  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  food  and -fiber  production,  the  number  of  workers  needed  to  get  it  done,, 
and  the  most  effective  utilization  of  available  workers.  By  utilizing, 
existing  data' t.o:  the  fullest  extent  and  doing  only  a:  small  amount  of  ... 
field  work,  estimates  were  made  by  commodities  of  labor  requirements  by 
States  and  for  ma/jor  farming  areas  and  distributed  by  months  throughout  . 
the  year.  From  these  basic  analyses  estimates  were  made  of  probable  0 

increases  in  labor  requirements  that  would  accompany  potential  increases 
in  production.  Attention  was  also  given  to  problems  of  efficient  utili¬ 
zation  of  reduced  farm  labor  supply,  both  by  areas  and  by  commodities.  ,. 

Farm  production  changes  by  census  geographic  divisions.  .  Indexes  of  gross 
farm  production  (including  farm-produGed  power  of  horses  and  mules.)  .and 
of  output  of  farm  products  availabl-e -for  human  use  have,  been  constructed, 
for  each  geographic  division  and  the  United  States  for  the  period  19l9“44. 
These  data  have  been  used  to  measure  changes  in  the  quantity  and  com-., 
position-  of  farm-  production,-  the  factors  responsible  for  .-production, 
changes  and  the  relation  of  farm  employment  to  production,,,  particularly, 
during  the  World  War  II  period.  This  work  reveals  the  tremendous  impact 
of  mechanization  on  farming.  , ....  .  ..  „ . 

The  indexes  of  gross  production  and  .output  vrill  be  kept. current  for  . use 
in  a  continuing  analysis  of  production  changes  and  production  adjustment. 
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Commodity  reports.  Typical  of  the  studies  in  this  series  are  the  pro¬ 
cessed  reports,  "Changes.  in.  Hay  Production  in  War  and  Pease, M  "Wheat 
Production  in  War  and. Peace,"  "Soybean  Production  in  War  and  Peace," 
and  one  now  being  processed,  "Peed  Grains  and  Meat  Animals  in  War  and 
Peace."  The  first  study  traces  the  development  of  high  quality  legume 
hays  in  all  sections  of  the'  country  and  their : displacement  of  the  lower 
yielding,  less  nutritive  grasses.  During  the  last  25  years,  the  pounds 
of-  protein  available  in  hay  per  unit  of  roughage-consuming  livestock 
( exclusive,  of  .that !  fed  to  horses  and  mules)  have' increased  7^-  percent, 
from  Sh  -to-  lU6.  pounds.  Continuation  of  this  trend  will  go  far  toward 
planing  livestock  production  on  a  more  stable  basis  in  postwar  years. 

The  wheat  study  examines  trends  in  wheat  production  between  World  War  I 
and  II  and  explores  the  postwar  outlook  for  producers  of  this  crop. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with 
a  crop  which  is  customarily  produced  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

A  postwar  production  bench  mark.  The  adjustments— some  good,  some  .bad — 
that  were  necessary  to' achieve  wartime  levels  of  agricultural  production 
are  being  felt  with  increasing  force  in  each  succeeding  year*  -  In- many 
instances,  they  ha_ve  resulted  in  wide  differences  from  prewar  systems 
of  farming; — differences  both  in  the  emphasis  given  to  certain  farm  enter¬ 
prises  and  in  .the  production  practices  involved.  This  study  considers 
for  the  immediate  postwar  years  the  meaning  of  these  war-induced  changes. 

Dor  the  period  beyond  the  years  of  transition,  when  farms  can  be  operated 
in  an-  economy  of  peace  and  under  assumptions  of  prosperity  conditions, 
the  Sta/tes  were  asked  to  develop  an  agricultural  pattern  area  by  area, 
that  would  be  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  restore  and  maintain  the 
physical  resources  upon  which  agriculture  is  based.  Considerable  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  technological  advances'  in  agriculture  that  are  available 
and  can  be  employed  in  achieving  desirable  postwar  objectives. 

These  bench -mark  estimates  of  farm  production  should  be  considered  as  the 
potential  of  the  -agricultural  sector  in  a  national  economy  geared  to  full 
production  in. all  other  sectors.  They  fit  into  a  setting  of  full  employ- 
-ment,  high  industrial .activity,  a  large  volume  of  international  trade, 
and  a  high  level  of  .national  income. 

The  results  of  such  work  are  in  no  sense  forecasts  of  what  will  come  to 
pass,  but.  by  indicating  what  it  would  pay  farmers  to  do  under  the  assumed 
conditions  they  serve  as  post\»;ar  bench" marks -^-ref erence  points,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  desirable  adjustments  for  intervening  y.ears.  The 
results,  of  this,  study  indicate  that  it  would  pay  farmers  to  continue  pro¬ 
duction  at  levels  even  higher  than  those- -achieved  in' wartime  if .  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  market  outlets  are  maintained.  ■  ’’ 

Land  utilization,  research.  In  anticipation  of -demands  fq-r-  -land  by. 
veterans,  displaced  war-workers*  and  others,,  the.'.  Bureau -has  prepared  . 
comprehensive  reports  oh  postwar  farming  opportunities,. and,  is  . continuing 
to  work  with  Department  committees  in  developing  policy  for  .current 
governmental'  program’s  designed  to  aid  individuals  in -becoming  established 
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in  farming.  Cooperation  has  "been  extended  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  Service  workers ' in  preparing  "bulletins -and  cir¬ 
culars  that  give  prospective  farm  operators  and  owners  information  on 
the  opportunities  in  farming  and  the  requirements  of  successful  farming. 
The  Bureau  has  worked  closely  with  Department  committees  developing 
policy  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  land.  The  work  on  inventory¬ 
ing  lends  available  for  development  through  drainage  is  "being  continued. 
Studies  are  "being  made  in  selected  areas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
detailed  information  on  settlement 'and  production  possibilities  on 
drainable  lands.  Such  studies  include  a  report  being  prepared  on  Jones 
County,  North  Carolina  and  a  snrvey  now  under  way  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta. 

A  study  of  trends  and  shifts  in  major  land  uses  in  the  United  States 
is  being  brought  up  to  date  by  the  use  of  latest  Census  statistics  and 
other  data  on  acreages  of  land  in  farms,  including  an  appraisal  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  land  resources.  Work  on  a  description  of  world 
agricultural  land  resources  is  also  under  way.  The  results  of  this  'work 
are  needed  to  help  formulate  national  agricultural  'programs. 

The  recent  upward  trend  in  the  use  of  conservation  practices ‘ together 
with  technological  improvements  has  increased  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  agriculture,!  plant  and  indicates  that  many  land  use  problems  may  be 
intensified  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Bureau  is  cooperating  with  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  certain  states  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  farmer  participation  in  conservation  pro¬ 
grams,  the  effects  of  practices  upon  yields,  and  the  extent  to  which 
full  conservation  needs  are  being  met.  Results  of  such  studies  will  be 
useful  in  helping  sha.pe  current  or  future  production  and -land  use  ad¬ 
justment  programs.  ■ 

General  studies  of  land  productivity  and  land  use  adjustment  problems 
are  continually  being  carried  on  as  background  information  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  general  orientation  for  more  specific  research  on  special 
problems  and  indicate  the  relation  of  particular  programs  to  agricultural 
land  use  problems  as  a  whole.  This  type  of  work  is  illustrated  by  the 
Bureau's  work  on  the  land  use  aspects  of  wheat  production  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains,  cotton  production  in  the  South,  and  forage  land  utilization 
in  the  Northeast  and  South  Central  regions,  and  the  preparation  of 
localized  agricultural  productivity  indices  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
•  region.  •■  >  ‘ 

Water  utilization  research.  The  many  proposals  that  are  being  made  for 
"new  irrigation  and  drainage  developments,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  increases  the  need  for  basic  information 
and  assistance  in  their  planning.  Reports  have  been  prepared  for  most 
of  the  17  Western  States  on  potentially  irrigable  lands,  and  the  work  is 
being  continued  in  the  State  of  Utah  in-  cooperation  with  the  State 
College.  In  addition  to  indicating  proposed  developments  which  have 
received  serious  consideration,  the -proposals  are  rated  in  accordance 
with  their  feasibility.'  Basic  data  are  being  assembled  for  a  summary 
of  irrigation  agriculture  to  furnish  background  material  for  planning 
new  developments  and  improving  the  general  understanding  of  the  place 
of  irrigation  in  Western  agriculture. 
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Supplemental  irrigation  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon  is  "being 
studied  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  learn 
the  degree  of  success  "being  achieved  "by  present  irrigation  develop¬ 
ments,  and  to  determine  the  value  to  farmers  of  irrigation  water  from 
proposed  developments  in  this  area  of  unusual  precipitation  character¬ 
istics.  A  study  of  the  water  and  land  resources  of  Wyoming  is  "being  , 
made  to  show  extent  of  such  resources,  the  limitations  that  affect  their 
use,  and  the  effect  that  proposed  additional  developments  would  have  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  area.  Reports  are  "being  prepared  on  irrigation 
and  drainage  in  the  South  Central  area  for  use  of  action  agencies  in 
sound  planning  for  their  developments. 

During  the  past  year  assistance  in  planning  has  "been  rendered  to  action 
agencies  "by  preparing  reports  on  the  value  of  irrigation  water  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  of  California  for  the  Army  Engineers, 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Central  Valley  development.  A  report  on 
agriculture  in  the  South  Central  Valley  was  prepared  for  use  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  planning  activities  in  that  region. 

: Land  value  research;  Land  values  are  now  60$  above  the  1935“39  overage 
and  the  land  market  is  active.  Continuing  increases  in  farm  real  estate 
values  and  the  threat  of  another  land  "boom  has  resulted  in  widespread 
interest  in  current  data  on  the  farm  real  estate  situation.  In  arriving 
at  decisions  and  judgments,  lending  agencies  and  individual  "buyers, 
sellers,  lenders  and  "borrowers  are  increasingly  giving  consideration  to 
information  and  accompanying  analyses  published  periodically  by  the 
Bureau  on  land  value  movements,  volume  of  land  sales,  various  forces 
operating  in  the  land  market  and  other  related  data.  Such  materials  are 
also  essential  to  the  formulation  of  public  policy  and  the  development 
of  control  measures  appropriate  for  the  farm  land  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  released  periodic  reports  on  current 
developments  in  the  farm  real  estate  market,  quarterly  regional  reports 
on  land  market  activity  in  selected  counties  and -an  annual  summary  of 
the  farm  real  estate  situation  in  1943-44.  The  Bureau  worked  closely 
with  the  Forth  Central  Land  Tenure  Research • Committee  in  preparing  a 
report  "Preventing  Earm  Land  Price  Inflation  in  the  -Midwest",  and  has 
cooperated  with  a  number  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges  in  preparing 
va.rious  State  releases  on  the  land  market.  The  basic  data  collected  by 
the  Bureau  have  been  widely  used  by  both  Federal  and  State  government 
agencies  and  financial  and  business  organizations • in  connection  with 
educational  programs  designed  to  curb  further  land  value  inflation. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  intra-Departmental 
Farm  Land  Value  Committee  in  developing  the  Department's  policy  on  land 
market  control  and  in  devising  possible  control  measures.  A  substantial 
part  of  a  report  by  this  committee  on  postwar  land-  value  problems  and 
programs  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau. 

Land  tenure  res  ear  ch*  The  vrar  was  responsible  for  many  shifts  in  the 
tenure  status  of  large  numbers  of  farm  people  and  directly  influenced 
tenure  trends.  Thousands  of  war  veterans  will  likely  want  to  return 
to  farms,  and  because  of  high  land  prices  will  be. forced  to  rent,  rather 


than  "buy.  Such  demands  necessitate  that  .  the  effects  ;of  the  war  on 
leasing  practices,  rental  rates,-  farm  ownership ,  and  other  tenure. .con¬ 
ditions  he  appraised.  Part  of  the  ear-rent  research  in  this  field  .of 
investigation  has  been  reported  in  "Better  Barm  leases,"  Farmer's.. 
Bulletin  1969.  which  was -prepared  the  past  year.  This  bulletin  outlines 
certain  general  principles  applicable  to  all  rental  situations.  "Let's 
Talk  About  Farm  Leases  and  How  They  Can  Be  Improved,"  Discussion  Guide 
27,  was  written;  several  radio  and  press  releases  and  a  motion  picture 
short  were  completed  covering  farm  leasing  practices,  rental  rates,  and 
general  tenure  improvement. 

A  national  tenure  report  is  nearing  completion.  This  statement  outlines 
the  major  farm-tenure  problems  of  Nation-wide  importance  and  offers 
suggestions  for  improving  tenure  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Various 
methods  of  alleviating  some  of  the  difficulties  that  followed  the  close 
of  World  War  I  are  discussed. 

A  report  on  "The  Caribbean  Land-Tenure  Symposium"  was  prepared  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department  and  is  an  analysis  of  a  meeting  held  last 
summer  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  report  covers  the  papers  presented  at  the 
symposium,  a  discussion  of  the  Land  Tenure  situation  in  the  area,  and  an 
indication  of  possible  future  policies  and  programs. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  holding  an  international  conference  on 
farm-tenure  problems.  The  work  done  for  this  conference  has  been  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Foundation.  Several  national,  regional,  and 
local  tenure  committees  and  groups  interested  in  farm-tenure  improvement 
have  received  technical  assistance  from  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year, 
and  this  work  is  continuing.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  these,  var¬ 
ious  committees  and  groups,  several  reports  have  been  published  and 
others  are  now  in  process. 

An  important  phase  of  the  conversion  of  agriculture  from  wartime  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  peacetime  economy  deals  with  problems  faced  by  tenants, 
croppers,  and  wage  laborers  in  making  desirable  adjustments.  In  several 
States,  research  investigations  on  specific  tenure  problems  have  been 
Completed,  and  a  Nation-wide  study  of  changes  in  farm  -ownership  is  under 
way. 

A  better  knowledge  of  inheritance  practices  and. how  they  affect  farmers 
•and  farms  is  urgent.  Consequently,  research  studies,  are  being  initiated 
in  several  States  to  ascertain  the  various  complications  inherent  in 
the  present  inheritance ‘system.  The  Bureau  has  worked- closely  vrith  the 
State  Colleges  in  determining  the  scope  of  these  -investigations. 

Land  policy  research.  State  lews  governing  tenure  relationships  vary 
widely  and  information  on  the  legal  aspects  of  land  tenure  is  a  necessity 
in  pointing  out  limitations  and  alternative  ways  of  bringing  about  tenure 
improvement.  To  meet  requirements  for- basic  data  needed  in  present  and 
future  research  of  the  Bureau  in  various  phase's  of  tenure,,  comparative 
summaries  of  certain  State  laws,  including  inheritance  laws,  foreclosure 
and  moratorium  laws,  general  property  tax  lav/s,  homestead  exemption  laws, 
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and  State  lavs  relating  to  farm  labor  have  "been  assembled.  A  study  of 
"Legab  Aspects' of- -Landlord-Tenant  Relationships  in  Texas"  is  under  way. 
This  work  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  /the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment -Station.  Brief  summaries  of  landlord-tenant  laws  and  of 
landlord  and  tenant  lien  laws  of  all  American  jurisdictions  have  been 
prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  research  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

In  anticipation  of  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  the  efficacy  of  rural  zoning 
and  of  soil  conservation  district  regulation  as  rural  land-use  control 
measures,  compilations  of  rural  zoning  legislation' and  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  regulations  are  being  brought  up  to  date,.  Simultaneously 
a  check  of  the  extent  of  use  of  rural  zoning  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  nature  of  zoning  ordinances  enacted  is  under  way.  A  similar  check 
of  the  extent  of  use  and  nature  of  soil  conservation  district  regulations 
is  being  made.  The  possibility  of  using  land-control  measures  in  common 
urban  usage,  as,  for  example,  equitable  deed  restrictions  or  covenants 
running  with  the  land  to  effect  better  land  use  in  rural  and  suburban 
situations,  is  also  under  study. 

Research  to  discover  the  problems  confronting  farmers  in  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts  is  required  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  future  reclamation 
of  large  areas  of  farm  land  through  drainage.  An  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
fluence,  on  land  use  of  drainage  districts  operating  under  Virginia  laws 
has  been  completed.  A  similar  study  of  North  Carolina  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts  is  under  way  at  the  present  time.  A  condensed  summary  for  ready 
use  by  Department  personnel  and  others,  covering  outstanding  Federal 
and  State  legislation  affecting  rural  land  use  enacted  in  19^3  and  19^  > 
has  been  completed  and -is  being  processed. 

Brices,  Income,  and  Marketing: 

Objective:  -To  conduct  research  and  furnish  basic  data,  economic  analyses, 
and  related  services  covering  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  consumption  requirements,  prices,  parity  and  comparable  prices, 
income,  parity  income  purchasing  power,  marketing  costs  and  margins, 
price  differentials  among  areas  and  markets,  post-war  disposition  of 
agricultural  products  and  of  food  processing  facilities,  the  use  of  air 
transport,  the  development  of  technological  improvements  in  marketing, 
and  other  phases  of  economic  research  concerned  with  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  products. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Farmers  generally  are  in  a  much  stronger 
financial  position  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  following  World  War 
I,  and  reconversion  from  a  War-time  to  a  peace-time  agricultural  economy 
is  well  under  way.  There  are,  however,  many  problems  connected  with  re¬ 
conversion  which  should  be  given  careful  study.  There  is  still  a  short¬ 
age  of  many  types  of  manufactured  goods  which  might  lend  to  inflation 
of  prices  which  would  be  disastrous  for  farmers. 

•  The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  responsibility  for  continuing  to 
support  the  prices  of .many  farm  products. for  two  years  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  It .will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  continually  on 
the  alert  as  to  the  development  of  conditions  that  may  depress  farm 
prices  and  be  prepared  to  take  adequate  counter  measures. 
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Costly  mistakes  may  be  made  unless  the  necessary  facts  and  information 
are  available  for  the  use  of  "both  private  and  Government  marketing 
agencies.  Unlike  industrial  concerns,  most  private  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  agencies  do  not  have  research  staffs  ready  to  develop  the  necessary 
information.  This  need  must  he  met  by  public  agencies. 

Data  are  urgently  needed  to  correct  the  inadequacies  in  marketing  statis¬ 
tics.  These  have  been  evident  in  connection  with  war  programs  and  con¬ 
stitute  even  more  of  a  handicap  in  dealing  with  many  postwar  marketing 
problems.  A  new  current  series  of  price  spreads  at  different  levels  of 
marketing  should  be  developed  for  use  in  connection  with  such  programs 
as  Government  price  supports.  Additional  series  are  needed  represent¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  products  flowing  through  the  different  channels  of, 
trade r  fiiargih  statistic^  on  cottou'.and  w6"ol,  statistics  on  regional 
aspects  of  marketing,  current  measures  of  marketing  cost  factors.,  and 
processing  of  products. 

Other  marketing  problems  which  are  becoming  more  urgent  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (l)  the  use  of  air  transport  facilities  in  transporting  farm  pro¬ 

ducts;  (2)  the  marketing  of  dried  milk  in  relation  to  the  established 
fluid  milk  markets  and  impacts  on  specialized  dairy  production  areas; 

(3)  the  orderly  development  of  the  frozen  food  industry;  (4)  needs  for 
assembly  and  processing  facilities  to  meet  new  technological  develop¬ 
ments;  (5)  readjustments  in  oil  processing  facilities  to  care  for  post¬ 
war  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  fats  and  oils  supply;  and  ,(6)  the 
•determination  of  possibilities  for  broadening  markets  and  reducing  costs 
of  marketing  perishables  with  portable  refrigerated  shipping  containers. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  Bureau  will  continue  to  gather  and  analyze  statistics 
of  all  important  agricultural  products  in  relation  to  prices  and  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers,  which  will  make  possible  the  development 
of  appropriate  production  and  distribution  programs.  , 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs: 

Commodity  a„nalysis.  The  commodity  analysis  of  the  Bureau  produces  a 
monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  statement  of  the  general  economic  position 
of  the  respective  agricultural  commodities..  The  various  commodity, 
analyses,  which  include  data  on  production,  supply,  demand,  prices  and 
consumption,  are  presented  in  the  Situation  Reports — Fats  and-Qils, 

Dairy,  Livestock  and  Wool,  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Feed,  Cotton,  Wheat ,  Fruit, 
Tobacco,  Vegetables,  World  Sugar  and  Rice.  In.  addition  to  the  regular 

■  programs  of  specific  commodity  analysis,  the,  commodity  groups  have' done 
service  work  with  respect  to  production  goals,  price  policies,  production 
incentives  and  distribution  .problems.  .  , 

In  the  past  year  a  number  of  special  studies  on  livestock  commodities 
and  products  have  been- published  .in  the  respective  Situation  Reports, 
including  changes  in  the  sales,  patterns  of  but  ter  fat  and  in  3.  Ik.  and  new 
data  on  the  distribution  of  processed  feed.  Studies  .are  underway  on 
the  probable  post-war  situation  of  the  various  livestock  commodities 
and  products,.  •  • 
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In  the  field  of  agricultural  food  products  attention  has  been  given  . 
to  prohahle  supply-price  conditions  in  the  intaediate  future,  and 
studies  are  underway  on  the  prohahle  situation  of  the  major  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  the  past  year,  a.  report-,  Production' and  Consumption  of.. 
Vegetables  from  1909-1943,  has  been- published  and  a  study  of  Farmers 1 
Response  to  Price  in  Production  of  Potatoes  has  been- developed. 

Income  analysis.  In  addition  to  conducting  a  program  of  monthly  esti¬ 
mates  of  cash  farm  income  from  farm  marketings  and  government  payments, 
monthly  estimates  of  income  by  the  principal  groups  of  commodities, 
estimates  of  income  by  states,  annual  estimates  of  gross  and  net  farm 
income  for  the  United  States,  and  analyses  of  changes  in  farm  income, 
the  Bureau  has  recently  begun  a  number  of  special  income  projects.. 

Current  projects  include  the  revision  of  income  series  back  to  1910, 
studies  of  income  parity  on  a.  regional  basis,  revised  estimates  of 
monthly  cash  income,  indexes  of  agricultural  production,  and  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  of  commodities  by  sta,tes.  .  • 

Q 

Consumption  studies.  Current  studies  of  the  food  situation  are  published 
regularly  in  The  Rational  Food  Situation,  which  is  the  official  statement 
of  the  Department  in  this  field.  The  data  presented  include  estimates  of 
the.  total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  individual  foods  as  well  as  over¬ 
all  mea.surements  of  the  general  level  of  food  consumption.  The  annual 
food  supply  of  the  United  States  is  also  analyzed  in  terms  of  sources 
and  distribution,  including  the. division  of  current  output  and  stocks 
among  civilians,  armed  services  and  exports.  Future  prospects  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  food  are  currently  appraised. 

State  estimates  of  net  income  from  agriculture  for  the  years  1929,  1939~ 
44  have  been  completed  and  published.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  such 
estimates  annually.  We  are  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Income  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Census  Bureau  in  de¬ 
veloping  State  estimates  of  net  income  per  person  and  per  family  from 
sources  other  than  agriculture. 

The  available  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  income  among  families 
on  farms  and  in  urban  communities  is  being  collected  and  analyzed  to 
develop  the  basis  for  comparing  farm  and  nonfarm  living  conditions  and 
opportunities,  also  to  provide  a  better  basis'  for  estimating  the  demand 
for  food  and  farm-produced  textiles. 

General  price  and  economic  analysis.  In  addition  to  publishing  a  mid¬ 
month  summary  of  the  economic  position  and  outlook  of  agriculture  as  a. 
whole  and  "'ah  analysis  of  general  business  activity,  national  income  and 
employment,  and  other  data  which  bear  on  prices  received  by  farmers  ‘in 
the  D emand  and  Price  Si tua t i on ,  the  Bureau  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
a  number  of  other  projects  in  the  general  price  field  which  include 
analyses  of  international  commodity  dollar  proposals’  in  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  trends  in  productivity  per  worker.- 

Reducing  marketing  costs  and  margins.  This  Bureau-wide  project,  in  pro- 
gress  since  early  1943,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  1946.  The  Bureau  has  drawn  upon  OPA  and  other  sources  for 
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additional  data,  and  the  scope  of  the  project  has  been  Considerably 
enlarged  over  the  original  plan.  A  number  (probably  ID)  of  excellent 
technical  reports  will  result  in  addition  to  the  principal  one,  and 
the  latter  should  become  more  timely'  than  if  it  had  appeared  according 
to  original  schedule.  Two  reports,  oh  textiles  (U.S.D.A.  Tech.  Bui. 

891),  and  price  spreads  for  food  products  (U.S.D.A.  Mscl.  Pub.  576) 
have  already  been  printed.  The  remaining  reports  are  listed  below. 

1.  Breakdown  of  farm-retail  margins,  and  analyses  of  potential 

methods  of  reducing  costs,  by  commodity  groups  (separate  re¬ 
ports  for  livestock  and  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereal 
products,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  tobacco  products, 
hides  and  leather).  .  ■  ' 

2.  Over-all  marketing  costs  and  possible,  programs,  for  reducing 

them.  -  " 

3.  Technical  aspects  of  measuring  and' analyzing- marketing  margins 
and  costs.  • 

Improvement  of  marketing  organization.  One  of  the  most  popular  phases 
of  marketing  today  (e.g.,  the  Pi annagan  'Committee,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
etc.)  is, the  organization' of  marketing  facilities,  particularly  terminal 
markets..  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  led-'  in  this  field  before 
the  war.  We  are  now  limiting  our  projects  of  this  nature  and  trying  to 
follow  through- to  see  -that  something  is  done  to  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in, the  reports  on .different ' city  markets  which  are  being  issued 
from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  a  number  of  .reports  will  be  issued  by 
the 'Pew  England  Research  Council  on  which- this  Bureau  is  represented. 

1.  Terminal  market . pro jects  (San  Antonio,  Dallas  and  Cincinnati, 
markets;  principles  of .wholesale  market  reorganization) . 

2.  Southern  .concentration  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

3.  Over-capacity  in  cotton  ginning  facilities  and  alternative 
methods  of  elimination.  ' 

4.  Organization  of -milk  marketing  in  Pew  England  (in  cooperation 
with  Pew  England' Research  Council). 

Impacts  of  changes  in  marketing,  and  transportation  technology. 
Technological  changes.-  in’ marketing  and ' transportation -probably1 have  af¬ 
fected  the  location  and  general  character  of  agricultural  production, 
and  of  food  consumption,  as  much  or. more  than  similar  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  as  witness  the  effects  of  the  refrigerator  car  on  the 
livestock  industry.  Over  the  long  run,  they  may  be  even  mOre  important 
than  government  policies  and  programs  in  determining  the  fate  of  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  Por  example,  the  general  use  of .  improved  dry  milks 
in  the  future  conceivably  could. wipe  out  dairy  enterprises  in  high  cost 
areas  like  the  East  and  South  regardless  of  reconversion  or  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Bureau  objective  should  be  to  harness  these  technological 
forces  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  -them  of  maxim-urn  good 
to  both  farmers  and  consumers,  avoiding  their  ill  effects  at  least  by 
not  failing  to  anticipate  and  a.l low  .for  such  trends.  The  following 
group  of 'projects  deal  with  the  most  important  changes  in  prospect  for 
the  immediate  postwar  period.  Some  are.  Bureau  projects,  and  others 
part  of  the  Inter-Burea.u  Committee  program,  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies.-  A  published  report  is  expected  on  each  of  the  projects  in¬ 
dicated  sometimes  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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1.  Air  transport. 

2.  Few  types  of  and  ways  of  using  refrigerator  cars. 

3.  Consumer  packaging  of  fruits  and  vegetable's  (and  associated' 
merchandising  problems). 

4.  Frozen  foods. 

5.  Dried  milk  and  eggs. 

6.  Citrus  fruit. 

7.  Few  packaging  materials  and  methods. 

8>.  Cotton  •  * 

9.  Fork  with  inter-bureau  groups  on  other  commodities  and  re¬ 
lated  technological  problems  (industrial  uses  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  'fats  and  oils,  etc.).  ■  ' 

Farm  Population  and  Manpower? 

Objective:  To  gather  and  analyze  data  relating  to  farm  population  and 
manpower  problems, ;  and  to  aid  in  developing  programs  for  organizing 
farm  people  and  rural  communities  for  cooperative  effort’ in  solving 
production  and  distribution  problems  and  maintaining  essential  social 
services. 

Significance:  In  any  consideration  of  the  farm  situation,  it  is'  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  have  reliable  data  on  population  movements  to  and  from 
farms,  standards  of  living,  wage  conditions,  adjustments  of  farm  pop¬ 
ulation  to  changing  conditions,  and  other  information.  The  population 
aspects  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Bureau's  research  on  the  farm 
situation. 

Flan  of  Work:  The  work  is  done  almost  entirely  in  close  cooperation 
with  other  branches  of  the  government.  Investigations,  surveys  and 
compilations  of  data  are  made  which  are  used  in  reports  upon  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  for  various  parts  of  the  country  and  for  specific 
types  of  farming.  Continuous  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  improvement,  reconciliation  and  standardi¬ 
sation  of  employment,  unemployment  and  wage  statistics.  Special  studies 
are  being  blade  of  employment  conditions  and  opportunities  in  agriculture, 

The  project  involves  working  toward  a  more  accurate  diagnosing  of  the 
problems  of  rural  welfare  in  terms  of  levels  and  standards  of  living 
than  is  now  possible.  Data  are  being  secured  from  representative 
samples  of  rural  .families  throughout  the  country.  These  data  are 
being  analyzed  to  show  the  nature  of  the  needs  and  their  incidence 
in  terms-  of  significant  categories  of  the  rural  population.  These 
measurements' if  repeated  perio&icallyywill-iconstitute  a  time  series 
which  will  be  valuable  in  appraising  farm  problems. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs: 

Farm  population:  The  work  on  farm  population  has  involved  collection  of 
primary  data,  cooperative  development  of  estimates  with  other  data  col¬ 
lecting  agencies,  and  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  data  available  from 
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all  of  these  sources  relating  to  the  level  and  composition, of  the  farm 
population,  migration  to  and  from  farms,  and  factors  associated  with 
changes  in  the  farm  population.  During  wartime  the  close  relationship 
of  farm  population  changes  to. problems  of  farm  labor  supply  has  meant 
that  farm  population  information  is  of  great  importance  to  farm'  labor 
studies.  In  the  postwar  period  studies  of  migration  to  and  from  farms 
will  be  exceedingly  important  in  following  the  readjustments  made  by 
veterans  a.nd  war  industry  workers.  Rural -urban  population  shifts  will 
be  important  for  attaining  progressively  better  adjustments  of  farm-' 
population  to  agricultural  resources.  The  work  on  farm  population  has 
included  maintaining  continuous  record  of  changes  in  the  farm,  population 
to  date  and  projections  of  changes  in  the  farm  population  likely  to 
occur  in  the  postwar  period  under . varying  assumptions  as  to  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  national  economy.  In, addition,  cooperative  work  is  being 
continuously  carried  out' with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  aimed  toward  im¬ 
proving  basic  concepts  and  methods  of  developing  farm  population  and 
migration  estimates. 

Health;  Anticipating  the  growing  Rational  consciousness  of  rural  health  ^ 
needs,  the  Bureau  has  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  in  analyzing 
experimental  health  associations  sponsored  by, the  Interbureau  Committee 
on  Post-War .Programs.  A  series  of  7  reports,  each  covering  the  operation 
of  a  tax ^assisted  voluntary  local  health  association,  has  been  issued. 

On  the  basis  of  these  documents  a  summary  report  with  recommendations  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate,  and  was  published 

in  October  1945.  .  Also  as  a  part  of  this  health  series,  a  combination, 

sociological-dental  survey  was  conducted  early  in  1945  covering  operation 
of -the  Earn  Security  Administration  dental  program  in  a  Southern  Copnty. 

The  report  -of  the  dental  program  survey  has  been  incorporated  in  hearings 
on  Senate  bills  dealing  with  the  coordination  of  research  relating  to 
dental  health  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Rational  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Dental  Research  (S*190,  79th  Congress)  and  amending  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  so  as  to  provide  assistance  to  states  in  developing  , 

and  maintaining  dental  health  programs  (S-1099>  79th  Congress's).  % 

Social  security  for  farmers.  The  Bureau  has  been  malting'  an'  analysis  of 
all  problems  and  issues  which  would  or  might  arise  if  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  social  security  coverage  to  farmers  and  farm  iaborers  is  en¬ 
acted  in  the  law. ■  This  analysis  attempts  to  clearly  delineate  the  types 
of  insecurity  to  which  the  different  classes  'of  farm  population  are  sub¬ 
jected.  Working  with  the  Social  Security  Board  it  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  a  study  of  benefits  to  be  derived  by  farm  people,  contributions 
to  be  made  by  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and'the  administrative  and  re¬ 
porting  techniques  which  would  be  acceptable  to  farmers.  Conferences 
have  been  held  with  farm  organizations  and  leaders  and  a  basic  research 
document  is  in  preparation  online  security-insecurity  problems,  of 
American  farmers.” 

Levels  of  living:  Work  on  standards  and  levels  of  living  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  in  three  main  fields:  (l)  the  development  of  time  series  data 
on  various  phases  of  standards  and  levels  of  living;  (2)  the  influence 
of  the  disposal  of  unprecedently  high  farm  savings  upon  levels  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living;  a.nd  (3)  the  adjustments  of  returning  rural  veterans. 


Time  series  activities  may  "be  divided  into  three  phases.  First ,  the 
Quarterly  Survey  of  Agriculture  sample  has  "been  used  to  obtain  data 
comparable  to  those  secured  by  the  Census  (such  as  automobile,  housing 
conditions,  telephone,  radio,  refrigerator,  and  washing  machine  data) 
so  that  significant  changes  in  possession  of  level  of  living  items  can 
be  more  currently  reported  than  would  be  possible  through  decennial  or 
quinquennial  Census  enumeration  alone.  Second,  the  Quarterly  Survey  of 
Agriculture  has  also  been  used'  to  get  pertinent  information  going  be¬ 
yond  that  regularly  obtained  by  the  Census,  but  which  conceivably  could 
be  incorporated  into  future  Census  enumerations  if  its  usefulness  war¬ 
rants,  and  in  any  case  can  be  obtained  periodically  in  the  future  if  the 
Quarterly  Survey  of  Agriculture  continues.  This  includes  data  on  such 
items  as  medical  care,  accidental  injuries,  participation  in  or  isolation 
from  organized  community  life,  and  access  to  information  through  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Third,  through  informal  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  in  the  Department,  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
•with  the  Forth  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  new  method 
has  been  developed  for  determining  unmet  needs  for  medical  care  as  one 
important  phase  of  the  level  of  living.  This  method,  while  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  testing  in  refinement,  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
Public  Health  Service'  officials  even  in  its  present  unfinished  form  as  a 
valuable  attack  on  the  problem,  supplementing  the  more  conventional  meas¬ 
ures  by  a  novel  but  valid  approach. 

Data' is  being  'secured  on  the  impact  of  the  war-time  backlog;  of  savings 
on  the- level  and  standard  of  living  of  farm  people.  Punch  cards  con¬ 
taining  data  on  the  post-war  purchasing  intentions  of  rural  people  have 
also  beeh  made  available  for  analysis  by  the  Wan  Production  Board.  The 
Quarterly  Survey  of  Agriculture  also  provides  a  means  whereby  current 
information  may  be  secured  on  the  present  plans  and,  later,  the  actual 
behavior  of  farm  people  with  regard  to  their  disposal  of  savings  and. 
their  changing  levels  of  living. 

Farm  labor.  The  work  of  the  farm  labor-  section  during  the  past  year-  has 
been  directed  to  studies  and  interpretations  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States.  Historical  facts  and 
new- data  were  brought  to  bear  on  war  and  postwar  problems  relating  to 
employment  and  wage  conditions,  income^  and  living  standards  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  a  body  of  knowledge. has  for 
the  first  time  been  brought  together  and  analyzed  so  as  toi  (l)  permit 
charting  a ' -Course  of  governmental  policies  with  respect  to  specific  pro¬ 
blems'  affecting  agricultural  workers  generally  and  hired  farm"  workers 
particularly;  (2)  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  problems  affecting  hired 
farm  laborers  concerning  which .further  study  is  needed.  Among  the  spe¬ 
cific'  problems  on  which  work  has  been  done  are  the  wage  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  farm  laborers,  the  effect  of  wartime  farm  wage  stabilization 
activities  of  the  government,  the  factors  making  for'  changes  in  agricul¬ 
tural'  labor  productivity," the  influence  of  labor -costs  on  farmers’  income, 
the  past;  and  prospective  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Research  has  also  been  done  in  connection  with  ways  and  neans- of 
extending  to  agriculture  the  benefits  of  social  legislation,  such  as 
social  security  coverage,  unemployment  compensation, "minimum. -.wage  legis¬ 
lation,  health  and  housing  programs.  In  addition,  'work  has  also  been 
done  on  improving  basic  statistical  labor  force  and  farm  wage  series  of 
government  agencies. 
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Program  Analysis  and  Service: 

Objective:  To  develop  programs  and  services  aimed  to  promote  fuller 
employment  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  at  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  farm  income  and  the  demand  for  farm  products,  through 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  probably  effects' of  (l)  the  reconver¬ 
sion  of  the  industrial  economy  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  basis; 

(2)  the  development  of  new  international  policies  and  arrangements; 
and  (3)  improved  nutritional  programs  for  consumers.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  aims  to  provide  continuous  advisory  and  analytical  assistance 
to  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  as  well  as  other .agencies  of 
Government  whose  programs  affect  agricultural  conditions. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance!  There  is  need  for  studies  to- shew  the 
effects  on  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  of  the  termination  of: 

War  production,  lend-lease  food  purchasing,  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  and  similar  factors  that  may  have  a1  depressing  influence-,  on 
farm  prices.  Other  forces,  such  as  the  cessation  of  rationing,-  .the  ' 
expansion  of  ocean  shipping,  and  the  spending  of  accumulated  savings-, 
may  result  in  increased  demands  for  farm  products.  The  relative  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  opposing  forces  needs  to  be  appraised,  and  conclusions 
reached  as  to  the  necessity  for  special  nutritional  programs  to  expand 
the  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  products  and  the  nutritional 
standards  of  the  nation. 

Plan  of  Work:  Studies  and  investigations  are  being  carried  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies  of  Government:  (l)  To  determine  the  ' 
significance  of  full  employment  conditions  in  agriculture  on  the  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products;  (2)  to  determine  the  need  for  special  food 
consumption  programs  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of  expanding  the 
farmer's  market  and  also  bringing  about  improved  nutrition  among  con¬ 
sumers;  (3)  to  evaluate  the  economic  possibilites  of  developing  or 
expanding  -rural  industries,  particularly  in  the  South,  with  a  view  to 
utilizing  local  ■  supplies  of  labor  and  raw  materials;  and  (4)  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  lend-lease,  trade  agreements,  international  relief  ( 
programs,  and  reconstruction  and  development  loans  on  domestic  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  and  programs c  , 

The  staff  functions  under  this  subdivision  involve  a  combination  of 
analytical  activities  and  program  operations  of  the  action  agencie-s. 
Analytical  activities  are  oriented  not  only  to  current  agricultural 
problems,  bu,t  also  to  potential  developments  in  the  field  of  public 
action  with  respect  to  agriculture.  The  analyses  often  cut  across  the 
fields  of  various  divisions  and  agencies  in  a  manner  that  will  permit 
the  fulles.t  utilization  and  synthesis  of  pertinent  facts  and  information 
available.  Closely  related  to  this  analytical  work  is  the  liaison  ser¬ 
vices  arising  out  of  the  Bureau's  close  collaboration  with  action  agencies 
located  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  within  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  such  as  the  War  and  Wavy  Departments,  Civilian  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Interior,  UWKRA, 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  :  '  . ' 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs: 

The  Bureau's  work  under  this  subdivision  consists  of  a  combination  of 
analytical  and  factmf inding  studies  and  advisory  policy-making  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  takes  the  mass  of  information  which  is  gathered, 
compiled,  analyzed  and  released  by  the  Bureau  to  meet  many  different 
types  of  needs,  and  interprets  the  data  in  terms  of  desirable  Depart¬ 
mental  action.  These  analyses  and  interpretations  consider  not  only 
•  current  agricultural  problems  but  also  present  and  potential  develop¬ 
ment  s'  which  may  affect  the  future  of  agriculture. 

Farm  programs :  At  the  request  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Post-War 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
members  of  the  research  staff  have  been  loaned  to  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  the  Bureau's  statistical  and  general 
information  and  to  help  prepare  the  reports  and  findings.  Details  of 
a,  plan  of  research  on  cotton  handling  and  marketing  problems,  and  on 
cotton  goods  production,  and  distribution  techniques,  costs  and  margins 
are  being  worked  out.  Staff  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cotton  Advisory  Council.  An  appraisal  of  the  impact  on  cotton 
of  the  wartime  expansion  of  synthetics  production  prepared  by-  the 
Bureau  has  had  very  wide  use  in  this  country  and  the  French  Government 
requested  and  was  granted  permission  to  reprint  it.  . 

Wheat  policies;  The  position  of  wheat  and  the  welfare  of  the  wheat  y 
farmer  is  of  vital  concern,  and  an  understanding  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  acreage,  yield,  production  and  utilization  of  wheat  as 
well  as  other  data  are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  selection  of  alter¬ 
native  wheat  policies.  For  this  reason  a  comprehensive  report  has  been 
prepared  on  ''Wheat  Production  in  War  and  Peace"  setting  forth  historical 
data  on  wheat  production  trends,  and  pointing  out  policy  alternatives. 

A  comprehensive  conversion  program  for  the  wheat  areas  was  outlined 
involving  (l)  more  efficient  operating  units,  (2)  machinery  and  cropping 
systems  adapted  to  the  farm  to  sprea-d  overhead  costs  over  more  units 
of  production,  (3)  adoption  of  conservation  practices  to  provide .long¬ 
time  stability  in  fanning  in  the  area,  (4)  combining  livestock  and 
wheat  production  where  conditions  permit,  and  (5)  a  crop  insurance  pro¬ 
grain  with  inclusive  coverage. 

Government  programs  in  marketing:  Marketing  probably  will  occupy  a 
considerably,  more  prominent  place  in  future  government  action  programs 
than  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  war.  The  trend  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  due  partly  to  increased  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  partly  to  war¬ 
time  needs  which  forced  the  government  into  food  buying,  handling  and 
price- supporting  activities  of  a  type  to  which  many  .look  for  help  in 
stabilizing  prices.  The  Bureau's  -staff  is  not  adequate  to  carry  on 
extensive  studies,  but  analytical  work  is  being  done  on  several  problems 
such  as  ........ 

(1)  Federal  aids  to  agriculture  in  marketing  -  analysis  of  past 
programs ; 

(2)  Long-time  outlook  for  Western  agriculture;  and  _ 

(3)  Hog  price  interrelationships  (for  use  in  connection  with 
support  prices,  etc.)  in  cooperation  with  Corn  Belt  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Research  Committee. 
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Agricultural  history  and  war  records.  The  Bureau's  program' in  agri¬ 
cultural  history  has  "been  at  a  minimum  level  for  the  past  three  years. 
During  this  period  primary  attention  has  "been  given  to  service  work, 
requested  research  projects  and  the  maintenance  of  .established  publi¬ 
cations.  In  these  years ( the  r  esources  formerly  utilized  for  agricul¬ 
tural  history  have  been  devoted -to  the  "War  Records  Project"  of  the  . 
Department.  During  the  past  year  this  project  has  continued  its  col¬ 
lection  of  the  documents  of  wartime  administration  and  the  development 
of  histories  of  the  respective  war  programs,  A  study  of  the  programs 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  is  being  formulated  and  a 
general  survey  of  agriculture  in  the  war  period  has  been  begun  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  major  aspects  of  agriculture  during 
the  war. 

What  peace  can  mean  to  American  farmers,  A  bulletin  entitled  "Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Pull  Employment"  has  recently  come  off  the  press  as  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  postwar  situation.  It  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  possible  significance  to  agriculture  of  various  levels  of  non- 
agri cultural  employment.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  was  that  under 
full  employment ,  postwar  adjustments  in'  agriculture  can  be  made  without 
.undue  disruption  but.  that,  difficulties  would  be  multiplied  as  the  number 
' of  unemployed  increased.  . , It .points  out  that  the  welfare  of  farmers  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  the  level  of  business  activity  and  nonfarm  employment 
that  can  be  maintained  than .upon  anything  else.  Analyses  are  given  of 
the  various  problems  of  shifting  from  war  to  peace  and  measures  for 
helping  maintain  full  .employment  are  pointed  out  such  as  (l)  maintenance 
of  farm  purchasing  power,  (2)  revision  of  tax  laws ,  (3)  encouragement 
of  competition,  (4)  stimulation  of  private  investment,  (5)  revision  of 
social  security  system,  and  (6)  improvement  in  timing  and  coordination 
of  public  expenditures. 

Regional  studies  of  potential  production  and  use  of  farm  products.  The 

Bureau  is  cooperating  with  a  number  of  agencies  on  studies  of  regions 
where  there  is  urgent  demand  for  assistance  in  working  out  special  pro¬ 
blems.  Work  was  completed  on  a  series  of  projects  on  the  Central  Valley 
of  California  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  and  work  is  being  carried  on  at  present  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  cooperation  vrith  the  Bonneville  Power  'Commission. 

The  postwar  agricultural  and  economic  problems  of  the  Cotton- Belt  are 
being  given  major  attention  at  the  present  time,  end  tentative  plans 
for  comprehensive  studies  of  other  areas  are  being  considered. 

The  Bureau  ce.rries  on  economic  research  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  various  reclamation  projects'  and  the  contributions  which  reclaimed 
areas  will  make  to  the  general  economy  of  the  country. 

Discussion  guides  for  fa,rm  groups.  A  large  number  of  leaflets  in 
popular  form  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  farm  groups  in  familiariz¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  information  released  by  the  Bureau.  A  recent 
number  embodied  the  most  essential  considerations  involved  in  'farm 
leases.  A  number  have  given  guidance  to  persons  seeking  to  enter,  the 
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farming  profession.  An  indication  of  the  present  interest  in  farming 
is  the  unusually  li'eavy  demand  for  Farmers'  Bulletins.  -  For  example  the 
circulation  up  to  September  1,  on  three  recent  bulletins  is  as  follows: 
(letting  Started  in  Farming,  9^,300  copies;  Planning  the  Farm  for  Profit 
and  Stability,  51»000  copies;  and  Useful  Records  for  Family  Farms, 

21,600  copies. 

Public  response  to  agricultural  programs:  A  number  of  sample  surveys 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  administrative  of¬ 
ficials  in  an  objective  way  the  facts  needed  on  the  responses  of  the 
people  affected  by  specific  programs.  These  surveys  show  frhat  the 
thinking  of  the  people  is  with  regard  to  a  program,  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  being  obtained,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  faults 
in  methods  which  are'  being  pursued  and  the  possibilities  of  alternative 
methods  and  other  desired  information.  The  Master  Sample  for  gathering 
statistical  data  is  proving  very  helpful  in  this  type  of  study. 

Sample  surveys  have  been  made  of  farmers1  production  and  marketing  plans 
for  vavious  crops  and  livestock  products.  Information  has  been  gathered 
on  ways  in  which  farmers  believe  the  government  can  help  them  in  achiev¬ 
ing  optimum  production.  Studies  have  been  done  to  trace  the  development 
of  inflationary  tendencies  in  the  land  market  and  to  learn  from  farmers 
their  expectations  regarding  changing  land  prices  and  their  own  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  land  market.  The  data  obtained  from  these  and  other 
types  of  sample  surveys  have  been  important  in  the  most  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  Department  programs. 

Another  type  of  sample  study  is  an  investigation  of  the  Tenant  Purchase 
program,  an  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  assess  the  degree  to 
which  TP  borrowers  follow  the  terms  of  the  plan  on  which  their  loans 
are  made,  to  identify  the  features  of  the  program  which  borrowers  find 
helpful  and  those  which  they  regard  as  valueless,  to  find  out  the  kinds 
of  changes  in  farming  practices  which  borrowers  have  made,  and  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  quality  of  administration  practiced  by  the  county  supervisors. 
These  and  other  items  of  information  are  serving  as  the  basis  of  a 
reassessment  of  the  administration  of  the  entire  Tenant  Purchase  program. 

A  further  use  of  sample  surveys  is  found  in  the  increasingly  important 
field  of  consumer  response  to  new  agricultural  products.  Studies  have 
recently  been  done  to  measure  the  acceptability  to  the  public  of  certain 
types  of  processed  foods.  Market  research  of  this  type  is  meant  to  de¬ 
termine  the  features  of  the  product  which  the  consumer  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes,  the  relative  merits  of  the  product  as  compared  to  other  products, 
and  other  information  needed  for  product  development  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  market  for  agricultural  products.  These  studies  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  not  only  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  in  the  food  industry  as  well. 

Sample  surveys  have  also  provided  for  the  first  time  extensive  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  extent  of  home  gardening,  home  canning  and  storage  of  food, 
backyard  poultry  flocks,  and  other  aspects  of  non-commercial  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation.  These  studies  have  given  data  on  the  typical 
size  of  gardens,  kinds  of  foods  grown  and  preserved,  practices  followed 
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in  gardening  and  conserving,  plans  for  next  year's  gardening,  and 
other  aspects  of  this  important  adjunct  to  the  commercial  food  supply. 
Data' from  these  studies’ have  been  used  vridely  throughout  the  Depart¬ 
ment-.  ■ 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(c)  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 

Appropriation  Act,  1946  . $1,520,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . , .  +217.000 

Transfer,  1946,  from  other  appropriations  (as  shown  in  detail 

below)  . . . .  +165 .725 

Total  anticipated  available  for  1946  .  1,902,725 

Budget  estimate,  1947  (direct  appropriation)  .  2,144,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -$33>960 

Increase  +275 , 233  . . . *  +24l , 275 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

19U5 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Agricultural  statistics 

2.  Overtime  nay . 

$1, 60S,  524 
241 , 5SS 

1,240 
58'.  64S 

$1,868,765 

33,960 

$2,144,000 

$275,235  (1) 
-33,960 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

Received  by  transfer  from: 
"Salaries  and  expenses, 
War  Pood  Administration, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  "  . . . . . 

1,910,000 

1,902,725 

2,144,000 

+241,275 

-175,000 

7" 

-165,725 

-217,000 

__  __ w 

Anticipated  supplemental. 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  ..... 

1,735.000 

1,520,000, 

2,144,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  . 

(l)  The  increase  of  $241,275  for  1947  consists  of  a  $33,960  decrease  for 
overtime  and  a  net  substantive  increase  of  $275,235,  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $22,800  for  continuation  of  the  collection  and 

publication  of  dairy  statistics  now  being  financed  from  "War  Pood11 

funds. 

Plan  of  Work:  Mailed  inquiries  will  be  used  to  collect  sufficient 
sample  data  to  measure  current  production  and  marketing  trends. 
Included  in  this  program  are  the  following  projects: 

Quantitative -Estimates  for  Weekly  report  on  Creamery 
Butter  Production 
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Quantitative  Estimates  for  Weekly  report  on  Cheddar 
Cheese  Production 

Monthly  Est'im'a'tes'  of  the  Production  of  Swiss,,  Brick, 

Munster,  Limhurger,1  etc. 

Monthly  Estimate  ;of  I* *ce  Cream  Production,  by  States 
Weekly  Report  on  the  Receipts  of  Cheddar  Cheese  at 
Warehouses  in  States  other  than  Wisconsin  (data  for 
Wisconsin  '  already  being-collected  under  our  regular 
appropriation) . 

A  large  part  of  the  data  included  in  the  above- enumerated  reports 
is  now  being' collected' and- processed  through  funds- provided  by 
the  war  emergency  agencies.  With  the  end  of  the  war  and  dis¬ 
continuance  of  "War  Pood"  funds,  such  data- will  no  longer  be 
collected  and  these  several  series  of  reports  and  estimates  will 
have  to  be  dropped  unless  special  provision  is  made  for  their 
continuation.  The  periodic  reports  .and  data  proved  extremely 
useful  to  all  government  agencies  in  the  handling  of  their  war¬ 
time  .and  other  emergency  programs  on  the  dairy  industry,  and 
they  are  anticipated  as  ; having  even  greater  value  for  use  in  the 
postwar  per iod  when  the.’dairy  industry  will  be  faced  with 
equally  as  complex  and  numerous  questions  to  solve. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $107,000  for  development  of  current  monthly  in¬ 

formation  on  livestock  slaughter  in  non-Federally  inspected  plants. 

Problem  and  its  Significance:  During  the  past  year  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  jhe  need  for  improving  and  expanding 
statistics  :on  livestock  and  meats.  The  effect  of  governmental 
controls  not  only  accentuated  this  need  but  empha.sized  the  value 
of  long  desired  basic  information  on  livestock  and  meat  to  those 
connected  with,  the  various  phases  of  the  industry..  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  and  expanding  livestock  'statistics  beyond 
the  scope  of  information  now  collected  have  been  received  from 
many  sources.  •Recently  the  national  Livestock  Committee  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  presented  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improv¬ 
ing  livestock  estimates  and  forecasts,  with  respect  to  livestock 
slaughter,  cattle  on  feed,  prospective  marketings  and  related 
subjects  upon  which  expanded  and  improved  statistics  are  desired. 

Plan  of  Work:  ■  The' proposals  by  the  Bureau  are  limited  to  addition¬ 
al  reports  on  livestock  slaughter,  as  follows: 

•  :  •  •  '  l  v-  , 

(l)  Estimates  of ■ non-Federally  inspected  slaughter.  Estimates 
of  annual  slaughter  have  been  made'  for  many  years,  but 
data  collected  as  a  basis  for  the  estimates  of  non-Federally 
inspected  slaughter  have  .been  very,  inadequate.  For  a 

•  time,  -until  slaughter -controls  were  discontinued,  'the 
Bureau  uiidert-ook  to  tabulate  and  summarize  data  on  a.  cost 
reimbursement  basis  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
on  slaughter  in  non-Federally  inspected  plants.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  build  up  some  background  data  to  guage 
the  volume  and  importance  of  the  various  classifications 
of  non-Federally  inspected  slaughter. 
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On  the  basis. of  this  exploratory  work  and  study  of 
available  records  to  date,  the  Bureau  -.believes  it 
possible  to  undertake  the  proposed  monthly  estimates  of 
non-Federally  inspected  slaughter.  These  estimates 
would  be  based  on  voluntary  returns  for  slaughterers  re¬ 
porting  the  number  of  head  and  total  livew eight  of 
animals  slaughtered.  Schedules  would  be  mailed  to 
slaughterers  a.t  the  end  of  each  month,  and  a  report 
showing  the  number  of  head  and  liveweight  of  each 
species  slaughtered,  by  States  and  f.or  the  United  States, 
would  be  published  sometime  during  .the  month  following 
the  date  to  which  the  report  relates.  ■ 

(2)  Estimates  of  farm  slaughter.  In  order  to  obtain  fully 
rounded  information  on'  livestock  slaughter,  a  project 
designed  to “provide  monthly  estimates  of  slaughter  on 
farms  would  also  be  inaugurated.  Information  on  farm 
slaughter  will  be  obtained  from  crop  and  livestock 
correspondents,  and  estimates  by  States  of  the  number 
slaughtered  and  the  total  liveweight  would  be  prepared. 
Estimates  would  be  made  also  of  the  amount  of  lard 
rendered  on  farms. 

(3)  Annual  report  on  locker-freezer  plants.  Because  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  locker  plants  in  the  slaughter 
and  storage  of  meats,  surveys  will  be  made  to  obtain  a 
record  of  slaughter  at  these  plants. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $27,000  for  expanding  poultry  statistics. 

Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  industries 
of  the  United  States.  The  annual  gross  income  from  the 
industry  has  been  over  3  billion  dollars  during  the  past  2  years. 
During  the  war  the  production  of  chickens  and  eggs  was  greatly 
expanded  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  armed  forces,  for  lend-lease 
and  to  supply  the  civilian  population.  As  the  interest  in 
poultry  increased  a  demand  arose  for  more  complete  poultry  and 
egg  statistics  to  help  the:  industry-  in  coordinating  its  program 
of  production  and  gear  it  to  a  postwar  economy. 

This  Bureau  has  made  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  poultry 
and  egg  statistics,  but  has  been  able  to  apply  comparatively 
little  attention  to  several  quite  important  aspects  of  the  industiy, 
for  which  additional  or  expanded  reporting  services  have  been 
repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  by  the  Associated  Poultry  and 
Egg  Industries'.  These  needs  include  more  timely  estimates  and 
reports  on  production,  disposition  and  marketings  of  chickens, 
turkeys  and  eggs.,  more  detailed  reoorts  of  hatchery  operations, 
and  reports  on  the  specialized  features  of  commercial  broiler 
production.  The  present  request  for  added  funds  for  new  work  is 
limited  to  the  desired  improvement  in  estimating  services  per¬ 
taining  to  the  expanding  commercial  broiler  industry. 
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Plan  of  Work;  Because  of  the  increasing  demand,  for  poultry  meat 
and  its  importance  as  a  sizable  part  of  our  national  meat  supply, 
more  complete  knowledge  of  broiler  production,  concentrated  in" 
commercial  areas,  is  particularly  .needed.  To  meet  the  needs,  a 
monthly  report  will  be  undertaken  to  furnish  quantitative 
indications  of  the  volume,  of '  broiler  production  in  all  of  the 
more  important  commercial  areas.  The  data  for  these  reports 
will  be  secured  through  monthly  inquiries  to  producers  and  other 
informed  sources  in  these,  areas,  and  by  reference  to  other 
sources  of  check  data  and  records  which  may  be  available.  The 
mail  inquiry  work  will  be  supplemented  by  investigative  travel 
within  the  areas  by  qualified  statisticians  in  the  .State  . offices. 
Data  will  also  be  collected,  and  reports  issued,  on  weekly  - 
commercial  broiler  chick  movement  in  the  major  areas,  .as  a, 
means  of  forecasting  future  commercial  broiler  production  and 
broiler  prices. 

( d)  An  increase  of  $170,300  for  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 

information  on  farm1  prices. 

Objective:  To  gather  more  detailed  information  on  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  beef  cattle',  apples,  milk,  and  poultry  products 
so  as  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  publish  data  in  the  greater  detail 
needed  by  producers,  and  their  associations,  and  by  the  handlers 
of  these  products.  :  ■  ■ 

Since  the  estimating,  problems  involved  are  peculiar . to  each 
commodity,  they  ar.e  ‘separately  treated  in  the  following  statements: 

(l)  Beef  cattle  prices.  . 

Problem  and. its  Significance:  Average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  classes  and  grades  of  beef  cattle  have  been  estimated  by 
States  and  for  the  United  States  since  1910  on  the  basis  of-  returns 
from  mailed  questionnaires.  The  terra  "beef  cattle"  embraces  a 
wide  range -.of  qualities  extending  from  earner  and  cutter  cows  and 
off-grade  feeder  steers,  on  the  low  side,  to  choice  to  prime,  beef 
steers  on  the  top.  The  nearest  comparable  price  series  is -the 
average  cost  to  packers  of 'beef  cattle,  which  is  derived  from  the 
total  liveitfeight  of  all  cattle  purchased ’by  Federally  inspected 
slaughterers  and  their  total  cost.  The  two  series  are  practically 
identical  in  concept  but  cover  slightly  different  livestock 
.populations.  The  cost-to-packer  data  apply  to-  slaughter- animals 
only  and-  do  not  include  feeders.  Furthermore,  they  are  not 
available  until  about  four  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  month  to 
which  they  apply.  In  addition,  the  cost-to-packer  data,  by  States, 
cover  animals  slaughtered  within  a.  State  and  make  no  allowance 
for  cross-State  movement  of  livestock  from  farm  to  market. 
Experience  has  shown  that  average  urices  reported  received  by 
farmers  on  mailed  questionnaires  do  not  accurately  reflect  shifts 
in  average  prices  resulting  from  seasonal  and  other  changes  in 
the  grade  and  quality  consist  of  animals  slaughtered. 
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Plan'  of  Work:  To  test  the  representativeness  of  the  series  now  collected, 
eirumerative  surveys  will  "be  made  each  month  in  about  10  selected  States, 
covering  quantities  sold  and  dollars  received  for  various  classes  of 
cattle.  At  the  same  time,  a  special  questionnaire  will  he  mailed  to 
farmers  and  dealers  in  the' State  asking  similar  questions  so  that  the 
d^ta,  for  the  two  sources  will  he  coextensive,  .among  the  States  which 
may  he  selected  for  enumeration  survey  are  :  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Indiana.,  Iowa-,  Missouri,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Arizona 
and  Oregon. 

Field  agents  will  he  appointed  in  each  selected  State  to  enumerate  pur¬ 
chases  of  livestock  hy  dealers  in  typical  local  marketing  centers  and 
from  farmers  in  the  area  tributary  to  these  local  markets  during  the 
1  week  immediately  following  the  15th  of  each  month.  The  dates  to  which 
the  data,  from  the  enumerated  survey  would  apply  will  he  comparable  not 
only  with  the  period  of  time  covered  hy  the  mailings  of  special  price 
questionnaires  hut  with  prices  reported  on  the  general  price  questionnaire, 
^his  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  data  for  earlier 
:  years  and  determine  the  f  easibility  of  enumerative  sampling  of  prices 
received  hy  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 

(2)  Apple  Prices. 

Problem  and  its  Significance;  At  the  present  time  prices  received  by 
growers  for  apples  are  estimated  in  most  States  on  the  basis  of  sample 
data  obtained  from  the  regular  mid-month  inquiries  mailed  to  voluntary _ 
respondents.  A  series  of  prices  has  been  obtained  by  this  method  which 
has  been  very  useful  for  index-making  purposes  and  parity  computations. 
However,  this  series  of  prices  has  a  limited  adaptability  to  other 
usages  because:  (l)  The  respondents  to  the  mid-nonth  inquiry  usually 
fall  to  allow  adequate  representation  for  the  lower-priced  fruit  sold  for 
processing;  (2)  The  actual  proportions  of  fruit  aold  for  processing, 
fruit  sold  in  bulk  for  fresh  consumption,  and  fruit  sold' packed  for 
fresh  consumption  tha,t  are  represented  in  the  returns  on  average  prices 
cannot  be  determined;  (3)  Variations  from  State  to  State  in  the  method 
of  selling  apples  for  fresh  consumption  (proportions  sold  packed  and 
loose),  and  in  the  proportions  of  fruit  sold  for  processing  and  for  fresh 
consumption  account  for  a  large  pant  of  the  price  differentials  between 
States. 

The  fruit  industry,  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
government  agencies  which  use  these  price  data,  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
their  usefulness  be  increased  by  (l)  obtaining  prices  by  utilization 
groups  (i.e.  packed  fruit  for  fresh  consumption,-  bulk  fruit  for  fresh 
consumption,  fruit  for  the  various  types  of  processing)  and,  (2)  by 
supplementing  these  data  with  estimates  of  equivalent  per  unit  returns 
by  utilization  groups  at  specific  points  in  the  production  process 
(on-tree  or  ©1  the  packing-house  door).  Prices  in  the  most  important 
apple  State  (Washington)  are  now  estimated  on  this  basis.  Some  progress 
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toward  this  goal  also  has  been  made  both  in  Oregon  and  California.. 
Representatives  of  the  apple  industry  .have  recently  requested  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  investigate  the  possibility  of- 
currently  Gratifying  our  apple  price  estimates  in  all  principal  areas 
of  production  and  extending  the  series  back  to -1919  on  this  basis. 

Plan  of  Work;  In  States  such  as  Washington,  information  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  large  cooperatives,  independent  packers,  and  other  handlers 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  set  up  series  of  apple  prices  by -utiliza¬ 
tion  groups,  and  to  estimate  equivalent  packing-house  door  and  on-tree 
returns  as  well.  In  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States,  however,  apple 
marketing  is  not  centralized;  growers  sell  their  fruit  to  a  large  number 
of  independent  buyers  and  records  are  dispersed  accordingly.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  historical  series  of  prices  by  utilization  groups  and 
equivalent  returns  in  these  States  will  require,  therefore,  considerable 
field  travel  in  an  effort  to  locate  records  of  representative  buyers 
and  large  growers  and  to  assemble  data,  therefrom.  Simultaneously,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  currently  to  estimate  prices  by  utilization  groups 
and  equivalent  returns  by  means  of  mailed  questionnaires  and  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  these  indications  against  data  collected  by  the  inter¬ 
view  method.  The  geographic  coverage  of  this  project  will  include 
about  If  States  representing  about *90  percent  of  the  apple  production 
in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Milk  Pri  ces. 

Problem  and  its  Significance;  At  a  recent  meeting  with  representatives 
of  dairy  products  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  it  wa s  unanimously  requested 
that  separate  series  of  prices  be  estimated  for  milk  sold  primarily  for 
fluid  use  and  milk  for  manufacture.  Milk  for  manufacture  should  in 
turn  be  classified  into  cheese  milk,  condensary  milk,  and  other  milk  for 
manufacture.  Because  of  seasonal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  milk, 
sales  going  to  each  outlet,  and  in  price  differentials  between  each  type 
of  sale,  the  average  price  received  for  all  milk  should  be  supplemented 
with  separate  series  of  prices  covering  sales  to  the .. fluid  .milk  and  the 
manufacturing  milk  trade. 

At  the  present  time  the  series  cover  only  average  prices  received  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  breaking  down  of  the  all-milk  wholesale  price  into 
(l)  milk  for  fluid  use  and  (2)  milk  for  manufacture  is  feasible. 

Already  in  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Ohio  and  a  few  other  leading  dairy  States 
such  a  segregation  is  being  made  currently.  Under  the  increase, -com¬ 
parable-  statistics  for  at  least  a  ten-year  historical  period  will  be 
prepared  eventually  for  all  other  States,  sta.rting  with  those  of  major 
importance,  and  kept  current  on  a  uniform  basis  a,s  between  States,- 

In  States  where  data  have  not  been  assembled,  by  type  of  plant,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reta.bulate  the  special  milk-  price  inquiries  mailed 
monthly  from  field  offices;  to  further  supplement  current  records  with 
price  data  submitted  on  dairy  products  manufa-ctured  reports;  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  additional  records  from  de.iry  plants  in  some  States. 
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(4)  Poultry  Prices. 

Problem  and  its  Signif icance ;  Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 
and  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  chickens  on  a  liveweight  basis  have 
been  collected  on  a  general  price  questionnaire  since  1910.  The.  data 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  measuring  changes  in  the  income  from 
chickens  and  eggs,  but  they  fail  to  give  information  on  price  differen¬ 
tials  -that  prevail  in  local  markets  as  between  young  chickens,  old  hens, 
roosters  end  broilers.  Price ' supports  and  ceilings  are  set  on  the 
basis  of  type  and  grade  of  chickens  sold,  a.nd  the  present  average  for 
all  grades  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  appraising  the  effects  of 
these  controls.  : 

Plan  of  T.vork:  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  detail  on  chicken  prices, 
it  is  proposed  that  a  special  questionnaire  be  mailed  directly  to 
poultry  and  egg  buyers  throughout  the  Nation  each  month.  Data  on  the 
price  per  pound  ( liveweight )  and  the  quantity  bought  will  provide 
prices  by  classes  of  chickens  and  the  weights  needed  to  secure  a 
reasonably  accurate  weighted  average  price  per  pound.  Egg  prices  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  inquiry  will  provide  a.  test  of  the  representativeness 
of  data,  now  available. 

(5)  Revision  of  Prices  Paid  Index. 

Problem  and  its  Signif ica.nce ;  The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  parity,  index, 
should  be  revised,  not  later  than  1947.  The  Administration  must  meet 
problems  connected  with  maintaining  support  price  levels  now  on  the 
statute  books.  In  consequence,  the  parity  index  will  be  brought  under 
more  searching  scrutiny  of  persons  affected  by  these  determinations. 

Many  improvements  in  the  technique  of  measuring  the  general  level  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  need  to  be  subjected  to  critical  examination 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  price  index  in  the  postwar  parity  formula, 
Eor  example,  average  quantities  of  commodities  purchased  per  farm  family 
in  1935-36,  obtained  from  a  na.tiona.1  survey  of  farm-family  budgets  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  subsequently,  provide  a  more  recent 
basis  for  weights  for  .commodities  used  for  family  living  than  the  1924-29 
data  now  being  employed  for  this  purpose.  Information  now  available 
indicates  the  advisability  of  a.  more  complete  coverage  of  commodities 
bought  (e.g.  feeder  livestock);  and  the  desirability  of  regrouping 
some  of  the  items.  Relative  quantities  purchased  by  farmers  in  each 
State,' used  to  combine  State  prices  into  U.  S.  averages  in  recent  years, 
■would _ be  used  to  reweight  price  series  for  earlier  years  on  a.  basis 
comparable  with  the  computation  of  national  averages  of  prices  for  recent 
years.  Services  bought  by  farmers  have  been  of  increasing  importance 
in  recent  years  and  should  be  included  in  the  parity  index.  Averages 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  should  include  prices  at 
chain  stores  and  nail  order  houses,  a.s  well  as  those  at  independent 
stores,  the  combination  to  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  relative 
quantities  purchased  from  each  source. 
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Plan  of  Work;  The  Bureau  will  determine  price  series  to  he  included, 
on  the  basis  of  their  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  expendi¬ 
tures  and  general  interest  in  prices  of  specific  items;  complete 
necessary  revisions  in  current  series;  assemble  all  available  data  and 
construct  a  new  index.  Much  additional  data,  must  be  gathered  and  a 
great  deal  analytical  work  performed. 

(e)  An- increase  of  $100,000  for  gathering  more  adequate  delta  on  farm 

wages  and  wage  rates. 

Objective ;  To  provide  for  continuing  the  program  of  collecting  detailed 
data  on  farm  wages  and  wage  rates  begun  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  19^5  under  an  appropriation  of  $235»000  carried  in  the  First 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1945.  The  amount  allowed  in  the  1946 
appropriation  is  only  $119,000,  and  an  additional- amount  of  $100,000  is 
needed  to  more  adequately  provide  for  essential  p'hases  of  the  program. 

Problem  and  its  Significance;  Problems  connected  with  agricultural  wages 
were  important  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  continue 
to  be  important  in  the  readjustments  following  the  war..,  In  1944,  the 
number  of  hired  workers  averaged  about  2 \  million,  who  with  their 
families  make  up  a  popul-  tion  group  of  perhaps  6  to  S  million  persons. 
Up  until  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1945,  when  the  Bureau’s 
program  of  collection  of  farm,  wage  information  .was.  expanded,  the  De¬ 
partment  had  very  meager  data  on  agricultural  wages,  With  the  problems 
of  reemploying  returning  war  veterans  and  workers  from  war  industries 
becoming  progressively  sharper,  it  is  also  necessary  to  obtain1  factual 
information  on  conditions  which  will  affect  work  and  job  opportunities 
in  agriculture. 

Current  information  about  farm  wage  rates  is  needed  because  (a.)  wage 
payments  are  an  important  element  in  farmers’  operating  costs;  (b) 
wages  earned  by  hired  farm  workers  are  a  major  source  of  income  for 
the  6  to  8  million  people  in  the  families  of  these  workers;  (c)  pending 
legislation  and  frequently  discussed  program  proposals  call  for  the 
inclusion  of  wage  rates  in  the  computations  of  farm  parity  indexes;  and 
(d)  effective  placement  of  farm  workers,  and  of  veterans  and  returning 
war  workers  who  are  looking  for  farm  jobs j  calls  for  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  farm  wage  conditions,,  .  . 

There  are  wide  variations  in  farm  wage  rates  from  season  to  season, 
from  one  area  to  another,  and  among  individual  workers.  A  national 
survey  in  March  1945  showed  that  hired  farm  workers  averaged  hourly 
cash  earning  of  34  cents  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  varied  from 
28  cents  in  the  South  to  59  cents  in  the  West.  Some  seasonal  workers 
in  special  crops  had  considerably  higher  earnings  than  these  regional 
averages.  Dry-pack  lettuce  harvestors  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  averaged  93  cents  an  hour,  and  citrus  pickers  in  Florida 
over  $1.00  an  hour.  Seasonal  workers  doing  similar  types  of  work  were 
prid  at  very  different  rates  in  different  areas,  For  example,  citrus 
pickers  averaged  only  47  cents  an  hour  in  Texas  and  6l  cents  in  the 
Imperial  County,  California. 
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These  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  results  of  the  \irork  in  farm  wage 
rates  which  vras  st-rted  early  in  19^5.  Much  other  infoma.tion  has  also 
been  secured  relating  to  weekly  wages,  housing,  meals,  and  other 
perquisites  furnished  farm  laborers  in  addition  to  cash  wages,  numbers 
of  workers  hired,  and  types  of  workers  used  by  farmers'*.  Unless  this 
work  can  be  restored  to  include  the  more  important  operations  carried 
on  dn  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the  Department’s  informa¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  wage s  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
policy  makers  and  administrators  or  to  provide  adequately  the  informa¬ 
tional  service  expected  of  it  by  fanners,  farm  organizations,  and 
various  other  agencies. 

Plan  of  Work;  Under  the  $119,000  carried  in  the  regular  1946  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  limited  types  of  data,  mainly 
through  mailed  questionnaires,  on  wage  rates  hourly  and  weekly  earnings 
of  regular  and  seasonal  farm  workers,  by  regions  and  for  selected  States, 

The  ‘additional  $100,000  will  be  used  as  follows: 

(1)  To  permit  resumption  during  the  fiscal  3rear  1947  of  quarterly 
e  numeral  ions  of  a  nationwide  sample  of  farms  to  yield  a.ccura,te 
statistics  on  farm  wages  and  wage  rates  for  the  4  major  regions 
of  the  country, 

(2)  To  permit  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  operation  of  the  mailed 
inquiries  to  a  representative  sample  of  farms  to  obtain  adequate 
wage  statistics  by  States, 

(3)  To  permit  supplementary  investigations  bearing  on  hired  labor 
costs  in  relation  to  parity  prices  and  income,  on  farm  labor 
employment  practices,  and  on  wage  rales  in  intensive  produc¬ 
tion  areas  utilizing  large  numbers  of  seasoned  or  migrant  workers, 

(4)  To  integrate  the  new  information  with  the  Bureau’s  statistical 
series  and  indexes  of  agricultural  wage  rates. 

The  activity  will  be  divided  into  3  main  subdivisions  as  follows: 

( l)  Enumerative  quarterly  surveys  of  Master  Sample  farms  in  a  national 

sample  of  158  counties.  A  carefully  stratified  sample  of  farms 
for  each  of  the  4. major  regions  of  the  country  and  for  type  of 
farming  areas  within  these  has  been  used.  Wages  and  wage  rate  in¬ 
formation  will  be  secured  for. the  different  types  of  jobs  for  which 
regular  and  seasonal  hired  workers  are  employed.  The  data  will 
show  the  occupational  wage  differentials  existing  in  agriculture. 
The  results  from  these  enumerations  will  also  supplement  nailed 
questionnaire  returns  so  as  to  correct  any  weaknesses  or  biases  in 
the  mailed  returns.  -Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  obtaining  wage 
data  for  regular  and  seasoned  workers  on  farms  specializing  in 
different  types  of  production.  To  obtain  a  more  complete  picture 
of  wage  costs  in  agriculture,  inforna.tion  vail  also  be  obtained  bn 
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.  3  .  '.housing,  meals  -and  other  perquisite?  furnished  by  farm  operators 

to  their  hired  workers,  The  published  data  will  show  average 
wage  rates  by  type  of  worker  or  occupational  category  for  broad 
types  of  farming  areas  within  the  4  major- -.regions.  Other  pub¬ 
lished  information  will  include  , frequency  distributions  of  hired 
farm  workers  at  various  levels  of  weekly 'and  hourly  ee,rnings. 

A  national  sample  of  158  counties  ha.s  been  developed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  consultation  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  other  agencies,,  designed  for  maximum  efficiency 
in  providing  information.  Three  enumerative  wage  surveys  carried 
out  on  this  sample  in  the  calendar  year  19^5  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  test  this  sample,  with  highly  satisfactory  .results.  :  ■ 

(2)  Supplementation  of  existing  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

series  of  farm  wage  rates  with  information  obtained' by  mailed  . 

questionnaires  from  a,  sample  of  farm  respondents.  These  mailed 
schedules  will  secure  wage  rates  end  related  information  for  - 
regular  and  seasonal  workers,  by  States,  and  more  reliable 
estimates.  6f  the  general  wage  rate  by  States.  In  combination 
with  the  enumerative  datp,,  they  will  provide  a.  means  for  shifting: 
present  wage  rate-  series  to  the- more  objective  basis  of  rates 
actually  paid  on  reporting  farms.  They  'will  also  provide  a 
current  set  of  weights  for  combining  specific  wage  series  in 
the  construction  of  revised  wage  rate  indexes,  and  vrill  yield 
certain  additional  information,  The  general  plan  is -to  mall 
questionnaires  to  about  150,000  farms  selected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  a  representative  cross-section  of  American 
agriculture. 

(3)  To  supplement  the  farm  wage  data  with  new  and  improved  types 
of  information  on  farm  labor  and  wage  rates.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  carried  on  through  use  of  supplementary  questions 
and  schedules  in  the  enumerative  wage  surveys  or  through  special 
area  surveys.  These  schedules  will  provide  information  on  farm 
labor  employment  practices,  sources  and  types  of  farm  laborers, 
their  working  conditions,  duration  of  employment,  and  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  returnihg 
veterans. 

(f )  An  increa.se  of  $10,  6 15  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  19^-7 > 
within-gra.de  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for 

only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  I9^t>. 

( g )  A  decrea.se  of  $l62,4gQ  representing  the  transfers  from  the  appro¬ 

priation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Food  Adminis tre.tion"  during  the 
current  yean  19^6  which  vrill  no  longer  be  available  in  19^-7. ;  This  de- 

crease  will  be  effected  by  dropping  or  curta.iling  a  number. of- statistical 
reports  and  services  rendered  as  an  aid  in  the  determination  'of  a.ppropria.te 
policies  and  a.ctions  in  critical  commodity  situations ,  and  in  the  direction 
of  various  commodity  production, -  supply  and  price  programs.  Typical  of  the 
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special  services  and  reports  to  be  dropped  will  be:  Extra  compilations 
to  furnish  special  added  details  for  use  in  consideration  of  goals, 
priorities  in  the  allocation  of  supplies,  and  similar  matters  relating 
to  urgent  commodity  situations;  extra  series  of  county  estimates,  chiefly 
prepared  by  State  Statisticians *  offices  as  a  'service  to  USDA  Councils 
or  agencies  on  special  problems;  and  a  number  of  special  field  surveys  in 
specific  commercial  areas  to  appraise  damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables, 

changes  in  language 


The  estimates  include  proposed  charges  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Change 

-tq  Crop  and  livestock  estimates;  Eor  collecting,-  compiling,  abstracting, 
— --—analyzing,  summarizing,  interpreting,  and  publishing  data,  relating 
to  agriculture,  including  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  acreage, 
yield,  grades,  staples  of  cotton,  stocks,  and  value  of  farm  crops 
and  numbers,  grades,  and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 

1  on  farms,  [in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  and  other 
Eederal,  State,  and  local  agencies,]  and  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  statistics  of  peanuts  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 

2  June  24,  1936,  as  amended  May  12,  1938  (7  U.S.C.  951-957),  [$1,520,000, 
together  with  such  amounts  from  other  appropriations  or  authorizations 
a,s  are  provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  Budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  salaries  and  expenses,  which  several  amounts  or  portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  $149,000,  sha.ll  be  transferred  to  and  ma.de  a  part  of  this  appro¬ 
priation:  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  such  appro¬ 
priations  or  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  at  any 
time  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amounts  estimated,  respectively, 
therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such  year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to 

be  transferred  therefrom  to  this  appropriation  and  the  amount  which 
may  be  expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in  such  amounts  as  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  determine  are  appropriate  to  the  requirements 
a.s  changed  by  such  reductions  or  increa.ses  in  such  appropriations 
or  authorizations]  $2,144,000;  Provided  [further],  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  any  expense 
incident  to  ascertaining,  collating,  or  publishing  a  report  stating 
the  intention  of  f aimers  as  to  the  acreage  to  be  planted  in  cotton[j; 

3  Provided  further,  That],  or  for  estimates  of  apple  production  [shall 
be  confined  to]  for  other  tha.n  the  commercial  crop. 


The  first  change  proposes  that  the  language  contained  in  the 
item  in  the  1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  net,  relating  to 
in  effectuating  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  wa.s 
in  the  language  of  the  1947  fiscal  year  estima.tes. 


appro  pri  at  i  on 
cooperation 
made,  be  deleted 
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She  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  this  language  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  item.  The  clause  proposed  for 
deletion  is  considered  surplusage  hnd,  therefore,  need  not  ."be  retained  in 
the  annual  appropriation  act,  the  cooperative  work  being  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May  15,  1862  (5  U,  S.  C.  511),  establishing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  further  implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919 
(5  U,  S.  C.  563~564).  Elimination  of  the  language  from  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  act  will  not — in  any  way— change  the  scope  or  character  of  the 
work  performed  under  this  appropriation  item,  or  the  authority  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  or 
others  in  the  conduct  of  such  work. 

The  second  change  involves  the  deletion  of  all  the  existing  language  pro¬ 
viding  for  and  relating  to  transfers  of  funds  to  this  appropriation- from 
other  appropriations  or  authorizations  of-  the  Department,  since  the  recom¬ 
mended  1947  estimates  contemplate  no  such>t.ransfers. 

^he  third  change  combines  the  last  proviso  -of  the  appropriation  item,  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  of  apple  production,  with  the  proviso  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  eliminates  an  objection  which  night  otherwise  be  made 
that  the  proviso  relating  to  apple  production  estimates  is  legislative 
in  character.  . 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  gather  the  basic  data  and  to  make  the  official  estimates 

and  reports  on  the  Nation's  agricultural  output,  covering  a  wide  range 
*>f  subjects.  These  include  present  and  prospective  production  of  all 
of  the  principal  crops  and  classes  of  livestock,  livestock  products, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  farm  and  non-farm  stocks,  utilization, 
prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  farm  employment  and  wages, 
and  many  types  of  related  information. 

In  addition  to  the  normal,  peacetime  uses  made  of  these  basic  data  by 
farmers  and  everyone  else  concerned  they  furnish,  whenever  needed,  an 
essential  part  of  the  background  for  such  purposes  as  establishment  of 
production  goals,  control  of  commodity  supplies,  and  apportionment  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs-,  commodity  price  control  through  ceiling  and 
support  prices,  and  other  programs  relative  to  the  effective  use  of  our 
national  agricultural  output.  The  data  also  supply  the  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  and  reports  on  maximum  production  capacity  and  production 
adjustments,  on  food  and  feed  supjply,  on  livestock  slaughter  and  market¬ 
ings,  on  drought  and  other  weather  emergencies,  and  other  major  agri¬ 
cultural  problems. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  There  is  a  vital  and  increasing  need 
for  current,  detailed  statistics  on  agricultural  production  and  related 
subjects  as  a  basis  for  sound,  intelligent  Government  action  on  agri¬ 
cultural  matte.rs  in  the  postwar  period,  .The  Bureau  is  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  action  agencies  of  the  government  with  more  detailed 
facts,  including  greater  segregation  of  the.  estimates .  for  areas  smaller 
than  a  State.  New  information  on  minor  crops  is  being  called  for  be¬ 
cause  of  the  important  place  many  of  these  have  assumed  in  the  present 
situation.  Among  the  fields  for  which  basic  estimates  and  data  are 
most  urgently  heeded  are  in  connection  with  administrative  analyses 
and  individual  farm  operations  under  the  programs  for  determining  max¬ 
imum  needs  of  foods  and  staples  and  increasing  the  production  of  es¬ 
sential  crops;  providing  for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  grain 
'crops  and  the  handling  of  expanded  marketings  of  other  farm  commodities; 
appraisal  and  loan  operations;  and  price  support  measures , 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  serves  as  the  economic  fact-finding 
agency  of  the  Department,  and  under  the  law  is  the  governmental  agency 
charged  with  making  all  primary  estimates  on  current  and  prospective 
production  of  American  agricultural  products. 

Plan  of  Work;  Through  the  Washington  office  and  41  field  stations,  the 
Bureau  maintains  a  crop  and  livestock  estimating  service  which  gathers 
data  and  published  periodic  reports  on  agricultural  production,  and 
related. data  covering. more  than  100  crops  and  classes  of  livestock. 

In  32  States  formal  cooperative  agreements  are  in  effect  under  which 
State  agencies  contribute  to  the  joint  operation  of  the.  offices  or 
furnish  assistance  in  preparing  the  State  reports.  Eight  additional 
States  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of  the  service  of  manufactured  dairy 
products.  During  the. current  year  the  States  participated  in  the  work 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $360,000.  , " 
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More  than  300,000  voluntary  farmer  reporters  furnish  current,  local  in¬ 
formation  regularly,  an  equal  number  report  on  their  own  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  operations  at  some  one  period  during  the  year,  and  large  numbers 
of  local 'merchants,  mills,  elevators,  ginners,  dairy  products  manufac¬ 
turers  furnish  reports  on  prices,  stocks,  quantities  of  commodities 
processed,  and  other  data  -at -regular  intervals. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  and  other  staff  members  apply  proven  'statis¬ 
tical  methods  in  analyzing  the  data  and  preparing  the  reports  on  all 
of  the  'large  number  of  commodities  covered.  ,  Many  special  tabulations 
and. analyses  are  made  at  "the  request  of  other  branches  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  agencies  of  the  government' for  use  in  meeting  various 
current  problems  and  sitiiations .  '  'The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
acts  not  only  as  a  fact-gathering  body,  but  also  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  statistical  information  and  economic  interpretations  and 
analyses,  and  in  its  capacity  as  a  staff -agency,  aids  in  the'  formula¬ 
tion  of  Departmental ‘programs . 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs;  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Important  developments  under  the  appropriation  for' crop  and 
livestock  estimates: 

Cotton  statistics;  Cotton  reports,  prepared  and  published  as  prescribed 
by  law,  consist  of  estimates  of  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1;  con¬ 
dition,  and  forecast  of  production  and  yield  as  of  the  first  of  each 
month  from  August  to  December]  estimates  in  September  and  December  of 
abandonment  Of  acreage;  preliminary  revisions  in  acreage  in  December; 
and  final  revisions  .of  acreage,  yeild  and  production  estimates  the 
following  April. 

During  the  past  year,  county  estimates  of  cotton  acreage,  yield  and 
■•production' in  1944  'were  prepared  covering  more  than  1,000  counties  in 
the  19 'cotton  producing  states.  The'  estimates  for  these  countie's  have 
been'  supplied  to  the  production  and  Marketing  Administration,  includ¬ 
ing  ■ the  Field  Service  Branch  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  I 
and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Cottonseed  conversion  factors  by 
counties  were  also  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  use  in 
computing  cottonseed  production  from  the  lint  production  as  enumerated 
by  the 'Agricultural  Census.  Special  monthly  inquiries  were  sent  to 
cotton  growers  and  gin  operators  throughout  the  crop  season.  These 
crop  correspondents  returned  about  14,000  usable  schedules  on  each  '  . 
cotton  acreage  survey  and  an  average  of  7,000  schedules  were  tabulated 
on  the  monthly  production  surveys.  _ 

The  cotton  section  is  continually  working  toward  the  improvement  of 
its  estimating  techniques  and  the  accuracy  of  its  estimates.  In  the 
meantime,  the  length  of  time  required  for  tabulating  and  summarizing 
schedules  and  making  cotton  estimates  has  been  shortened.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  'revamping  of  procedures  in  trying  to  adjust  to  expanding  demands 
fo;r  data,  "various  inquires  have  been  combined,  improved  or  eliminated, 
to  gain  maximum  conservation  of  the  time  of  the  Gotten  Board -arid  the  • 
field  technicians  as  a  result*  excessive  pressures  built 'up 'within  the 
fixed  time  limits  for  the  reports  have  been  reduced  sufficiently  to 
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enable  the  Board  to  t  rim  the  time  required  in  making  its  forecasts  and 
estimates  without  any  lessening  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reports. 

Memberships  on  crop  goals  committees  and  state  war  boards  have  required 
a  considerable  time  of  the  staff.  Historical  material  has  been  furnished 
to  these  committees  and  boards  and  numerous  summaries  and  computations 
have  been  made  for  their  use. 

Grain,  hay,  and  forage  crops:  The  county  estimates  program  inaugurated 
several  years  ago  primarily  for  Federal  action  agencies,  was  continued 
during  fiscal  year  1946  on  an  enlarged  scale.  County  estimates  of  wheat 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  were  prepared  for  all  producing  States, 
Similar  data  were  prepared  for  corn  for  25  States.  With  the  restoration 
of  a  Federal  crop  insurance  program  providing  for  insurance  on  a  larger 
number  of  crops,  a  program  of  county  estimates  of  flaxseed  acreage,  yield, 
and  production  was  inaugurated  early  in  1945,  covering  19  flaxseed  pro¬ 
ducing  States  —  all  States  for  which  official  estimates  are  published  -- 
covering  the  years  1926  through  1944.  County  estimates  of  rye  acreage, 
yield,  and  production  were  prepared  for  6  North  Central  and  Great  Plains 
States  for  1942  and  1943,  and  crop  reporting  district  estimates  of  sor¬ 
ghum  grain  production  were  prepared  for  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  for  the  years  1943  and  1944. 

An  extensive  program  of  district  estimates  of  production  and  farm  stocks 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was  undertaken  again  this  year  (1946),  as 
an  aid  to  solution  of  grain  transportation  and  storage  difficulties. 

In  addition,  district  estimates  of  on-and  off-farm  storage  capacity 
were  prepared  for  15  North  Central  and  Great  Plains  States.  April  1, 

1945  farm  stocks  estimates,  by  districts,  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
rye  were  prepared  for  9  Great  Plains  States  —  primarily  the  areas 
where  transportation  conditions  were  considered  most  acute.  District 
estimates  of.  wheat  production  as  of  July  1,  1944  were  prepared  for  8 
States.  District  estimates  of  wheat  production  —  winter,  other  spring, 
and  durum,  separately  —  were  prepared  for  8  Great  Plain  States.  County 
estimates  of  soybean  acreage  and  production  were  published  for  18  States, 

To  meet  the  need  for  current  facts  on  protein  feed  supplies,  the  Bureau 
began  the  collection  of  information  regarding  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  meat  scraps  .and  tankage.  All  known  producers  *f  these  pro¬ 
ducts  were  circularized  for  basic  data.  The  first  report  issued  June  25, 
1945  covered  production  and  distribution,  by  States  and  groups  of  States, 
by  quarterly  periods  from  July,  1944  through  March,  1945.  In  addition, 
data  on  monthly  production  and  dis tribution . for  the  United  States  were 
included  in . the  release. 

Mid-season  estimates  of  ..popcorn  acreage  were  published  for  the  first 
time.  Also  estimates . of  mung  bean  acreage,  yield,  and  production  were 
published  for  the  first  time  for  Oklahoma,  the  principal  producing 
State.  A  wheat  variety  survey  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
•f  Plant  Industry  covering  varieties  planted  for  harvest  In  1944  in 
all  States.  After  wartime  suspension,  soil  moisture  work  was  resumed 
in  Nebraska  and  crop  meter  measurements  in  several  Great  Plains  States, 
This  work,  relating  to  soil  moisture  penetration  and  measurements  of 
crop  frontage  on  fixed  routes,  is  an  essential  source  of  objective  data 
for  use  in  estimating  crop  acreages  and  yields. 
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The  annual  release  on  Farm  Production,  Farm  Disposition,  and  Value  of 
Principal  Crops  for  1943  and  1944  was  published  in  May,  1945.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  publications  of  long-time  series  of  such  information  were  issued 
for  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  sorghum  grain,  hay,  rice,  dry 
beans,  and  popcorn,  covering  in  most  cases  the  years  1909  through  1941. 
These  estimates  were  prepared  by  States  and  for  the  United  States. 
Flaxseed  stocks  on  farms  were  prepared  as  of  March  1,  1945  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
as  a  special  service  in  connection  with  the  greatly  expanded  flax  acre¬ 
age  program  in  1945.  Results  of  this  survey  were  used  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  as  one  basis  for  arriving  at  a  negative  decision  regard¬ 
ing  ceiling  prices  for  seed  flax.  Data  regarding  methods  of  harvesting 
corn  were  gathered  from  about  18,000  crop  correspondents  and  published 
in  a  release  entitled , "Harvesting  the  Corn  Crop."  This  information  \vas 
very  timely  and  widely  used,  especially  by  industries  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  corn  harvesting  machinery  and  other  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  required  by  farmers. 

County  percentages  of  the  total  acreage  of  corn  planted  with  hybrid 
seed  were  prepared  for  all  corn  producing  States,  beginning  with  the 
first  year  for  which  hybrids  amounted  to  as  much  as  1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  in-  any  county  (as  early  as  1933  in  some  States)  through 
1944.  These  estimates  were  widely  used  within  the  individual  States 
by  those  interested  in  the  production  and  development  of  hybrid  corn 
seed,  as  well  as  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  Field 
Service .Branch  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  formulating 
and  administering  their  action  programs.  As  usual.  State  estimates  of 
the  percentage  of  corn  acreage  planted  with  hybrid  seed  were  prepared 
for  the  1944  crop.  Information  regarding  the  production  of  white,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  types  of  corn  was  gathered  in  November  for  the  1944  corn 
crop  and  published  in  January  1945..  '  Z 

Information  regarding  planting  and  harvesting  dates  of  crops,  together 
with  other  agronomic  and  phenological  facts  were  assembled  to  fill  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  requests  for  such  information  not  only 
from  other  government  agencies  such  as  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  ^Tar  .Food  Administration,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
others,  but  also  in  response  to  public  demands  for  this  type  of  in¬ 
formation. 

All  the  principal  statisticians  working  with  grain,  hay,  and  forage 
crops  were  members  of  one  or  more  different  departmental  committees 
engaged  in  the  determination  of  crop  acreage  goals,  and  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  actual  or  anticipated  supplies  of  each  commodity.  A  large 
volume  of  material  was  furnished  relating  to  current  and  historical 
crop  acreages  and  yields  .for  these  crops.  For  use  in  establishing 
special  dairy  payments  in  drought  areas,  special  drought  surveys  were 
made  in  July  and  August  in  a  number  of  southern  and  eastern  States*  from 
Texas  to  New  England,  relating  to  crop,  pasture,  and  over-all  feed  pros¬ 
pects.  Statisticans  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  made  one  or  more 
special  surveys  in  July  1944  relating  to  'wheat  piled  on  the  ground  on 
and  off  farms  because  of  the  shortage  of  transportation  and  storage 
facilities.  .  v 
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Seed  Crops?  Buring  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the  Bureau  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  96  seed  reports  compared  with  88  in  the  preceding  year.  These 
reports  covered  31  kinds  of  field  seeds  and  263  kinds,  varities,  and 
types  of  vegetable  seeds.  In  response  to  requests  for  information  of 
this  kind,  107,000  copies  of  these  reports  were  mailed  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  and  several  thousand  copies  by  the  field  offices.  The  field 
office  mailed  about  150,000  seed  schedules  and  the  Washington  office 
nearly  42,000,  or  a  total  of  192,000  schedules.  The  principal  seed 
reports  are  production  forecasts,  price  and  movement,  and  retail  prices. 
A  disposition  report  covering  the  6  major  legume  crop  seeds  (alfalfa, 
red  clover,  alsike  clover,  sweetclover,  lespedeza,  and  timothy)  was 
issued  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  It  proved  so  valuable  to  cur¬ 
rent  administrative  actions,  particularly  with  reference  to  red  clover, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  each  year. 

A  report  pertaining  to  blue-lupine  seed  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  This  crop  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  as  a  winter- 
cover  crop  in  Florida  and  in  southern  portions  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Supplies  of  field  seeds  large,  but  requirements  greatert  Supplies  of 
26  kinds  of  field  seeds  covered  by  reports  of  the  Bureau  totaled  a 
little  more  than  one  billion  pounds  of  clean  seed,  compared  with  about 
940  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  5-year  (1938-39— 
1942-43)  average  of  830  million.  Although  supplies  of  these  seeds  in 
1944-45  were  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  1943-44,  and  26  percent 
above  average,  requirements  were  relatively  greater  than  available  sup¬ 
plies.  The  farm  value  of  the  1944  crops  of  the  26  field  seeds,  total¬ 
ing  119.6  million  dollars,  was  one- fifth  more  than  the  value  of  the 
1943  crops,  and  twice  the  5-year  average. 

Vegetable  seed  surveys  begun  in  November  1940  were  continued  during  the 
year,  in  the  programs  of  reports  supported  by  a  special  allotment  of 
funds  for  the  purpose.  The  data  obtained  in  these  surveys  were  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  largest  buyer  of 
vegetable  seed  in  the  world,  chiefly  in  connection  with  its  procure¬ 
ment  of  these  seeds  for  Lend-Lease.  When  it  appeared  from  the  surveys 
that  supplies  of  certain  kinds  or  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  needed 
by  our  Allies  were  getting  short  and  planting  intentions  of  growers 
presaged  a  production  likely  to  be  under  domestic  and  export  require¬ 
ments,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  entered  into  contracts  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  when  our  data  indicated  larger 
prospective  surpluses  of  certain  ether  seeds,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  discontinued  making  —  or  canceled  —  growing  contracts 
for  these  seeds.  This  saved  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars  be¬ 
cause  the  seeds  could  be  purchased  on  the  open  market  for  much  less 
than  under  contract.  Furthermore,  they  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
burdensome  and  costly  surpluses. 

Most  meetings  of  the  seed  subcommittee  of  the  Requirements  and  Allo¬ 
cations  committee  were  timed  so  as  to  be  held  immediately  after  new 
vegetable-seed  data  became  available.  Allocations  to  our  Allies  were 
often  increased  or  decreased  if  the  survey  reports  showed  more  or  less 
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and  also  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the  offices  in  each  of  18 
States.  Including  the  "disaster"  and  special  stocks  surveys,  a  total 
of  about  120  special  estimates  on  a  State  basis  were  made  for  potatoes 
during  1945. 

Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  markets:  The  reports  for  commercial 
truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  covered  27  crops.  The  estimates  were 
prepared  in  seasonal  sequences;  that  is,  for  winter,  spring,  summer  and 
fall  production  of  each  of  these  crops.  Additional  information  of  a 
seasonal  nature  is  shown  (when  necessary)  by  making  estimates  for  sub- 
seasonal  groups,  such  as  early  spring,  midspring  and  late  spring  pro¬ 
duction.  At  present  a  total  of  12  ma.jor  and  minor  seasonal  groups  is 
employed  for  showing  available  and  prospective  supplies  in  the  various 
States  and  regions. 

On  the  average,  4  seasonal  classifications  were  required  per  crop  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  In  each  of  these  classifications  estimates  were 
prepared  and  published,  on  a  State  basis,  on  acreage,  condition  of  the 
crop  on  the  first  of  the  month  during  the  growing  season,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  yields  per  acre  and  production  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  program 
required  an  average  of  3  monthly  forecasts  of  production  for  each  crop 
in  each  seasonal  group.  In  December,  revisions  of  acreage  and  yield 
estimates  were  made  for  each  crop,  by  States  and  seasonal  groups. 

Supplementing  the  monthly  estimates  of  prospective  production,  a  tex¬ 
tual  summary  of  crop  conditions  in  each  State  and  for  each  crop,  was 
prepared  and  released  twice  a  month  simultaneously  by  Washington  and 
the  35  State  offices  where  commercial  truck  crops  are  important  and  of 
considerable  interest.  These  summaries  were  designed  to  keep  growers, 
distributors  and  consumers  informed  regarding  progress  of  commercial 
truck  crops  in  each  important  area  and,  in  a  general  way,  concerning 
the  relative  abundance  of  prospective  supplies.  Truck  crop  News  re¬ 
ports  were  released  within  a  week  of  the  date  on  which  information  was 
collected  in  the  field  and  proved  as  popular  and  helpful  .  in ./ war  times 
as  they  were  in  prewar  years. 

The  regular  program  of  commercial  truck  crop  estimates  required  in  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  a  total  of  about  16,000  estimates,  on  a  State  basis, 
to  fulfill  minimum  needs  for  current  information  on  the  supply  and 
price  situation.  In  addition,  the  preparation  of  the  seim-monthly  Truck 
Crop  News  notes  probably  required  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  as  the  preparation  of  the  16,000  quantity  estimates. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945,  a  total  of  34  formal  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  War  Food  Administration  for  special  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  crop  damage,  the  number  of  States  involved  in  each  survey  varying 
from  1  to  12.  Usually  one  crop  was  involved,  but  in  some  cases  blanket 
requests  were  received  for  a  survey  of  damage  to  all  crops  growing  in 
a  particular  State.  The  results  of  a  survey  were  usually  forwarded  to 
the  War  Food  Administration  and  Office  of  Price  Administration  within 
3  days  after  the  request  was  received. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  program  a  large  volume  of  special  work  was 
performed  for  the  War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  other  Government  agencies  including  125  special  estimates  on 
a  State  basis.  Typical  of  these  were  a  survey  of  codling  moth  damages 
to  apples  in  13  States,  a  special  survey  to  determine  the  prospective 
percentage  of  substandard  prunes  in  California,  a  survey  of  hurricane 
damage  to  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  in  Florida,  and  a  survey 
of  spring  freeze  damage  in  April,  which  followed  the  unusually  high 
temperatures  of  March,  1945,  Altogether,  about  35  special  fruit  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  at,  the  request  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 

Fresh  vegetables;  The  amendment  of  emergency  price  control  statutes, 
by  insertion  of  the  "disaster  clause",  added  materially  to  the  heavy 
load  of  emergency  work  which  the  Bureau  was  already  carrying  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  perishable  crops.  This  clause  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  take  prompt  action 
in  adjusting  price  ceilings  whenever  merchantable  yields  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  reduced  substantially  below  average  by  weather  and  other 
factors.  Requests  by  growers  for  disaster  adjustments  of  price  ceilings 
necessitated  numerous  special  surveys  of  damage  by  the  field  statisti¬ 
cians,  on  short  notice.  Performance  of  this  new  work  resulted  in  neg¬ 
lect  of  the.  regular  program  of  work  because  a  large  part  of  the  time  of 
a  limited  staff  of  trained  personnel  available  had  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  special  d amage . surveys .  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  urgent  prewar  demands . for  more  specific  information  on 
prospective  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  in  competing  areas,  the  prob¬ 
able  rate  and  time  of  flow  of  the  produce  from  these  areas  to  market, 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  perishable  crops  were  in  surplus  supply 
in  various  States  or  areas. 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes :  A  supplementary  program  of  reports  on  acre¬ 
age,  yield  and  production  for  the  commercial  early  segment  of  the  potato 
crop  was  carried  out  for  each  of  the  19  States  that  produce  potatoes 
for  the  early  market.  This  production  consists  of  commercial  supplies 
produced  for  market  in  the  winter,  spring  and  summer  months.  The  reg¬ 
ular  program  of  reports  on  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  required  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  publication  of  nearly  1,700  separate  estimates  on  a  State 
basis . 

The  Bureau  received  25  requests  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  from  the 
War  Food  Administration  for  special  "disaster"  surveys  on  potatoes  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  ceiling  price  adjustments  to  which  growers 
might  be  entitled  in  the  affected  areas.  In  complying  with  these  re¬ 
quests  a  total  of  45  State  surveys  were  required.  Estimates  of  damage 
were  usually  forwarded  to  the  War  Food  Administration  within  2  or  3 
days  .from  the  time  the  requests  were  received.  This  was  part-  of  the 
work  financed  primarily  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
War  -Food  Administration." 

Four  special  potato  stock  estimates  were  issued  for  each  of  the  18  - 
surplus  late  potato  States  and  for  the  "other  late"'  and  "Intermediate" 
States  as  separate  groups.  The  preparation  of  these  special  stocks 
estimates  required  a  total  of  42,  man  days  among  the  Washington  staff 
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and  also  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the  offices  in  each  of  18 
States.  Including  the  ’'disaster”  and  special  stocks  surveys,  a  total 
of  about  120  special  estimates  on  a  State  basis  were  made  for  potatoes 
during  1945. 

Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  markets:  The  reports  for  commercial 
truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  covered  27  crops.  The  estimates  were 
prepared  in  seasonal  sequences ; *  that  is,  for  winter,  spring,  summer  and 
fall  production  of  each  of  these  crops.  Additional  information  of  a 
seasonal  nature  is  shown  (when  necessary)  by  making  estimates  for  sub- 
seasonal  groups,  such  as  early  spring,  midspring  and  late  spring  pro¬ 
duction.  At  present  a  total  of  12  major  and  minor  seasonal  groups  is 
employed  for  showing  available  and  prospective  supplies  in  the  various 
States  and  regions. 

On  the  average,  4  seasonal  classifications  were  required  per  crop  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945.-  In  each  of  these  classifications  estimates  were 
prepared  and  published,  on  a  State  basis,  on  acreage,  condition  of  the 
crop  on  the  first  of  the  month  during  the  growing  season,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  yields  per  acre  and  production  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  program 
required  an  average  of  3  monthly  forecasts  of  production  for  each  crop 
in  each  seasonal  group.  In  December,  revisions  of  acreage  and  yield 
estimates  were  made  for  each  crop,  by  States  and  seasonal  groups. 

Supplementing  the  monthly  estimates  of  prospective  production,  a  tex¬ 
tual  summary  of  crop  conditions  in  each  State  and  for  each  crop,  was 
prepared  and  released  twice  a  month  simultaneously  by  Washington  and 
the  35  State  offices  where  commercial  truck  crops  are  important  and  of 
•considerable  interest.  These  summaries  were  designed  to  keep  growers, 
distributors  and  consumers  informed  regarding  progress  of  commercial 
truck  crops  in  each  important  area  and,  in  a  general'  way,  concerning 
the  relative  abundance  of  prospective  supplies.  Truck  cropWews  re¬ 
ports,  were  released  within  a  week  of  the  date  on  which  information  was 
collected  in  the  field  and  proved  as  popular  and'  helpful  in  war  times 
as  they  were  in  prewar  years. 

The  regular  program  of  commercial  truck  crop  estimates  required  in  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  a  total  of  about  16,000  estimates,  on  a  State  basis, 
to  fulfill  minimum  needs  for  current  information  on  the ' supply  and 
price  situation.  In  addition,  the  preparation  of  the  seim- monthly  Truck 
Crop  News  notes  probably  required  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  as  the  preparation  of  the  16,000  quantity  estimates. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945,  a  total  of  34  formal  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  War  Food  Administration  for  special  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  crop  damage,  the  number  of  States  involved  in  each  survey  varying 
from  1  to  12.  Usually  one  crop  was  involved,  but  in  some  cases  blanket 
requests  were  received  for  a  survey  of  damage  to  all  crops  growing  in 
a  particular  State.  The  results  of  a  survey  were  usually  forwarded  to 
the  War  Food  Administration  and  Office  of  Price  Administration  within 
3  days  after  the  request  was  received.  : 
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Vegetables  f*r  processing:  Definite  efforts  were  made  by  the  Department 
to  encourage  the  production  and  processing  of  large  quantities  »f  vege¬ 
tables  and  Government  programs  were  inaugurated  to  insure  the  payment 
of  adequate  prices  to  growers  and  to  subsidize  processors.  Statistics 
on  probable  production  of  processing  vegetables,  therefore,  together 
with  data  on  prices  received  by  growers  for  the  production  of  these 
vegetables,  became  more  important  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  I. 
Accuracy  of  estimates  dealing  with  prospective  supplies  was  vital  be- 
casue  the  equitable  allocation  and  rationing  of  forthcoming  supplies 
depended  entirely  on  the  dependability  of  the  estimates  made  by  this 
Bureau . 

Most  of  the  information  used  as  a  basis  for  the  estimates  of  acreage, 
yield  per  acre,  production  and  price  to  growers  was  furnished  volun¬ 
tarily  by  approximately  2,000  commercial  processors,  who  grow  85  to 
90  percent  of  their  vegetables  under  contract  with  growers.  Nearly 
10,000  schedules  were  received  from  processors  during  the  year  and 
approximately  5,500  estimates,  on  a  State  basis  were  made. 

Because  of  the  intense  effort  required  for  the  preparation  and  timely 
release  of  estimates,  there  was  very  little  time  left  for  the  study 
of  new  methods  and  improvements  in  the  regular  program  of  work.  How¬ 
ever,  much  needs  to  be  done  in  this  field,  particularly  on  the  problem 
of  formulating  a  coordinated  program  in  States  where  vegetables  are 
grown  on  the  same  acreage  for  both  fresh  market  and  processing. 

Tobacco,  peanuts  and  sugar  crons;  New  techniques  were  developed  and 
new  procedures  practiced  in  'estimating  the  yield  of  the  24  different 
types  of  tobacco.  The  uses  and  characteristics  of  the  several  classes 
are  so  divergent  that  separate  estimates  for  each  type  in  each  State 
are  required.  These  estimates  and  analyses  of  conditions  have  been 
in  constant  demand. 

A  48-page  bulletin  was  prepared  giving  the  record  of  peanut  milling 
statistics  from  August  1938  through  August  1944,  the  first  of  its  kind 
eve r  publ i s hed .  This  handbook  made  readily  available  all  pertinent 
data  on  commercial  peanuts  and  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  peanut 
industry  and  related  industries  as  well  as  to  the  Government  and  the 
public . 

Sugar  beets,  sugarcane  for  sugar,  sugarcane  for  sirup,  sorghum  sirup, 
and  maple  products,  each  with  its  distinctive  problems,  have  been 
handled  .substantially  as  in  past  years.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
other  crops,  charts  were  maintained,  the  data  analyzed,  recommendations 
considered  and-  estimates  established  for  the  several  reports  in  the 
seasonal  program  for  each  crop. 

The  production  totals  for  peanuts,  for  the  principal  types  of  tobacco, 
and  for  the  sugar  crops,  are  known  each  year  because  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  mill  check  data  or  sales  data.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
analyze  all  data  in  the  light  of  known  production,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  more  accurately  the  acreage  changes  that  took  place  and  the  yield 
per  acre  that  was  actually  harvested. 
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Livestock  and  meat  production:  War  time  regulations  of  livestock  slaugh- 
ter  and  meat  distribution  such  as  slaughter  quotas,  set  aside  orders, 
meat  allocations  and  rationing  and  price  control  of  livestock  and  meats, 
emphasized  the  essential  need  of  dependable  figures  on  livestock,  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  meat  production,  both  as  to  total  quantities  and  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  establishments  by  which  livestock  is  slaughtered  and  meat 
is  distributed.  Recently  the  Bureau  has  completed  making  over-all  esti¬ 
mates  of  meat  production  in  terms  of  dressed  weight. 

Prior  to  1944,  the  only  actual  records  of  livestock  slaughter  were  those 
covering  operations  in  Federally  inspected  plants  -  with  all  other  classes 
of  slaughter  estimated  on  the  basis  of  very  meager  information.  How¬ 
ever,  through  the  licensing  of  all  kinds  of  slaughtering  plants,  as  a 
war  measure,  monthly  records  have  been  obtained  from  the  different 
classes  of  these  plants,.  This  Bureau  has  tabulated  the  information  for 
statistical  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  work  financed  by  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  funds.  If  authority  and  funds  are  obtained  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  to  continue  the  project  on  the  basis  of  voluntary 
sample  returns  and  to  make  monthly  estimates  of  slaughter  and  meat 
production.  Such  an  undertaking  has  the  support  of  all  segments  of 
the  slaughter  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  livestock  producer  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  organizations.' 

Decided  progress  was  made  during  1944  and  1945  in  furnishing  more  com¬ 
plete  information  on  cattle  on  feed  for  market.  As  of  January  1,  1945 
estimates  of  the  actual  numbers  on  feed  in  all  important  winter-  feeding 
States  were  published  for  the  first  time,  together  with  more  information 
on  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed  and  intended  months  of  marketing.  It  is  the 
intention,  to  .expand  the  cattle  on  feed  estimates  to  four  a  year,  as  of 
January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1,  instead  of- the  present 
three  -  June,  April,  and  August,  and  to  make  actual  estimates  of  num¬ 
bers  with  significant  information  on  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed,  inten¬ 
tions  to  market  and  feeding  intentions  for  the  fallowing  period.'  Even¬ 
tually  it  is  hoped  that  a  complete  balance  sheet  of  cattle  feeding  - 
operations  by  quarters  can  be  made,  showing  the  number  at  the  beginning, 
number  moved  into  feed  lots,  number  sold  out  of  feed  lots  and  number 
remaining. 

Dairy  statistics*  The  most  notable  illustration  of  the  special  serv- 
ices  for  the  war  agencies  is  the  office  set  up  in  Chicago  in  March  1943, 
to  collect  and  audit  reports  on  the  set  aside  programs  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  for  butter  and  Cheddar  cheese,  the  1 imitati on , order  on 
the  production  of  ice  cream. and  other  frozen  dairy  foods,  the  limita¬ 
tion  order  on  the  production  of  cheese  other  than  Cheddar,  cottage, 
pot,  and  bakers’;  the  rationing  programs  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  on  butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk;  and  later,  the  sub¬ 
sidy  programs  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Coronation  and  the  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Marketing  Corporation.  The  work  of  the  Chicago  office  was  fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  by  regular  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  part  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,"  and  in  part  by  funds  from  other  agencies  (indicated, above)  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  matter  being  produced. 
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The  staff  of  the  Chicago  office  mailed,  collected  and  processed  approx¬ 
imately  445,000  individual  returns  from  about  12,000  dairy  plants  in 
1944-45,  distributed  as  follows: 

Schedules 


Dairy  Products  Report  No.  1  (Basis  report  for 

all  cooperating  agencies)  140,000 

Dairy  Products  Report  No.  2  (Butter  set  aside, 

TfA)  35,000 

Dairy  Products  Report  No.  3  (Cheese  set  aside, 

WFA)  24,000 

Dairy  Products  Report  No.  4  (Limitation  on  ice 

cream,  WFA)  42,000 

Authorized  cheese  assemblers'  Report  (WFA)  4,000 

Authorized  Butter  Receivers'  Report  ('"'/FA)  3,000 

Butter  Subsidy  Applications  (DSC)  42,000 

Rationing  Report  on  Dairy  Products  (OPA)  72,000 

Weekly  Butter  Report  (BAE)  46,400 

Weekly  Cheese  Report  (BAE)  31,200 

Weekly  Cheese  Warehouse  Report  (BAE)  5,200 

Monthly  Prices  on  Dry  Milk  (WFA)  600 


In  addition,  the  Chicago  office  compiled  statistical  data  on  the  weekly 
and  monthly  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  and  issued  pub¬ 
lic  releases  as  follows: 

Copies 


Monthly  Butter  and  Cheese  Production  Report  32,400 
Weekly  Cheese  Production  Report  75,871 
Weekly  Butter  Production  Report  95,946 
Weekly  Warehouse  Report-  57,744 


In  the  work  relating  to  farm  dairy  production*  the  Bureau  continued  to 
collect  and  publish  basic  data  on  milk  production  and  related  factors 
and  to  direct  a  great  deal  of  attention  towards  supplying  special  items 
needed  for  the  war  effort.  National  milk  production  estimates  for  each 
month,  along  with  average  daily  milk  production  per  cow  on  the  first 
of  each  month  in  herds  kept  by  about  22,000  crop  reporters  and  much 
additional  information  were  published  regularly  in  the  monthly  Crop 
Production  Report. 

State  estimates  of  monthly  milk  production  were  continued  for  the  nine 
States  for  which  they  were  already  being  prepared  prior  to  July  1, 

1944,  and  were  completed  and  published  for  six  additional  states, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  fifteen.  Material  progress  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  monthly  milk  production  estimates  was  also  made  in  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  and  Montana  where  it  is  expected  data  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication. 

Special  summaries  of  information  relating  to  the  feeding  of  milk  cows 
were  prepared  and  published  during  the  year.  The  67-page  release 
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"Rations  Fed  to  Milk  Cows"  issued  in  January  1945  brought  together  data 
on  amounts,  kind,  and  cost  of  concentrated  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  dozen  years  along  with  milk-feed  and  butterfat-feed  price 
ratios.  Special  estimates  were  included  relating  to  the  amount,  kind 
and  value  of  concentrate  rations  fed  in  the  calendar  year  1944. 

The  collection  of  data  on  production  of  farm-churned  butter  in  the  1944- 
45  fiscal  year  was  more  comprehensive  than,  in  any  previous  year.  In 
13  Southern  states  where  this  product  is  an  important  item  of  milk  use, 
first-of- the-month  reports  were  obtained  from  5,000  crop  correspondents 
as  to  their  production  of  farm-churned  butter  in  the  preceding  week  and 
the  amount  sold. 

Monthly  data-  on  the  production  of  35  individual  manufactured  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  were  gathered  from  more  than  12,000  individual  plants,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  current  monthly  reports  on  production,  prices,  sales, 
stocks,  etc.,  of  some  of  the  most  important  dairy  products. 

In  the  enumeration  of  ice  cream  production  in  the  manufactured  dairy 
products  survey,  a  breakdown  was  made  in  ice  cream  produced  for  whole¬ 
sale  and  for  retail..  Altogether  some  3,500  reports  were  received  from 
relatively  large  wholesale  manufacturers  and  12,500  small  producers. 

The  data  obtained  through  the  annual  enumeration  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  were  published  in  a  17-page  mimeograph  release  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  results  in  July  1945,  and  a  40-page  multilithed  publication 
with  the  final  data  several  months  later. 

Cooperative  agreements  with  various  state  agencies  are  maintained  in 
27  states  -for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manufactured  dairy  products 
data  through  a  joint  Federal-State  inquiry.  This  eliminates  duplica- 
tiqn  between  State  and  Federal  activities.  Approximately  58,000  sched¬ 
ules  were  used  in  this  inquiry. 

Some  work  was  also  done  in  refining  the  report  on  Fluid  Milk  Prices 
covering  about  125  city  markets,  but  much  .is  yet  to  be  done.  It  is 
strongly  felt  that  the  report  should  be  expanded  to  include  a  larger 
number  of  markets  so  that  every  geographic  region  may  be  properly'  rep¬ 
resented.  Relative  proportions  of  milk  utilized  in  the  various  classif¬ 
ications  and  an  index  of  monthly  fluid  milk  consumption  as  a  measure 
of  milk  utilized  in  the  bottle  classification  are  some  of  the'  improve¬ 
ments  for  which  the  trade  has  expressed  a  desire. 

* 

During  the  year,  almost  10,000  schedules  were  mailed  to  Boards  of  Health 
in  towns  of  25,000  population 'or  less  to  obtain  data  on  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream •  con sumed  as  such. 

Poultry  and  eggs;  The  program  of  poultry  statistics  includes  about  80 
different  reports  a  year  comprising  close  to  20,000  monthly,  seasonal 
or  other  periodic  State  estimates,  relating  chiefly  to  the  production 
of  chickens  and  eggs,  turkeys,  commercial  broilers,  liquid,  frozen  and 
dried  eggs,  by  various  classifications,  and  eviscerated  and  canned  poul¬ 
try.  Monthly  reports  of  commercial  hatchery  operations,  also  make  up 
an  important  segment  of  the  program.  Continued  emphasis  has  been  given 
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to  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  series  of  reports,  through  im¬ 
proved  statistical  techniques  and  expanded  detail.  In  addition,  many 
special  services  have  been  performed  in  connection  with  government  pur¬ 
chase  programs  and  price  and  other  control  actions.  As  one  example, 
special  weekly  reports  were  inaugurated  early  in  1945  to  furnish  cur¬ 
rent  indications  of  total  chick  movement  in  5  major  areas  of  concentra¬ 
ted  commercial  broiler  production.  This  information  was  needed  by  the 
rbr  Food  Administration  and  the  Army,  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
chicken  purchase  program  under  'fb.r  Food  Order  119,  which  restricted 
chicken  sales  in  the  5  designated, areas . 

Much  of  the  data  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  basic  estimates  on  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  production,  sales,  prices  and  value  are  obtained  through 
the  regular  monthly  reports  of  crop  correspondents  to  the  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Board,  the  monthly  returns  of  price  correspondents,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  reports  secured  through  the  several  extensive  surveys  made 
each  year,  covering  all  livestock  species.  Additional  lists  of  special 
character  include  one  made  up  of  8,500  commercial  poultrymen  from  whom 
an  average  of  2,000  schedules  are  received  each  month,  a  list  of  10,500 
commercial  hatcherymen,  who  return  an  average  of  2,000  reports  each 
month  of  the  main  hatching  season,  tapering  off  as  operations  shut  down, 
and  330  egg-breaking  establishments  and  75  canning  plants  which  furnish 
practically  a  hundred  percent  return  of  reports  each  month. 

State  estimates  are  issued  monthly  on  numbers  of  layers  on  farms,  the 
rate  of  lay,  and  total  egg  production.  Estimates  of’  the  number  of 
chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms  on  the  first  of  the  month  are  re¬ 
ported  from  April  through  July,  and  the  number  under  3  months  of  age, 
in  September.  Estimated  numbers  of  pullets  not  of  laying  age  are  re¬ 
ported  as  of  the  first  of  the  month  from  August  through  February.  The  . 
composition  of  farm  flocks  is  reported  as  of  October  1  and  January  1, 
and  an  annual  summary  of  production,  disposition  and  income  from  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs  is  issued  in  March,  Intended  purchases  of  baby' chicks  are 
reported' on  February  1.  The  monthly  reports  from  commercial  hatcheries 
include  such  items  as  their  egg  capacity,  the  number  of  eggs  set,  chicks 

hatched,  sexing  of  chicks,  and  bookings. 

$ 

Two.  main  inquiries  are  addressed  to  turkey  producers  during  the  year, 
one  relating  to  the  intended  production  of  turkeys  as  of  January  1 
and  the  other  -  as  of  August  1  -  to  secure  a  preliminary  indication  of 
the  size  of  the  turkey  crop  by  States.  For  these  inquiries  about 
40,000  turkey  producers  are  canvassed  and  nearly  7,000  returns  are 
made  to  each  inquiry.  A  final  report  on  turkey  production,  disposi¬ 
tion  and  income  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  year,  issued  in  March, 

New  work  during  the  year  included  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
three  nationwide  surveys,  presenting  extensive  data  by  States  on  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  operations,  on  the  types  and  breeds  of  chickens,  and 
on  the  kind  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  to  layers  on  farms.  The' hatchery 
survey  represented  practically . complete  coverage  of  10,500  establish¬ 
ments,  about  two-thrids  of  which  mode  their  returns  by  mail.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  survey,  issued  in  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  81,  provides 
a  more  recent  basis  for  monthlv  and  annual  estimates  of  chicks  hatched. 
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The  other  two  surveys  were  made  by  mail  inquriy  to  about  100,000  poul- 
trynen  in  each  instance,,  with  an  average  return  of  35,000  reports  for 
each. 

The  results  of  the  latter  surveys  have  been  invaluable  in  providing  up- 
to-date  knowledge  on  types  and  breeds  and  feeding  practices.  These 
data  have  been  greatly  needed  in  improving  the  scope  and  accuracy. of 
the  current  estimates  in  meeting  present-day  needs  and  actions  affect¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  important  farm  enterprises,  whose  products  rank 
fourth  in  farm  income,  exceeded  only  by  milk,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Data 
are  now  being  collected  on  the  amount' of  feed  fed  monthly  to  layers' on 
farms.  These  data  will  be  used  in  preparing  a  monthly  report  showing 
the  cost  of  a  farm  poultry  ration,  the  amount  of  feed  fed' per  layer 
and  per  dozen  eggs  and  the  spread  between  the  cost  of  feed  fed  per 
layer  and  the  value  of  eggs  produced. 

Bees  and  honey;  A  moderate  program  of  reports  is  maintained  on  bees 
and  apiary  products,  including  basic  annual  estimates,  by  States,  of 
the  number  of  colonies,  yield  of  honey  per  colony,  pounds  of  honey  and 
beeswax  produced,  and  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  honey.  These  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  report  issued  early  in  February,  which  also  furnishes  some 
data  on  December  15  stocks  of  honey  for  sale,  and  pounds  per  colony  of 
honey  left  for  bees.  About  6,000  apiarists  make  reports,  representing 
450,000  or  more  colonies  -  roughly  9%  of  the  total  in  the  country. 

Other  reports  include  one  on  the  number  of  colonies,  and  the  condition 
of  bees  and  of  nectar  plants  as  of  July  1,  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  season;  a  forecast  of  the  current  season’s  honey  production, 
and  an  estimate  of  stocks  on  hand  for  sale  as  of  September  15;  and  an 
annual  summary  in  March  of  the  monthly  shipments  of  package  bees  and 
queens,  a  practically  complete  survey  for  the  6  major  States.  These 
series  of  reports  have  been  materially  improved  since  1940,  but  apart 
from  meeting  some  special  requests  of  war  agencies,  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  attention  could  be  allotted  their  further  development  except  in  im¬ 
proving  coverage  and  accuracy. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers;  During  the  year,  a  total  of  about  110,000 
schedules  from  independent  stores  were  tabulated  covering  retail  prices 
for  clothing  'and  dry  goods,  food  and  household  articles,  furniture, 
building  material,  machinery  and  equipment,  motor  supplies  and  services, 
automobiles  and  trucks’,  and  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reports,  estimates  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  were  prepared  cur¬ 
rently  for  456  commodities.  Of  these  74  were  prepared  each  month,  or 
monthly  in  season,  160  were  prepared  quarterly,  105  semi-annually,  and 
117  were  prepared  only  once  during  the  year.  Indexes  were  published 
•Currently,  by  months  for  (1)  prices  paid  for  commodities  used  in  family 
living,  (2)  prices  paid  for  commodities  used  for  farm  production,  (3) 
prices  paid  for  all  commodities,  (4)  prices  paid  for  commodities, .. in¬ 
terest,  and  taxes,  and  (5)  prices  paid  for  feed.  In  addition,  indexes 
were  published  quarterly  for  10  important  groups  of  commodities. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  of  624  questionnaires  returned  by  chain  stores 
each  month,  changes  in  prices  for  important  items  in  the  index  were  es¬ 
timated  each  month.  These  indications  were  used  to  prepare  current 
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monthly  estimates  of  prices  for  the  construction  of  index  numbers  of 
prices  paid  for  family  living  and  for  farm  production  commodities.  Av¬ 
erage  prices  paid  for  articles  bought  from  mail  order  houses  were  esti¬ 
mated  during  the  year  on  the  basis  of  catalog  prices  and  approximate 
transportation  costs  to  the  various  States,  for  20  clothing  items  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  2y  years,  and  for  about  3.0  additional  items  in  the  spring 
an'd  summer  season  of  1945. 

Poultry  ration  costs  and  poultry-feed  price  ratios  were  computed  by 
months  for  the  United  States  from  1924  to  date,  and  by  States  from 
1941  to  date.  Publication  was  continued  of  State  average  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  4  important  feeds,  national  average  prices  paid  for  16 
feeds,  and  geographic  division  average  prices  for  21  clothing  and  dry 
goods  items.  Prices  paid  for  4  types  of  motor  service  were  obtained 
for  the  first  time  in  June,  1945. 

During  the  year  also  the  publication  currently  of  national  average 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  135  commodities  included  in  the  index  was 
started.  Averages  for  the  5-year  period,  1935-39,  and  price  for  all 
available  quarters  from  March,  1939  to  date  were  published.  These  data 
are  published  currently  in  "Agricultural  Prices."  The  "prices-paid" 
project  is  of  a  continuing  nature  and  indexes  and  prices  published  cur¬ 
rently  provide  data  for  the  computation  of  parity  prices,  production 
costs,  and  related  uses.  In-  July,  1944  the  index  of  prices  paid,  in¬ 
terest,  and  taxes  was  revised  from  1950  to  date  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  downward  revisions  in  the  index  of  interest  payable  per  acre, 
which  resulted  from  the  very  rapid  wartime  liquidation  o<f  farm  mortgage 
indebtedness. 

Prices  received  by  farmers:  During  the  year  the  regular  program  of  re- 
ports  on  prices  of’ 165  farm  products  was  continued.  Average  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  50  agricultural  commodities  were  published  in 
"Agricultural  Prices"  eqch  month,  by  States,  national  averages  of 
monthly  prices  of  48  products  were  summarized  in  this  report  each  month; 
national  parity  prices  were  included  each  month  for  31  commodities, 
and  in  June  and  December  for  the  entire  list.  Index  numbers,  commodity- 
feed  ratios  for  hogs,  chickens,  eggs,  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat  also 
were  shown  regularly.  Final  season  average  prices  for  major  crops  were 
included  currently  in  the  report  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  season  for 
each  crop,  as  well  as  annual  average  prices  of  livestock  products.  In 
addition,  in  December,  1944  and  June,  1945  a  summary  statement  of  "Parity 
and  Average  prices  Received  by  Farmers  for  Agricultural  Commodities" 
was  included  which,  contained  parity  and  comparable  prices  for  165  com¬ 
modities  together  with  season  average  prices  for  the  same  items.  Data 
used  in  estimating’  monthly  prices  were  obtained  through  41  field  of- 
flees  who'  mailed  an  average  of  31  ,-108  questionnaires  and  tabulated 
11,477  returns  each  month.  Season  average  prices  were  released  for  65 
major  c,rops  in  connection  with  the  value  of  production  report  published 
in  December,  1944. 

Estimates  of  inventory  values . of  7  species  of  livestock  and  poultry  in¬ 
volving  estimates  of  22  age  and  sex  classes,  and  annual  average  prices 
for  15  livestock  and  livestock  products  7/ere  published.  Although  the 
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basic  estimates  of  average  prices'  apply  to  all  classes  or  grades  of  the 
commodity  and  all  methods  of  sale  the  standard  fruit  price  series  have 
been  supplemented  with  estimates  of  actual  prices  and  equivalent  re¬ 
turns  for  type  of  sale  and  utilization  groups.  Using  one  crop  in  one 
State  as  a  unit,  prices  by  utilization  groups  were  obtained  for  50 
units  (34  deciduous,  16  citrus)  while  equivalent  packing-house  door  re¬ 
turns  were  obtained  for  35  units,  and  equivalent  on-tree  returns  were 
obtained  for  32  units. 

New  series  presented  for  the  first  time . included  prices  by  utilization 
groups  and  equivalent  returns  for  apricots,  sweet  cherries  and  peaches 
in  ‘'Washington ;  and  sweet  cherries  in  Oregon  from  1938  to  date.  A  pro¬ 
cedure  for  obtaining  fruit  prices  by  utilization  groups  in  all  states 
also  was  drawn  up.  The  additional  data  contemplated  under  this  plan 
would  result  in  much  more  comprehensive,  useful  and  accurate  fruit 
price  estimates. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  by  again  furnishing  county  price  estimates  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  production  and  inventory  items  enumerated  in  the  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  census  covering  the  crop  year  1944.  This  arrangement  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  eliminate  most  price  and  value  ques¬ 
tions  from  its  agricultural  census  schedules,  thus  reducing  the  size 
of  the  schedule  otherwise  required  by  roughly  one- third.  Ninety-one 
agricultural  commodities  are  to  be  evaluated  and  a  total  of  nearly 
200,000  county  price  estimates  are  to  be  made  in  connection  -with  this 
project. 

"Prices  Received  by  Growers  for  Fruit  and  Nut  Crops  by  Type  of  Sale 
and  Utilization  Groups,"  —  a  66  page  bulletin  --  was  published,  con¬ 
taining  price  series,  for  35  fruit  and  nut  crops  extending  as  far  back 
as  1909  in  many  instances,  and  a  complete  summary  of  fruit  and  nut 
parity  prices.  These  basic  data  were  very  timely  in  serving  many  use¬ 
ful  purposes  as  in  the  establishment  of  1945  fruit  and  nut  price  ceil¬ 
ing  and  support  prices,  as  well  as  for  the  evaluation  of  sales  and  for 
other  analytical  purposes. 

Farm  labor;  A  special  project  to  collect  detailed  wage  statistics  was 
provided  for  under  a  supplemental  appropriation.  Two  nationwide,  enumer 
ative  farm  wage  rate  surveys  in  a  random  selection  of  areas  in  158  coun 
tie.s,  in  March  and  May  1945,  and  35  enumer  ative  surveys  of  farm  wage 
rates  in  special  crop  areas  with  high  seasonal  labor  requirements,  were 
made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1945.  In  addition  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  information  on  wage  rates,  the  principal  contribution  of  these 
surveys  to  statistical  annals  were  the  data  on  hours  worked  and  weekly, 
earnings  of  hired  farm  workers. 

In  each  of  the  two  national  surveys  around  12,000  farmers  were  visited. 
State  statisticians  in  all  States  edited  the  schedules  enumerated  dur¬ 
ing  these  surveys  and  also  tabulated  and  summarized  selected  Items  for 
current  publication  from  the  first  survey.  These  summaries  were  used 
in  ■"Washington  to  prepare  the  preliminary  summary  of  returns,  published 
in  the  Farm  Labor  Report;. 
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The  special  enumerations  of  farm  wage  rates  were  made  in  selected  in¬ 
dividual  crop  areas.  Thus  far,  the  results  of  these  surveys  have  been 
released  in  the  Farm  Labor  Report  for  the  following  crops  and  areas: 
citrus  fruit  and  strawberries  in  Florida;  citrus  fruit  and  spinach  in 
Texas;  citrus  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California; 
strawberries  and  Snapbeans  in  Louisiana;  strawberries  in  North  Carolina; 
lettuce  in  Arizona,  and  asparagus  in  Washington. 

Survey  of  agriculture?  The  first  quarterly  Survey  of  Agriculture  in 
a  101  county  sample  was  made  in  April,  1945.  This  survey  contained 
questions  relating  to  current  farming  operations,  marketings,  costs, 
etc.,  and  also  secured  some  data  supplementing  the  standard  series  on 
farm  labor  statistics,  on  farm  employment,  hours  of  'labor,  wage  rates 
and  amounts  expended  by  farmers  for  labor. 

Numbers  of  farms  and  land  in  farms;  A  considerable  amount  of  attention 
and  study  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  developing  usable  series  of 
estimates  of  total  acres  of  land  in  farms  and  total  number  of  farms. 
State  statisticians  were  asked  to  prepare  series  of  indications  on  land 
in  farms  and  number  of  farms  for  each  year  during  the  period  1929  to 
1944  inclusive.  Indications  and  recommendations  as  submitted  by  the 
State  offices  were  carefully  reviewed  by  Washington  statisticians  and 
preliminary  state  estimates  were  adopted.  The  indications  and  esti¬ 
mates  cannot  be  considered  as  being  highly  accurate  but  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  developing  an  adequate 
series  of  estimates  and  for  getting  up  a  program  which  will  provide 
useful  annual  indications  of  changes  in  farms  and  farm  land  utilization, 
by  States. 

Certain  Work-Load  Comparisons?  The  increases  in  the  1947  budget  for 
'‘Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates"  are  based  on  the  estimated  time  it  will 
take  technical  men  and  clerks  to  perform  the  additional  labor  involved 
in  the  increased  program.  In  general  the  increases  are  requested  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  gaps  in  the  statistical  picture  with  relation 
to  certain  important  crops  and  species  of  livestock. 

In  most  cases  the  ‘work  is  an  expansion  of  existing  activities.  New 
data  may  be  obtained  by  adding  questions  to  schedules  already  in  use, 
or  by  the  use  of  new  schedules.  A  number  of  the  proposed  activities 
will  require  extensive  field  contacts  and  investigations.  In  some 
cases  the  added  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  more  frequent  coverage 
of  the  subject  of  estimate.  For  example,  quarterly  data  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  farm  stocks  of  various  kinds  of  hay,  in  place  of  the  present 
annual  estimate.  The  new  inquiries  will  be  integrated  with  other  esti¬ 
mates  now  regularly  issued.  Initiation  of  the  work  will  require  advance 
research  work  by  technical  men  in  many  of  the  States.  If  wholly  new 
services  were  to  be  inaugurated  It  might  be  possible  to  state  just  the 
number  of  schedules  and  other  means  to  be  employed  in  securing  the 
data.  However,  since"  si  1  the  increases  are  dovetailed  into  an  already 
going  program  it  is  difficult  to  show  detail  of  costs  except  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  current  work,  very  largely  in  man- power  and  travel.  For  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  common  and  tangible  items  indicative  of  workload  vol¬ 
ume,  the  following  estimates  represent,  the  nearest  approximations  that 
can  be  drawn  for  the  total  program  on  the  expanded  scale  proposed: 
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COMPARISON  OF  CERTAIN  ’TORK-LQAD  DATA 
Fiscal  Years,  1944,  1945,  1946  and  Estimates  for  194? 

•Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 
1.944  1945  1946  (Bst.)  1947  (Est.) 


Separate  inquiries 
mailed  to  farmers 


and.  others  9,169 

Copies  of  schedules 

9,300 

9,400 

10,800 

distributed  8, 

270,206 

8,252,400 

8,325,000 

10,000,000 

Schedules  tab.  2, 
Questions  per 
schedule 

176,283 

2,180,000 

2,200,000 

2,750,000 

(average) 

22 

22  ' 

22 

20 

Reports  prepared 
Copies  of  reports 

4,366 

4,500 

4,600 

5,500 

distributed  6, 

Printed  releases 

541,981 

6,600,000' 

'6,-750,000 

7,800,000 

distributed  2, 

Special  inquiries 

•492,827 

2,500,000 

2,600,000 

2,900,000 

answered  by  mail 
Special  inquiries 
answered  by 

20,000 

22,000 

23,000 

25,000 

'telephone 

Person  interviews 
(exclusive  of 

27,000 

28,000 

29,000 

33,000 

enumerati  ons) 
Special  county  es¬ 

13,433 

14,000 

405 ,  OOCii/ 

14,500 

14,500 

timates  prepared 
Miles  of  travel 

203,529 

250,000 

300,000 

within  State 

5  94,000 

650,000 

750,000 

900,000 

—'Includes  200,000  census  county  price  estimates 


The  current  statistics  cojnpiled  by  the  Bureau  on  crops,  lives  took,  pro¬ 
ducts,  agricultural  prices,  farm  employment  and  other  related  subjects 
are  based  mainly  on  sample  data  obtained  through  mail  questionnaires. 

The  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data  is  largely  a  decentralized  oper¬ 
ation  through  41  field  offices,  in  29  of  which  the  work  is  performed 
in  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  governmental  agencies  (25  States) 
or  Colleges  (8  States).  The  basic  information  used  in  preparing  most 
of  the  primary  statistics  is  obtained  from  reports  made  by  nearly 
750,000  different  farmers  and  other  well-informed  individuals,  who 
are  representative  of  every  agricultural  county  in  the  U.  S.  and  who 
report  on  one  or  more  items  during  tye  year. 

Ever$-  month  of  the  year  a  general  schedule  goes  out  from  each  of  the 
41  field  offices,  the  inquiries  varying  with  the  season.  Approximately 
900,000  copies  of  this  general  schedule  are  distributed  over  the  12- 
months'  period.  The  July  general  schedule,  as  an  example,  contains 
50  questions  and  covers  crop  conditions,  production  of  certain  crops 
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for  previous  years  and  information  on  dairy  and  poultry  products,  farm 
labor,  wage  rates  and  farm  land  value.  From  July  to  December  other  spe¬ 
cial  monthly  schedules  are  also  sent  out  in  the  19  cotton  producing 
States.  Schedules  for  prices  received  and  paid  are  sent  out  each  month. 
The  most  extensive  of  the  data  gathered  from  mailed  questionnaires  are 
the  acreage  surveys,  including  mailings  of  280,000  questionnaires  in 
March,  375,000  in  June,  and  670,000  in  September,  and  the  livestock 
surveys  which  include  mailings  of  610,000  questionnaires  in  June  and 
December  of  each  year. 

The  information  obtained  from  mailed  questionnaires  is  supplemented 
by  data  from  many  other  sources,  such  as  State  Assessors’  enumerations 
of  agricultural  information,  crop  meter  frontage  measurements,  carlot 
shipments,  warehouse  receipts,  data  available  through  various  govern¬ 
mental  action  programs  or  regulatory  activities,  local  surveys,  per¬ 
sonal  travel  and  observations  by  field  statisticians,  as  well  as  reports 
periodically  secured  from  other  sources  having  a  knowledge  of  farming,, 
agricultural  production  and  processing.  A  great  many  special  reports 
are  required  on  specific  problems  throughout  the  year,  such  as  reports 
on  damage  from  freeze,  floods,  hurricanes,  etc.  Most  of  the  latter  are 
usually  made  following  an  immediate  personal  inspection  by  experienced 
field  s  t at i s  t ic i an s  . 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(d)  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  economic 
research  on  inter-regional  competition  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
farm  products;  study  of  relative  efficiency  with  which  different  crop 
and  livestock  enterprises  convert  labor,  land,  fee’d,  fertilizers,  and 
other  resources  into  food  products;  research  on  the  position  of  the 
oil  crops  in  American  farming;  and  research  on  statistical  methods  used 
in  crop  forecasting  and  estimating  to  develop  improved  procedures. 

(e)  Working  Funds  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances,  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  for  services  performed 
for  various  agencies  as  indicated  in  the  following  statement  of  obligar- 
tions  under  supplemental  funds. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  1/ 

(1945  and  1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 
obligati ons, 

1947 

Cooperati on  with  the  American 
Republics  (Transfer  from  Depart- 

ment  of  State):  For  interne 

training  of  agricultural  econ¬ 
omists  from  other  American 
countries  2/  . . . 

$3,480 

$27,361 

$45,080 

Special  Research  Fund  (Department 

of  Agriculture):  For  special 
research  on  economic  factors 
affecting  the  farm  industry  . . 

60,806 

60,818 

59,955 

Working  Funds  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 

tural  Economics)  Advances  from: 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Statis- 
tics  on  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  specified  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  farm 
values,  and  other  data  . 

28,741 

16,215 

Planning  and  developing  new 
methods  of  procuring  agricul¬ 
tural  data . . 

95,457 

1,314 

Total,  Bureau  of  the 

Census  . . . 

124,198 

17,529 

—  — 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 

obligations 

1947 

Working  Funds  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 

tural  Economics)  Advances  from: 

Int  e  r i or  De  par tment :  Re  s  e ar  c  h 
on  character,  scope,  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Central 
Valley  and  Yuma  Leas  projects 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

$27,791 

$15 

Study  of  the  development  'of 
food  products  industries  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  . 

15,000 

Study  of  major  agricultural 

economic  situations,  .condi¬ 
tions,  and  possibilities, 
particularly  in  region  5  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  . 

9,998 

2 

Total,  Interior  Department 

37,789 

15,017 

_  _ 

Office  of  Frice  Administration: 
Collecting  and  analyzing  sta¬ 
tistics  on  dedry  products  .. 

62,927 

19,512 

Treasury  Department:  Studies 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
various  methods  of  selling 
war  bonds  and  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  bonds  and  re¬ 
lated  information  . . 

75,786 

5,979 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpor- 

at ion:  Collecting  and  ana- 
lyzing  data  on  acreages  and 
yields,  by  counties,  and  on 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and 
other  products  . 

53,535 

1,465 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission:  Study  of  the  prob- 
lems  of  radio  program  service 
to  rural  areas  . . . 

1,050 

23,950 

War  Department:  Study  of 
veterans  readjustment  to 
civilian  employment  for 
quartermaster 1 s  service  .... 

4,753 

1,747 

Total,  Working  Funds  * . . . . 

360,038 

85,199 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  FUNDS  . 

424,324 

173,378 

105,035 

1/  Exclusive  of  Lend-lease  funds  which  are  net  included  in  the  regular 
Budget . 

2/  Budget  schedule  for  this  item  appears  in  the  Department  of  State  chapter 
of  the  Budget. 
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PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES  .  . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bureau  will  need  to  purchase  a  total  of  16- cars 
during  the  fiscal  year  1947 — 9  cars  to  be  replacements,  and  7  cars  to  be 
in  addition  to  those  now  in  use. 

Cars  to  be  replaced  will  have  been  used  in  excess  of  4  years  and  will  have 
a  mileage  of  at  least  60,000  each. 

Three  cars  will  be  placed  in  eastern,  middle  west,  and  Pacific  coast 
Regional  Offices  to  provide  for  increased  travel  necessitated  by  work  in¬ 
cluding  farm  management  and  land-use  research  and  reconversion  and  post¬ 
war  problems.  Four  cars  will  be  placed  in  Idaho,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming,  and  used  in  the  work  of  gathering  additional  data  (from 
farms  or  other  primary  sources)  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  make  more  detailed 
estimates  of  crop  and  livestock  production,  especially  of  such  critical 
products  as  feeds,  fluid  milk,  and  fresh' fbuits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
farm  wage  rate  surveys.  ... 

There  is  urgent  need  for  additional  cars  to  carry  on  the  regular  work  of 
the  Bureau.  The  new  work  under  the  increases  will  merely  make  the  need 
more  urgent. 

The  farm  wage  program  which  was  begun  last  year  requires  a  great  deal  of 
travel  by  automobile,  as  much  of  the  data  are  obtained,  by  personal  inter¬ 
view  from  a  select  sample  of  representative  farms  throughout  the  country. 
The  use  of  automobiles  is  increasingly  necessary  in  obtaining  up-to-the- 
minute  information  in  carrying  out  the  various  Bureau  programs .  Wide- 
spread  adjustments  were  made  in  farm  programs  to  meet  production  needs 
during  the  war  years.  The  adjustments  to  meet  peacetime  requirements 
will  be  more  difficult  and  will  make  it  imperative  to  have  first-hand 
information  on  crop  conditions. 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364,  7^th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 


:  :  :  :  Increase  (+) 

:  1945  :  1946  :  1947  : or  decrease  (-), 

I : I :  1947  over  1946 

Category  l .  •  $122,539:  $127,360:  $136,360:  +:|9,000 

Category  2  .  :  136,184:  144,240:  168,240: _ +24.000 

Total  .  :  260,723:  271,600:  304,600:  +33*000 


Category  1  consists  of  bulletins  and  reports  released  by  the  Bureau  cover¬ 
ing  all  types  of  crop  and  livestock  production  data,  agriculture  situation 
reports,  information  on  farm  finance,  land  values,  costs,  prices  and  in¬ 
come  in  relation  to  farming,  farm  management  data  and  other  statistical 
and  economic  information  on  agricultural  production,  distribution,  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

The  increase  of  $9.000  for  1947  will  be  needed  to  defray  the  cost  of 
mailing  approximately  600,000  crop  reports  and  other  releases  covering 
information  gathered  under  the  program  increases  of  $275,235  carried  in 
the  Budget  estimates  for  the  Bureau.  All  but  a  small  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  penalty  mail  will  be  used  to  send  the  summarized  reports  and 
compilations  of  specialized  information  as  requested  to  farmers  and  others 
who  furnish  information  to  the  Bureau  for  the  preparation  of  statistical 
reports. 

Category  2  consists  almost  entirely  of  schedules  mailed  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  data  relating  to  agriculture,  to  be  used  in  preparing 
crop  and  livestock  estimates,  acreage,  yield,  grades,  staples  of  cotton, 
stocks  and  value  of  farm  crops,  and  numbers,  grades  and  value  of  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  and  related  data.  Also  included  is  the 
regular  operating  and  administrative  correspondence  necessary  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  increase  of  $24,000  for  1947  will  be  used  to  mail  out  approximately 
1,600,000  schedules  to  obtain  information  on  crop  and  livestock  produc¬ 
tion,  prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  farm  wage  rates  and  related 
information.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  schedules  to  be  mailed  con¬ 
forms  with  the  expanded  program  for  gathering  agricultural  stati sties 
of  special  value  as  contemplated  by  the  Budget  estimates  for  the  Bureau. 
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OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . .  $500,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  .  +85,000 

Total  available,  1946  . . . . .  585,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . .  650,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -8,693 

Increase  '  +73,693  ,.V. . . . .  +65,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1945" 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Foreign  agricultural 
-relations  . 

$405,713 

$576,307 

$650,000 

+$73,693  (1) 

2.  Overtime  pay . 

60,394 

8,693 

— 

-8,693 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 

P.  L.  529  . . . 

340 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

15,058 

-  - 

-  - 

■  -  - 

Total  available  . 

481,505 

585,000 

650,000 

0 

0 

0 

UA 

n 

+ 

Anticipated  supplemental 

-  - 

-85 , 000 

— 

Tot al  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

481,505 

500,000 

650,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $65,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $8,693 
decrease  for  overtime,  and 

(1)  An  increase  of  $73,693  for  the  following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $73,000  to  permit  some  expansion  of  the  work  involved 

in  acquiring,  verifying,  analyzing  and  interpreting  agricultural  reports 

received  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  disseminating  the  information 

and  conclusions  reached  pertaining  to  the  world  agricultural  situation. 

Problem  Involved  and  Necessity  for  Increase:  The  increasing  volume  of 
requests  for  information  by  private  as  well  as  public  organizations, 
and  individuals,  together  with  requests  of  government  agencies,  re¬ 
quire  additional  personnel  if  the  most  important  and  significant  of 
such  requests  are  effectively  to  be  met. 
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For  many  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture — in  recent  years  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Department  and  its  foreign  reporting  service — 
has  gathered  and  supplied  this  information.  The  accumulated  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
proved  to  be  of  substantial  value  during  the  war,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1947 .the . staff  of  the . Office  will  be  relied  upon  for  basic  data 
in  the  field. of. foreign _ agricultural  production  and  requirements  by 
organizations  dealing  with  post-war ’ economic ' activity,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  international  commoclity*  agreements  and  related  activ¬ 
ities.  There  is  need  to  expand  the  staff  more  adequately  to  cover 
foreign  food. and, agricultural  conditions  of  the  Pacific  area  (Australia, 
New  Zealand,  China,  Philippines,  Indies,  ’ Malaya, -etc. )  as  well  as  in 
Russia  and  the  Balkans,  which  have  important  competitive  as  well  as 
market  potentialities. 

The  Department  of  State,  recognizing  the  need  for  . more  adequate  cover¬ 
age  of  economic  problems,  has  substantially  expanded  its  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  in  agricultural  reporting /"both  of  foreign,  agricultural  conditions 
and  of  foreign  agricultural  policies.  Implicit  in  this  expansion  of 
reporting  is  the  obvious  necessity  for  this  Office  to  continue  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  own  part  of  this  increased  responsibility..  .  This,  is,  first, 
the  receiving,  analyzing  and  interpreting  of  foreign  agricultural  re- _ 
ports,  and  second,  disseminating  the  information  and'  conclusions  ob¬ 
tained.  This  responsibility  requires  an  expanded  staff  for  this 
Office  for  the  immediate  future  period,  and  the  proposed  increase 
will  more  adequately  enable  the. Off ice  to  meet  the  .situation. 

(b)  A  net  increase  of  $6-93  arising  out  of  an  additional  amount  in¬ 
cluded  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1947,  within-grade  salary 
advancements  -which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1946.  The  estimates  include  an  increase  of  $5,104  for 
this  purpose,  offset  in  part,  however,  by  a  decrease  of  $4,411  which  is 
included  in  the  1946  estimated  Pay  Act  supplemental  but  not  in  the  1947 
estimate,  representing  additional  costs  resulting  from  acceleration  of 
within-grade  salary  promotions  required  by  the  Pay  Act. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  .deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets):  ,  ■ 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Act  of  June  5,  1930,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  541-545),  [independently  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  purchasing  ■ 
and  consuming  organizations  and  persons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  transportation,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  farm 
and  food  products, ]  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordin¬ 
ate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  the  employment  of 
persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 
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the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair  and  operation  of  one 

passenger  automobile  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
purchase  of  [such]  hooks  and  periodicals  and  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  newspapers  [as  may  he  necessary  in  connection;  with 
this  work  $500 ,000],  $650 >000. 

The  first  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,'  relating  to.,  cooperation  in  effec¬ 
tuating  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  was  ma.de.. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  this:  language  from  the 
appropriation  Is  to'  shorten  and  simplify  the  item.  The  clause  proposed 
for  deletion  is  considered  surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  annual  appropriation  act,  the  cooperative  work  being  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  of  June  5 j <1930,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  5^5)*  Elimination 
of  the  language,  from  the  annual  appropriation  act  will  not— in  any  way — 
change  the  scope  or  character  of  the  ..work’  performed  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  item,  or  the  authority  of*,  the.  Department  tb  cooperate  with 
other  agencies,  institutions-,  •  organizations',  ' or  others  in  the  conduct 
of  such  work.  ..-  •  .•/  ‘ 

V  v  .0  “  -  • 

The  second  change  is  proposed  ^.n  order  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  repair  and  opera tion.,  •  by  .  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  of  a  passenger  automobile.' ip  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Essential  vrork  performed- by  this  Office’  necessitates  the  daily  use  of 
an  automobile  in  connection  with  assistance  to  visiting  .foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  officials  and -in  the  regular  and  frequent  contact  .with  the  State 
•Department  and  with  local  embassies,  legations  and  agricultural  and 
economic  officers  of  other  governments.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
ambassadors,  ministers ,  -.consuls  and. other  State  Department  officers  who, 
if  brought  to  the  Department  when- in  Washington,  are-'; in  a  position  to 
provide  valuable  agricultural  information .  to  the  Officer.  Particularly 
pressing  is  the  need  to  provide  transportation  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  (Reltsville,  Maryland)  for' numerous- bff.i-ciai- visitors 
from  foreign  governments  who  are  interested  in  agriculture.  Likewise , 
there  are  many  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.  S.  officers  who  do 
agricultural  reporting  abroad  and  with  v/hom  it  is  important  that  the 
Office  maintain  contact  and  provide  advice  and  assistance  when  they 
return  to  Washington.  There  are  also  numerous  hearings,  conferences, 
etc. ,  throughout  the  Washington  area  in  which  the  Office  of  Eoreign 
Agricultural  Relations  'staff  members  are  participant's  and  require 
transportation. 

The  third  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  word  "such"  and  the  phrase, 
"as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work,"  (both  of  which  are 
surplusage)  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  appropriation 
language. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  .  To  deal  effectively  and  promptly  with  the  vast  range  of 
foreign  problems  of  significance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States . 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  Office  is  engaged  in  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  means  for  collecting  and  analyzing  information  on  agricultural 
developments,  both  in  the  field  of  production  and  marketing  throughout 
the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  liberated  areas. 

Because  of  immediate  post-war  conditions,  emphasis  is  necessarily 
placed  on  problems  pertaining  to . the  production  and  acquisition  of 
some  products  in  scarcity.  However,  certain  commodities  are  now  or 
are  likely  to  be  surplus  on  the  market,  and  adequate  knowledge  of 
foreign  conditions  relevant  thereto  is  necessary  properly  to  handle 
the  surplus  problem.  This  Office  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
Department,  American  farmers,  and  others  currently  informed  on  devel¬ 
opments  in  foreign  countries  which  are  of  significance  to  American 
agriculture.  Such  current  information  is  more  important  at  present, 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  firmly  committed,  through  acts  of  Congress  and 
statements  of  the  President,  to  a  strong  policy  of  international 
collaboration.  Thus,  American  agricultural  programs  and  policies  must 
be  developed  in  the  light  of  the  programs,  policies  and  agricultural 
developments,  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  this  requires  .more  and  better 
analyzed  information  on  foreign  agriculture. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  this  needed  information  from  an 
increased  number  of  agricultural  officers  in  the  Poreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  The  expanded  information  obtained  will  be  put  into 
effective  use  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  agricultural 
policy-making  and  agricultural  production  and  marketing  programs.  It 
is  essential  that  studies  be  continued  of  world  supplies  of  cotton, 
wool,  meats,  fats,  grain,  sugar,  fruits,  tobacco,  dairy  products  and 
other  competitive  products  which  may  ha.ve  a.  direct  effect  on  American 
exports  and  imports.  Similarly,  economic  studies  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  Lend-Lease,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  regular  exports  through  new  and  old  channels  of  trade. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Expor  t- Import  Bank,  this  Office 
should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  on  tke:effects  on  the  American 
farmer  of  such  things  as  proposals  for  "TVA’s"  throughout  the  world. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  in  areas 
long  inaccessible  provides  the  chief  means  through  which  much  of 
the  necessary  basic  information  is  being  oollected  abroad,  but  it  is 
most  important,  if  full  returns  are  to  be  secured  for  agriculture  from 
this  foreign  service  expenditure,  to  have  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  here  at  home  to  analyze  this  information  and  apply  it  to  the 
solution  of  the  many  U.  S.  agricultural  problems.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send 
specialists  abroad  who  mil  concern  themselves  with  specific  commodity 
developments  and  problems,  with  particular  reference  to  the  reestablish 
ment  of  foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural  surpluses. 


We  will,  for  example,  wish  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  world  hard 
fiber  industry  as  well  as  the  world  textile  industry  and,  country 
by  country,  the  need  for  American  cotton.  Similarly,  we  should  know 
.  to  what  extent  the  fruit-starved  population  of  Europe  wi 1 1  import 
American  fruits  and  to  what  extent  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Continent 
has  been  affected  by  the  war.  Likewise,  we  need  specific  information 
as  to  the  position  of  U.  S.  tobacco  in  relation  to  the  6o  other 
producing  countries,  particularly  the  competing  countries  and  the 
more  imuortant  exporting  countries.  The  importance  of  this  work 
can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  discussions  and  studies  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  within  the  British  Empire  and  in  certain  -other 
regional  or  national  groups  pertaining  to  the  post-war  marketing  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  It  is  also  clear  that  new  competitive  areas 
may  develop  and  that  ether  agricultural  surplus-  countries  are 
actively' preparing  to  retain  a  hand  in  the  marketing  of  their  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  an  equitable 
share  of  the  world’s  agriculture  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
adequately  advised  on  foreign  policies  and  programs  whichhave  an 
effect  on  U.  S.  agriculture  and  these  markets,  it  is  highly  essential 
that  it  expand  its  agricultural  intelligence  service  to  whatever 
point  may  he  necessary. 

Plan  of  Work:  During  the  past  few  years  much  of  the  work  has  been 

performed  by  a  relatively  small  staff  steeped  in  the c knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  systems  of  individual  countries  or  in  an  understanding 
of  world  market  conditions  of  a  given  commodity.  This-  wealth  of 
foreign' agricultural  knowledge  has  proved  invaluable.  Also,  a  great 
deal  of  data  and  economic  information  have  been-  compiled  relating  to 
the  world  agricultural  situation.  This  should  be  brought  up-to-date 
and  expanded.  The  aim  of  the  Office  is  to  maintain  an  experienced, 
specialized  -staff  able  to  cope  with  the  constantly  shifting  world 
agricultural  scene.  This  requires  occasional  foreign  travel  by 
specialists  to  obtain  current  facts  needed  by  U.  S.  agriculture.  The 
work-  is  conducted  primarily  through  a.  Commodities  Branch  and  -a 
Regional  Branch. 

Commodities  Branch:  This  Branch  is  responsible  for  obtaining  and 
analyzing  current  data  on  all  important  agricultural  commodities 
throughout  the  world  and  for  the  preparation  of  reports  concerning 

'  agricultural  production  in  foreign  countries.  These  reports  are 

prepared  to  inform  United  States  agricultural  interests - producers, 

dealers,  consumers - of  world-wide  developments  with  respect  to  all 

agricultural  commodities.  Some  of  these,  such  as  cotton,  axe 
commodities  which  the  United  States  exports  in  volume  and  the 
domestic  price  of  which  is  determined  by  the  world  price.  Eor  some 
commodities,  such  e,s  dairy  products,  foreign  trade  is  small  in 
•  relation  to  United  States  production,  but  United  States  prices  are 
important  in  establishing -world  prices.  Eor  still  other  commodities, 
such  as  rubber,  the  United  States  market  is  dominant.  Recent  legis¬ 
lative  developments  affecting  United  States  exports  of  cotton  and 
wheat,  together. with  the  stockpiling  of  these  and  other  price- 
supported  commodities,  including  wool  and  tobacco,  have  created 
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critical  world  trade  problems.  Studies  are  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  current  factual  agricultural  data  to  support  the  United  . 

States  position  in  international  discussions  leading  to  international 
commodity  agreements.  For  example,,  although  fruit  is  our  largest 
export  food  commodity,  comprehensive  fruit  studies  that  have  been 
made  in  Mexico,  Argentina,.  Chile  and  Brazil,  cannot  be  completed  for 
other  areas  within  the  funds  currently  available. 

The  needs  of  all  these  varied  interests  require  timely  statistical 
and  analytical  information  of  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  . 
nature.  Much  of  the  information,  particularly  that  relating  to 
the  current  situation,  originates  in.  the  Foreign  Service  off  ices  ■  of 
the  United  States  located  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Commodities 
Branch  regularly  assembles  and  records  the  information  so  collected, 
supplementing  it  with  data  obtainable  from  official  publications  and 
agricultural,  trade  and  scientific  publications  of  other  countries. 

It- .currently  analyzes  and  interprets  the  information  concerning 
foreign -competitive  production  from  the  standpoints  of  American 
consumer  requirements  and  United  States  economic  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  and  through  publications,  correspondence  and-dis-^ 
cussions,  reports,  and  disseminates  the  information  to  American 
farmers,  farm  groups  and  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

In -addition,  the  Branch  assembles  information  on  stocks,  prices, 
trade  and  consumption  of  agricultural  products  in  foreign  countries. , 
and -analyzes  this  information  from  the  standpoints  of  demand  and 
marketing  opportunities  for  American  agricultural  products  abroad,- 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  competition,  and  disseminates  the 
information  currently.  ...  . 

Basic  studies  are  conducted  of  agricultural  commodity  production, 
production  methods  and  costs,  market  requirements,  marketing  policie-s, 
methods  and  costs,  trade  and  trade  policies,  and  consumption  in 
foreign  countries  with  particular  attention  to  shifts  and  trends  in 
production,  trade  and  consumption  and  their  causes.  In  response  to 
urgent  requests  from  major  farm  organizations  for  verified  information, 
it  is  planned  to  assign  specialists  in  a  few  majqr  commodities  to  make 
specific  commodity  studies  abroad,  and  to  prepare  special  reports 
for  policy  guidance  as  well  as  reports  for  distribution  to  interested 
persons  and  organizations,  both  within  and  without  the  Government.  . 

Specially  qualified  personnel  of  this  Branch  have  been  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  utilized  throughout  the  Government  for  technical  service 
to  many  agencies,  Including  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  Comm odi ty  Branches ,  and  for  committee  work  in  connection  with 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  and  Special  Commodity  Agree¬ 
ments  such  as  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  the  Peruvian, 
Nicaraguan ,  and  Haitian  Cotton  Purchase  Agreements;  also  members 
are  utilized  on  international  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruit 
committees,  and’  on. .the  Production  Goals,  Agricultural  Outlook  and 
Post-War  Agricultural  Committees  of  the  Department.  ■ 
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The  Branch  organization  is  composed,  of  the  following  six  Divisions: 

Fats,  Oils  and  Rice  Division 
Cotton  Division 

Tobacco  and  Tropical  Fruits  Division 
Livestock  and  Wool  Division 
Fruits  and  Vegetable  and  Sugar  Division 
Grain  and  Seed  Division 

Regional  Branch:  This  Branch  is  concerned  with  international 
economic  problems  and  policies  in  agriculture.  It  assembles, 
analyses  and  interprets  data  on  agricultural  policies  and  programs 
in  every  foreign  country;  evaluates  the  information  obtained  through 
official  and  other  foreign  sources,  especially ' from  the  expanded 
State  Department  foreign  reporting  facilities;  and  prepares  reports 
and  recommendations  on  agricultural  price  policies  and  programs, 
tariffs  and  trade  barriers,  balance  of  payment  problems,  credit 
arrangements  and  other  international  or  regional  arrangements, 
competition  and  trade,  cooperative  and ' economic- policies  affecting 
United  States  agriculture.  Over  a  period  of  years  there  has  been 
built  up  an  expert  staff,  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  "the 
various  countries  and  skilled  at  keeping  in  touch  with  developments 
through  the  reports  of  the  foreign  Service  of  the  United  States, 
periodical  and  other  source  material  in  the  language  of  the  country 
concerned,  published  secondary  materials ,  contact  with  competent 
observers  returning  from  foreign  countries,  and  occasional  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  countries  concerned  to  renew  and  keep  up-to-date  their 
extensive  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  agriculture  in  those  countriess. 
This  task  is  basic  to  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  to  the  foreign 
agricultural  relations  of  the  United  States., 

The  staff  plays  a  key  role  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  of  the 
United  States,  a?  well  as  in  other  foreign  relations  involving 
agriculture.  Also,  representatives  of  the  Branch  serve  on,  and 
supply  current  data  to,  such  Important  official  inter-department 
groups  as  the  Trade  Barrier  Committee,  Commodity  Problem  Committee, 
•Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Inter-Department  Committee 
on  Tra.de  Expansion,  etc. 

Policies  and  programs  of  some  countries  tend  to  expand  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  reduce  imports  as  well  as  pur  tail  the  opportunity  for  United 
States  .exports .  Policies  affecting  production,  consumption 'and 
exports  of  our  principal  competitor  countries  determiiB  in  large  part 
the  competition  which  will  face  American  agriculture.  Arrangements 
between  foreign  countries,  such  as  customs  unions,  empire  preferences, 
and  monetary  commitments,  also  must  be  .analyzed  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  agriculture.  •  • 

Specifically,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Branch  will: 

(1)  Furnish  necessary  background  information  and  current  analyses 
on  world  agricultural  programs  and  policies  against  which  can  be  • 
formulated  a  national  policy  in  the  field  of'  trade'  barriers- 
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affecting  agricultural  products ,  international  agricultural 
credit  for  foreign  countries,  agricultural  labor  in  foreign 
countries,  and  similar  matters; 

(2)  Cooperate  with  the  permanent  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
in  the  development  of  plans  for  world  agriculture; 

(3)  Analyze  foreign  food  and  agriculture  developments,  and  inter¬ 

national  trade  policies,  programs  and  payments  as  they  relate  to 
agriculture  ,  and  make  available  to  the  United  '-States  Government 
and  , to  the  public  at  large,  conclusions  which  affect  American 
agriculture;  ' 

(4)  Measure  statistically  the  changes  in  food  production  in 
foreign  countries  since  before  the  war;  • 

1  (5)  Prepare  studies  of  basic  trends  in  foreign  agricultural 

production  and  trade  in  relation  to  competition  with  and  demand 
.  for  American  farm  products; 

(6)  Analyze  economic  and  geographic  data  and  prepare  analytical 
maps  and  charts,  country  by  country,  for  the  purpose  of  summarizing 
and  classifying  the  results  of  tie  work. 

Five  divisions  compose  the  Branch  organization: 

International  Economic  Studies  Division 
^  Latin  American  Division 
Far  East  Division 

Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  Middle  East  Division 
United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  Division 

Coordination  and  Administration:  Much  of  the  work  in  the  field  of 
coordination  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  reporting  of  specific 
progress.  Coordination  of  the  Department’s  activities  in  the  foreign 
field  is  a  continuous  task  involving  the  maintenance  of  working 
relations  with  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  as  well  as  with 
the  State  Department  and  other  Government  agencies  which  have  an 
interest  in  foreign  economic  developments.  The  general  administrative 
operations,  such  as  Administrative  Services,  Personnel ,  Budget  and 
Fiscal,  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past  few  years  because 
of  the  expanding  area  of  work  in  which  the  Office  i-s  'engaged. 

:  Informational  Activities:  The  information  gathered 'and  analyzed  by 
the  Office  is  disseminated  to  Government  and  commercial  agencies, 
research  and  educational  institutions  and  the  general  public  through 
the  medium  of  authorized  publications ,  the  size  and-  free  circulation 
of  which  have  been  rigidly  limited  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
planned  that  the  following'  regular  publications  will  be  continued 
end  expanded: '  A  weekly  edition  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, .the 
circulation  of  which  had  previously  been  restricted  to  certain  war 
agencies  requesting  it;  Foreign  Agriculture,'  monthly;  and  Agriculture 
in  the  Americas,  .monthly.  Also  special  bulletins  suCh  es  'The  World 
Food  Situation  are  published  irregularly  as  circumstances  require. 
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Specific  Accomplishments: 

1.  A  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.  Committee  has  been 
established  to  insure  thorough  consideration  of  all  available  data, 
and  a  synchronized  program  or  series  of  world  commodity  summaries 
and- reports  has  been  started. 

2.  Commodity  studies  on  foreign  agricultural  production  and  trade 
trends  are  being  emphasized.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
information  concerning  export  prospects  for  fruits,  a  world  citrus 
report  and  similar  reports  on  fruits  and  nuts  have  been  issued.  A 
world  rice  situation  report  has  been  published  which  brings  up-to- 
date  all  available  information  on  production  and  trade.  Summaries 
of  world  livestock  numbers  give  new  information  on  prospective 

.supplies  and  markets  for  cattle,  hogs  'and  sheep.  Other  commodity 
reports  will  appear  as  data  are  available  and. as  conditions  change. 

3.  The  United  States  emerged  from  the  war  with  its  cotton  surplus 
problem  intensified  by  economic  disorganization  in,  many  consuming 
countries.  In  conjunction  with  the  major  producing  countries  an 
International  Cotton  Advisory,  Committee  has  been  called  into  session, 
and  the  Office  supplied  data  for  a.  thorough  study  of  the  cotton 
problem.  It  is  felt  that  joint  action  may  do  much  to  prevent  chaos 
in  .the  cotton  industry. 

4.  The  Office  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Horticultural 
Council  to.  concern  itself  with  the  development  of  markets  for  American 

: fruit-  in  the  foreign  field. 

5.  During  the  period  marked  in  general  by  food  shortages,  the.  Office 
provided  data  to  the  Combined  Food  Board  on  world  food  supplies  and 
participated  in  developing  formulae  for  its  equitable  distribution. 
Shortages  of  some  foods  such  -as  fats  and  oils,  meats  and  sugar  will 
likely  continue  for  some  time.  In  the  case  of  other  products,  sur¬ 
pluses  are  impending  which  will  pose  problems  fully  as  serious,  and 
the  Office  will  continue  to  be  the  reliance  of  the  Commodity  Branches 
of  the  Production  and  Merke ting  Administration. in  matters  pertaining 
to  foreign  agricultural  production',  supply,  consumption  and  trade. 

6.  In  the. field  of  international  cooperation,  the  Office  played  a  major 
role  in  staffing  and  preparing' material  for  the  joint  consideration  of 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics  at  the  recent  Third  Inter- 
Americ.an  Conference  on  Agriculture  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela.  It  also 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Interim  Commission  in  preparation  for 
the  inaugural  conference  in  Canada  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  It  also  exercised  leadership  in  staffing  and 
preparing  material  for  the  two  United  States-Mexican  Agricultural 
Commission  meetings. 

7-  A  series  of  studies  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  key  foreign 
countries  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  the 
agricultural  phases 'Of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Office  have  participated  in  interdepartmental  delibera¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  as  the  advocate  of  the  American  agricultural 
industry. 
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8.  Changes  in  food  production  in  various  countries  -  have  been  measured 
and  a  compilation  has  been  prepared  showing  the  world  'food  situation  a.t 
the  present  time.  This  serves,  as  a.  basis' for  the  determination  of 
food  policy  during  the  transition  of  food  management  to  peacetime 
conditions.  At  the  time  of  V-*-E  Day  a  food  situation  report  was 
prepared  which  covered  the  European  area.;  in  September  a  world  food 
situation  report  was  prepared  covering  the  world  agriculture  at 

V-J  Day. 

9.  Handbooks,  were  prepared  for  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  agriculture 
and  .food  resources  in  the- Axis  areas.  ,  These  were  used  by  the  armed 
forces  in  areas  of  operation  and  for  military  government.  .  In 
addition  to  "materials  prepared  in  earlier  fiscal  years,  Handbooks 
and  Civil  Affairs  Guides  have  been  supplied  for  Formosa,  Japan, 

Japanese  Mandated  Islands,  Korea,',  the  Philippines,  Austria,  Hungary 
and  the  Netherlands.-  Assistance  continues  to  be-  given  the  Military 
Government  organization  in  the  form  of  conferences,  lectures  and  the 
supplying  of  material  to-  help  in  training  Military  Government  officers 
going  to  the  Pacific.  !  ' 

, (b)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Commodities 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 

b 

This  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  from  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  '24,  1935*  to 
,  obta.in  .  inf  0 rma  tion  on  foreign  market  developments  and  other  data 
related  to  the  international  aspects  of  the  work  under  Section  32. 

The  work  of  assembling  foreign  information  needed  in  the  consideration 
of  export  programs  is  a  continuing  task.  - 

( c )  Rubber  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry , 

Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  during  -1945  and  1946  under  an 
allotment  for  coordination,  as  well  as  advisory  and  informational 
services  in  connection  with  the  development  of  rubber  production  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

(d)  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  National  Defense  - 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  during  1945  under  a.  transfer 
for  expenses  of  technical  experts  to  assist  in  problems  pertaining  to 
livestock  and  other  food  production  in  the  British  Isles. 

■V 

( e )  Foreign  Service  Pay  Adjustment ,  Appreciation  of 

Foreign  Currencie s  (Department  of  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers .obligations  during  1946  under  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  to .this  Department . to  -  cover  losses  sustained  by  officials  of  , 
the  Office  in  foreign  currencies  in  relation  to  the  American  dollar. 
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Due  to  the  eli  filiation  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head,  heretofore 
contained  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  obligations 
for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  will  "be  paid  from  the  direct 
appropriations  of  the  respective  agencies. 

(f )  Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics 
(Transfer  from  Department  of  State.  Budget  schedule  appears 
under  Department  of  State  chapter  of  Budget) 

Latin  American  Cooperation:  In  the  field  of  Latin  American  Coopera¬ 
tion,  the  Office  has  a  dual  function: 

(1)  To  direct  and  coordinate  the  Latin  American  activities  of 
the  Department.  This  includes  assistance  to  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant '•  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
for  developing  sources  of  natural  rubber  in  the  tropica.1  areas 

of  Latin  America,  and  a  program  of  in-service  training  of  students 
from  the'  other  American  Republics  which,  during  the  past  year, 
provided  student  training  to  over  JO  students  in  four  different 
Bureaus  of  the  Department. 

(2)  To  develop  the  production  of  complementary  agricultural 
products  in  the  other  American  Republics  through  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  subject-matter  agencies, 
of  cooperative  a.gri cultural  research  and  extension  centers. 

Pursuant  to  agreements  signed  with  Colombia,,  Guatemala,,  Peru, 
Nicaragua.,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  there  have  been 
established  stations  for  which  the  local  governments  provide 
substantially  more  than  the  United  States  contributes.  The 
Office  also  carries  on  active  collaboration  with  existing 
agricultural  institutions  in  Cuba  a.nd  Brazil. 

A  total  of  more  than  40  American  scientists  and  technicians 
are  already  actively  engaged  in  investigational ,  extension  and 
production  work  at  the  various  cooperative  experiment  stations 
and  research  centers  located  in  the  Latin  American  Area..  Major 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  problems  involved  in  producing 
or  expanding  the  production  of  cinchona  (a  source  of  quinine). 

Other  drug  plants,  insecticides  such  as  pyrethrum  and  rotenone, 
tropical  fibers,  cacao,  and  vegetable  oils. 

STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(1945  and  1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Oblige.- 

obliga- 

obliga- 

Item 

tions , 

tions. 

tions. 

1945I/ 

1946 

1947 

Exportation  and  Domestic 

Consumption  of  Agricultura.1 

Commodities:  For  services 

reauired  in  the  administration 

of  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 

August  24,  1935  .  . 

39,022 

39.696 

39,022 
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• 

Estimated  p 

Estimated 

: Oblige- 

obliga-  •  : 

ob 1 iga- 

Item 

; tions » 

; 1945 y 

tions,  ; 

tions , 

1946  : 

1947 

Rubber  Investigations,  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry,  Soils,  prxd  Agri¬ 

cultural  Engineering;  For' 
coordina  tive ,  advisory  and  inf¬ 
ormational  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  development  of  rubber 
production  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  . . 


Emergency  Fund  for  the  President, 

National  Defense:  For  expenses 
of  technical  experts  to  assist 
in  problems  pertaining  to  live¬ 
stock  and  other  food  production 
in  British  Isles  . 


Cooperation  with  American  Republics 


( Trans fer •  from  Department  of 

State-);--  For  promoting  in  Latin 
America  the  production  of  comple¬ 
mentary  or  non-competitive  agri¬ 
cultural  products-^'. . 


TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  FUNDS 


949 


9,076 


501,565 


"13. 109 


592,291 


613,799 


652,821 


1 J  Excludes  Lend-Lease  expenditures  the  schedules  for  which' are  not 
included  in  the  regular  Budget.  .  ' 

2/  Budget  schedule  for  this  item  appears  in  Department .  of  State 
chapter  of  the  Budget. 


PAS  SEN  GER-  CARRY  I NG  VSE I CLES 

The  pass enge'r-carryirig  vehicle  statement  of  the'  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  provides  authority  for.  the  purchase.,  main¬ 
tenance ,  arid  operation -of  one  passenger  automobile  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  by  officials  in  contacting  various  embassies 
and  legations  of  other  governments  and  in  transporting  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  (3 e It svill e ,.  Maryland )  foreign  visitors 
who  are  collaborating  In  the  work  of  the  Office,  An  explanation  of.., 
the  need  for  this  automobile  is  included  under  changes  in  language 
for  this  item. 
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(g)  International-  Production  Control  Committees 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  U.  S.  Share  of  direct 
contributions  for  expenses 
of  the  International  Pro¬ 
duction  Control  Committees 

$6,250 

$7,000 

$7,070 

+$70 

2.  Professional  and  cler¬ 
ical  services  . 

2,433 

2,500 

2,430 

'  -70 

3.  Other  expenses  incident 

to  formulation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  new  international 

commodity  agreements  .... 

-  _ 

3,000 

3,000 

Unobligated  balance  ....... 

3,817 

-  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  estimate  1947  and 
1946  and  comparable 
amount  1945  . 

12,500 

12,500 

12,500 

Allotted  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 

Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration"  . . 

-8,500 

-8,500 

-8,500. 

"Administrate  on  c-f  Sugar 

Act,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . 

-4,000 

! 

n- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

®\ 

-4" 

I 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation . 

-  - 

-  - 

This  item  will  continue  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  authority  contained 
in  the  1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  (based. on  Sec.  701a,  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944)  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  utilize  funds  available  for  agricultural  adjustment  to  cover  the  cost 
of  United  States  membership  in  the  International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee 
or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned  with  the  management  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  etc.,  and  to  provide  .-for  travel  and  incidental  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  participation.  The  amount  approved  for  this  purpose  in 
1946  ($12,500)  remains  unchanged  in  the  1947  estimates. 

Funds  appropriated  for  effectuating  the  aims  of  crop-control  programs, 
conservation  programs,  and  encouragement  of  exports  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able,  since  the  fiscal  year  1935*.  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  "Inter¬ 
national  Production  Control  Committees"  through  a  limitation  heading 
bearing  that  title  which  has  been  contained  in  the  Department  of  ;tgri cul¬ 
ture  appropriation  bill.  Since  that  time,  expenses  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  .agriculture  attending  sessions  of  the 
International  Wheat  advisory  Committee  have  been  paid  under  the  authority 
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contained  in  this  limitation.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1938,  expenses  have 
also  been  paid  on  account  of  the  International  Sugar  Council.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  limitation  has  covered  the  reimbursement  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  its  payment  of  the  United  States'  share  of  the  costs  of  both 
the  Committee  and  the  Council.  Expenses  incurred  by  the. Department  in 
connection  with  the  International  Cotton  Committee  and  the  statistical 
work  of  its  Secretariat  are  also  paid  from  this  fund. 


International  Wheat  Council:  Under  the  provisions  of  a  Memorandum  •  of 
Agreement  an  International  Wheat  Council  was  formally  organized  and 
held  its  first  meeting  august  3-5,  1942.  Delegates  from  the  five  par-  * 
ticipating  countries,  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  v;ere  officially  appointed  by  their  respective 
Governments. 

The  Council  held  additional  meetings  on  January  28-29,  august  26-28  and 
November-  5,  19 43  and  on  August  31  and  September  1,  1945  •  activities  of 
the  Council  have  so  far  been  largely  concerned  with  the  wheat  supply  and 
production  programs  in  the  member  countries,  the  consideration  of  plans 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  pool  of  relief  wheat 
or  flour  when  it  may  be  called  for  in  war-stricken  and  other  necessitous 
a.rcas,  and  to  organizational  matters  and  contact  with  other  appropriate 
agencies ■ dealing  with  international  activities  and  post-war  problems. 

Funds  to  cover  the  United  States'  share  of  the  Wheat  Council,  have,  since 
1935 ,  been  made  available  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Section  12(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  adjustment  act  of  1933* 

International  Sugar  Council:  The  International  Sugar  Council,  established 
under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  signed  in  London  on  May  6,  1937, 
and  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  December  20,  1937,  is  being  continued 
on  a  skeletal  basis.  The  agreement  itself  provides  generally  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  production  and  marketing  on  an  international  basis.  The  Council 
is  active  during  the  war  period  in  granting  permission  to  signatory, 
countries  to  modify  production  .and  marketing  of  sugar  beeau-s-e  of  exigencies 
occurring  under  the  war  situation. 

In  1943  the  Council  undertook  a  study  of  the  sugar-supply  situation  in 
Axis  and  Axis-occupied  countries  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  import 
requirements  of  these  areas  during  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  Council  also  has  initiated  an  exploratory  study  of  the  agreement  as  it 
now  stands  with  .the  objective  of  early  revision  of  certain  portions.  The 
Council  has  voted  to  extend  the  agreement  to  August  31,  1946. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Council  will  be  highly  significant  in  post-war 
adjustments  in  the  international  marketing  of  sugar. 

Funds  to  coyer  the  United  States'  share  of  the  Sugar  Council  expenses  have 
been  made  available  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Section  12 (a.)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937. 
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International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  The  Committee  is  composed  of 

representatives  of  the  following  member  governments:  United  States, 

Union  .of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  Mexico  ,  and 
and  Peru.  The  Secretariat  for  the  Committee  was  established  at  the  first 
meeting  on  September  5,  1939,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  is  charged  with  observing  and  collect¬ 
ing  data  on  the  world  cotton  situation  and  advising  the  member  Governments 
when  world  conditions  seem  favorable  for  further  international  cooperation. 
The  Committee  members  exchange  views  between  the  interested  Governments 
in  respect  to  the  form  and  the  time  for  international  collaboration  de¬ 
signed  to  adjust  world  cotton  supply  to  the  demand.  Throughout  the  autumn 
of  1915  a  study  group  of  the  Cor.nrd.ttee  has  been  in  almost  continuous 
session,  utilizing  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 

Funds  to  cover  the  United  States'  share  of  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
are  made  available  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Section  12(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933* 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  J>6k,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 


-  -  ; - 

:  1945  :  1946  :  1947  : or  decrease  (-), 

| : : :  1947  over  1946 

Category  1  . :  $852  :  $1,155  :  $1,600  :  +$445 

Category  2 .  ;  l60  ;  l68  :  250  : _ +82 

Total  .  :  1,012  :  1,323  :  .  1,850  :  +527 


Category  1  consists  of  publications  issued  by  the  Office  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  on  all  phases  of  foreign  agriculture  to 
employees  of  the  Department,  other  government  agencies,  the  trade, 
and  the  general  public.  These  publications  are  The  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  Foreign  Agriculture  and 
special  releases  which  are  issued  by  this  Office. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  with  other  government  agencies, 
state  organizations,  and  the  public  in  reply  to  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  on  foreign  agriculture;  and  regular  operating  and  adminis¬ 
trative  correspondence  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Office. 

The  increase  of  $527  for  1947  is  estimated  to  be  required  to  cover  the 
cost  of  (l)  mailing  publications  issued  by  the  Office  with  regard  to  all 
phases  of  foreign  agriculture,  including  statistics  on  production  and 
consumption  of  farm  products  and  distribution  to  State  and  Federal 
Government  agencies,  the  trade,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  and  the 
general  public,  and  (2)  for  administrative  and  operational  correspondence 
arising  out  of  the  general  increase  in  tempo  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office. 

With  the  removal  of  wartime  restrictions  on  the  use  of  paper  and  the 
dissemination  of  certain  types  of  information,  it  is  contemplated  that 
prewar  nailing  lists  will  be  reactivated  and  that  there  iiri.ll  be  a 
general  rise  in  the  distribution  of  Office  publications  in  response  to 
requests  therefor. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(a)  Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 

for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 


Appropriat  ion  Act ,  1946  - . . . •>  •  $14,198, 950 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  19^-5  (Pen* 
additional  payments  to  States  as  authorized  by 
Sec.  23,  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  amended  "by  the 

Act  of  June  6,  lQ^-5)  . .... . .  4, 500 , 000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  .  18,692,950 

3udget  estimate,  I9U7  .  22 , 698 , Q50 

Increase  . . . .  +4, 000, 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1 .  Capper -Net  cham 

Act  (Act  of  May  22, 
1928 )  . 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

2.  Bankhead- Jones 

Act,  section  21, 
Title  II  (Act  of 
June  29 ,  1935 )  .  . . 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

3-  Bankhead -Jones 

Act ,  section  23 , 
Title  II  of  the 
approved  June  29, 
1935 »  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of 

June  6,  1945  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  76)  . 

4, 410, 000 

8,330,000 

+$3,920,000 

Administra.t  ive 
expenses,  Federal 
Extension  Service. 

00,000 

170,000 

+80,000 

4.  Additional  Exten¬ 
sion  Work  (Act  of 
April  24,  1939)  .. 

555,000 

555,000 

555,ooo 

5.  Alaska  (Act  of 

P ebruary  23 ,  1929 ) 

13,950 

13,950 

13,950 

(Act  of 

June  20 ,  193&  )  . . . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6.  Puerto  Rico  (Act 
of  August  28,  1937) 

140,000 

i4o ,000 

l4o , 000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

1L, 198,950 

18,698,950 

22,698,950 

+4,000,000  (1) 
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INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $4,000,000  in  this  item  for  lQ^-7  as  authorized  by 
section  27,  Bankhead- Jones 'Act ,  approved ■  June  29,  1075  ss  amended  by  the 

Act  of  June  6,  19^-5  to  further  develop  cooperative  extension  work  in 

agriculture  and  home  economics  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Colleges  of 

Agriculture  and  to  provide  for  the,  administrat  ion  by  the  Federal  Exten¬ 

sion  Service  of  the  expanded  ext-ension  program  authorized  under  this  act. 

The  Department  relies  on  the  Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  to  perform  general  educational  activities 
in  agriculture.  This  includes  "bringing,  to .  pll  possible  farm  and  rural 
families  in  the  United  States  the .most  up-to-date , informat  ion  regarding 
the  "basic  agricultural  situation  and  needed  adjustments  in  farm  planning, 
improved  farm  practices,  "better  methods  of  marketing  and  distributing 
farm  products,  labor-saving  machinery,  home  food  production  and  conserva¬ 
tion  programs,  and  other  programs  to  promote  the  well-being  and  health 
of  rural  people.  The  Extension  Service  works  with  all  agencies  in  the 
Department  and  has  a  definite  responsibility  to  keep  farmers  advised  as 
to  how  they  can  cooperate  with  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department, 
such  as  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  others. 

The  cooperative  agricultural  extension  service  has  been  for  more  than 
a.  quarter  of  a,  century  .in  effective  partnership  with  individual  operating 
farmers  in  keeping  their  .farm  production  in  pace  with  national  needs. 

The  local  approach  of  the  county  agricultural  agents,  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  and  4-H  Club  leaders  is  geared  to  the  American  system  of 
family  operated  farms,  which  has  outproduced  any  other  agricultural  system 
in  the  world  during  the,  present  War.  County  extension  agents'  activities 
are  adapted  to  local  farm  conditions  and  3000  county  extension  services 
working  through  local  volunteer  lea.ders  have  in  the  aggregate  been  a 
steady  basic  force  in  meeting  production  emergencies  and  adjusting  in¬ 
dividual  farm  plans  to  national  needs.  Every  evidence  is  that  farm 
people  use  the  'county  extension  office  more  and  more  for  sources  of 
information  and  general,  service  in  .connection  with  farm  and  home  problems. 
Many  difficult  problems  will  face  farm  people  in  the  postwar  years  in 
view  of  the  great  technological  advances  which  were  made  during  the  war . 
There  ar-e  problems,  growing  out  of  .the  war  effort  itself,  such  as  those 
presented  by  returning  veterans  wishing  to  become  established  as  farmers, 
improvement  of  rural  housing,  postwar  shifts  in  agricultural  production, 
and  many  other  difficult  readjustments  in  agriculture. 

The  key  to  effective  readjustment  is  timely  education  and  information 
of  the  type  furnished  by  the  Extension  Service.  Extension  education 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  mobilizing  agriculture  for  war  'and  adequate 
extension  work  can  be  an  equally  vital  factor  in  adjusting  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace. 

.  Experience  has  proven  that  one  man  and  one  woman  extension  worker  would 
be  required  for  about  500  farm  families  in  order  to  meet  the  average 
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informational  needs  of  farm  people.  This  means  that  in  many  counties 
,two  workers  can  meet  the  needs  while  in  many  other  counties,  several 
agents  are  necessary.  The  present  staff  and  facilities  available  to 
the  Extension  Service  are  inadequate  to  permit  rendering  the  increased 
educational  services  essential  to  improve  standards  of  living  of  farm 
people;  to  develop  individual  farm  and  home  plans;  better  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products;  work  with  rural  youth  in  4-H  Clubs 
and  older  out -of -school  youth;  improved  farm  and  home  buildings;  to 
develop  effective  programs  in  canning,  food  preservation,  nutrition, 
health,  and  other  needed  extension  work.  Of  the  $4 , 000 , 000  increase 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  $3,920,000  will  be  distributed 
among  the  several  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  .will  be  matched 
by  an  equal,  amount  from  within  the  States  and  Hawaii.  This  will  make 
possible  the  addition  of  approximately  1400  new  professional  workers 
to  the  field  staff,  including  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
Negro  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents,  assistant  county 
agents  and, county  4-H  Club  agents,  and  State  field  agents. 

Under  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1945  authorizing  an  appropriation  to 
the  Extension  Service  of  $8, 500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  2 $  is 
designated  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

This  amount  is  urgently  needed  and  essential  to  insure  effective  use 
of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  administer  cooperative  extension 
work  and  to  provide  required  services  to  the  States.  Since  the  fiscal 
year  1935.  Federal  funds  available  for  allotment  to  the  States  and 
Territories  have  more  than  doubled  and  State  and  local  funds  have  also 
materially  increased  but  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
funds  for  the  Federal  Extension  Service  to  properly  administer  and 
coordinate  cooperative  extension  work.  This  has  been  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  work.  One  of  the  important  needs  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  15 00  extension  workers  are  returning  from  the  armed  forces, 
and  States  are  requesting  that  interstate  refresher  training  schools  be 
organized  for  these  returning  veterans  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  extension  work  during 
the  three-year  period  in  which  an  expanding  program  is  authorized  under 
this  Act,  and  a  program  has  been  worked  out  with  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  for  expansion  within  the  States,  for  development  and  improvement 
in  the  Extension  Service  and  for  the  services  that  are  to  be  supplied 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Extension  Service.  Under  this  plan,  the 
States  are  looking  to  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  for  much 
greater  assistance  than  they  have  received  in  the  past* 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  developing  a  new  type 
of  postwar  regional  program  and  including  in  the  same,  the  States  or 
areas  of  States  having  common  problems.  This  movement  already  has 
started  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Other  areas,  such  as  the  New  England  milk 
area,  and  the  Corn-Hog  Belt,  are  discussing  the  development  of  regional 
extension  programs  of  this  type.  The  States  look  to  the  Federal  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  for  the  promotion  of  the  interstate  cooperation  and  co¬ 
ordination  which  makes  for  increased  effectiveness  and  economy  of  the 
regional  program. 
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Plans  formulated  for  the  use  of  the  increased  funds  for  administration 
include  the  development  of  the  USDA  aspects  of  the  Land-Grant  College 
partnership  in  overall  administration,  and  coordination  through  the 
assignment  of  assistants  to  the  Federal  director  of  extension  work  to 
deal  with  State  Extension  Directors  and  others  in  respective  regions 
and  exercise  the  partnership  function  in  cooperative  extension  work  as 
contemplated  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  extensive  expansion  of  4-H  Club 
and  Older  Youth  work;  development  of  an  "individual  unified  farm  an<3 
home  plan"  approach  in  county  extension  work  which  will  tend  to  unify 
the  work  and  prevent  duplication;  interstate  cooperation  and  the 
development  of  extension  programs  on  common  problems  affecting  a 
whole  region  and  involving  regional  cooperation;  the  furnishing  of 
special  assistance  in  special  fields  in  which  it  is  not  economical  for 
State  extension  services  to  develop  specialists;  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  various  programs,  such  as  health,  garden,  educational  activi¬ 
ties  dealing  with  economic  policies,  and  special  services  in  relation 
to  new  scientific  developments  in  agriculture. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1945,  included  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $4,500,000  for  carrying  out  section  23  of  the  B  ankh  ead  -  Jon  e  s 
Act  of  June  29,  1935*  such  section  having  been  enacted  in  Public  Law 
76,  79th  Congress,  approved  June  6,  1945.  The  recommended  estimates 
for  1947  include  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  ~[6 
and,  in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  appropriation  paragraph  reference 
to  the  above-mentioned  section  23  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  language  "Bankhead- Jones  Act,  section  23,  title  II, 
of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6, 

1945  (Public  Law  76)."  (New  language  underscored). 


; 
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PAYI-ENTS  TO  STATES  AND  T SEE  I  TORIES 

The  entire  amount  for  payments  to  the  Sta.tes  and.  Territories  is  paid 
directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  the 
funds  are  disbursed  by  them  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs 
of  vorh  submitted  by  the  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Some  offset  by  States  and  Territories  is 
reouired  by  law  before  the  Funds  become  available,  resulting  in 
extension  work  being  financed  about  53  percent  from  Federal  sources 
(exclusive  of  emergency  war  food  funds)  and  about  47  percent  from 
State  and  local  sources.  The  funds  are  used  by  the  States  for  ca.rrying 
on  State  and  county  extension  work  with  rural  people.  Paid  workers 
are  being  assisted  by  a  network  of  voluntary  neighborhood  leaders  who 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  extension  programs. 

Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1946  for  direct  payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  total  $23,313*660.  In  addition,  $93,120  was  allotted  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farm  and  Other 
Private  Forestry  Cooperation  making  a  grand  total  of  S23,4o6,840 
available  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  include  an  additional  sum  of 
$3,920,000  for  these  purposes  a.s  authorized  under  the  Bankliead- 
Jones  Act,  Section  23,  title  II  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1945 . 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables.  Table  1  indicates  the  sources  of  funds  allotted  for 
cooperative  extension  work  in  the  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  1946.  Table  2  shows  estimated  direct  payments  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  1947  indicating  those  which  reauire  offset  by 
State,  county  or  local  funds,  those  where  such  offset  is  not  reouired, 
and  the  basis  of  allotment.  Table  3  shows,  by  States,  the  allotments 
available  to  States  and  Territories  for  1946  and  1947  as  contemplated 
by  the  3ud.get  estimates.  Table  4  indicates  the  various  cla.sses  of 
field  agents  employed  with  extension  funds. 
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Table  1— SOURCES  or  FUIDS  ALLOTTED  TOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTEHSIOH  WORK  II  STATES.  ALASKA.  HAWAII,  AID  PUERTO  RICO 

POR  THE  FISCAL  TSAR  EHDIIQ  JUSB  30.  1946 


STATES 

s  : 

j  : 

:  : 

:  GRAND  TOTAL  : 

:  r 

t 

TOTAL  t 
FEDERAL  > 
FUIDS  ! 

total  withii 

THE  STATES 

FUIDS  FHO 

U  FEDERAL 

SOUIOI 

s 

J  SMITH  LITIS 

: 

BANKHEAD 
JONES 
SECTION  21 
TITLE  II 

:  BADE HEAD 

:  JOSES 

1  SECTIOH  23 

J  TITLE  II 

s 

: 

I  CAPPER 

1  KSTCHAU 

ADDITIONAL 
EXT.  WORK 

•  •  ! 
:U.S.  DIPT.  :0?  AGRIC.  : 

STATE  : 

AND  : 

COLLEGE  ! 

s 

1 

COUNTY  : 

FARMERS' 

0RQAEIZAII0W3 

ETC. 

:  CLARKS  : 

:  MeEART  : 

I0RRIS  : 
DOXET  t 
■ . . 

$  1,556.822.90 

1  867.822.90 

1  689.000.00 

*  151.596.66 

♦  502.475.28 

♦  171.186.78 

1(7.220.03 

♦3.724.15 

$  .  $ 

1,620.00  $ 

339.000.00  $ 

350.000.00  $ 

234.525.74 

137.330.74 

97.195.00 

33.296.96 

61,113.21 

20,087.35 

22,833.22 

- 

- 

- 

60,722.20 

36.472. 80 

. ' 

1,093. 055. *6 

722. 204,46 

370,851.00 

118, 683.61 

419, 860. 17 

141,874.1$ 

33,217.36 

6,9*9.16 

- 

1,620.00 

272.O3O.OO 

98.821.00 

California 

1.229.098.40 

553.533.02 

675.565.38 

153.609.36 

260, 837. *6 

100,001.40 

37.464.80 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

396.628.38 

278.937.00 

490.546.09 

279.501.09 

211.0*5.00 

*8.1*1.19 

110,836.10 

67.229.50 

24,638.47 

27.395.83 

1,260.00 

- 

92.500.00 

118,005.00 

5*0.00 

Connecticut 

368.706.86 

153,648.86 

2i5.O58.OO 

49.469.o4 

57.650.95 

20.108.91 

24.799.96 

- 

1,620.00 

131,368.00 

53.000.00 

30,690.00 

Delaware 

107.427.98 

85,582.98 

21,845.00 

19,101.13 

36.515.26 

8,859.77 

21, 106. 82 

- 

- 

- 

21,045.00 

800.00 

fieri  da 

620.673.93 

283.588.93 

337.085.00 

70.994.31 

129.651.51 

53.905.39 

27.417.72 

- 

1.620.00 

- 

171,585.00 

165,500.00 

faorfia 

1.436.059.95 

909.953.95 

526,106.00 

156.817.49 

511.293-31 

174.315.50 

37.854.95 

26,432.70 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

2l6.l40.00 

309.966.00 

Idaho 

351,118.48 

212.  618. 48 

138,500.00 

34,936.02 

92.773.63 

55.820.77 

23.032.55 

3.445.51 

1,620.00 

990.00 

66,500.00 

72,000.00 

Illinois 

1,417.324.02 

708.099.02 

709.225.00 

159. 515.89 

371.653.23 

124,769.89 

38,183.11 

10,736.90 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

277.225.00 

7,000.00 

*25,000.00 

Indiana 

1,247.889.70 

572.673.70 

675,216.00 

120,302.76 

313.278.6* 

104,058.  03 

33. *14. 27 

- 

1,620.00 

376.800.00 

296.346.00 

2.070.00 

leva 

1,656,9*2.00 

651,560.24 

1.005.421.76 

114.139.96 

354.375.33 

118, 639. 52 

32.664.80 

28,020.63 

2,100.00 

1,620.00 

294,181.80 

353.739.96 

357.500.00 

Kansas 

1,215.001.78 

481.3J5.52 

733.646.26 

84.993.69 

238.032.79 

77.360.09 

29.120.22 

50.228.73 

- 

1,620.00 

137,816.90 

477,054.02 

118,775.3* 

Kentucky 

1.U3.599.59 

826,0*9.59 

287,550.00 

152.977.52 

47?, oo*. 01 

160.730.10 

37.387.96 

- 

1.950.00 

- 

170,500.00 

117.050.00 

Louisiana 

1.170.178.59 

578.36l.l4 

591. 81 7.  *5 

109.083.79 

326,764.51 

108,842.94 

32.049.90 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

*55.938.27 

132, 419.18 

3. *60.00 

kilns 

301.008.29 

196.7*7.22 

10*. 261. 07 

46,109.22 

83,322.64 

37,467.47 

24.391.36 

2.216.53 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

5*. 621. 07 

*9.64o.oo 

Maryland 

485,808.92 

230.678.92 

265.130.00 

63.063.69 

108,235.27 

31.306.71 

26.453.25 

- 

- 

1,620.00 

1*5.351.00 

109.779.00 

Massachusetts 

607.098. 53 

159.998.53 

*47,100.00 

42.74s.46 

72,883.76 

16, 763. 66 

23.982.65 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

1*1,100.00 

306,000.00 

Ml  chi  {an 

1,292.768.57 

621.760.I8 

671,008.39 

139.007.00 

332,829.40 

110,99*.82 

35.688.96 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

*69.831.39 

201,177.00 

Minnesota 

1,022.982.56 

6ll.010.78 

*11.971.78 

110,427.47 

3*8.555.43 

116.574.57 

32.213.31 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

183.971.78 

215.500.00 

12,500.00 

Mississippi 

1,470.892.77 

876.786. 85 

594.105.92 

135,402.66 

524.051.3* 

178.8*2.19 

35.250.62 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

258.694.92 

327.367.00 

8,0**. 00 

Missouri 

1,203,658.28 

747.554.75 

456.103.53 

140,634. 88 

424,282.66 

1*3.4*3.30 

35.886.93 

1.686.98 

- 

1,620.00 

177,500.00 

2**. 973. 09 

33,630.** 

Montana 

473,120.96 

227.110.21 

2*6,010.75 

34.918.5* 

83.243.96 

52.439.55 

23.030.42 

32.217.7* 

1,260.00 

- 

87,128.91 

158.881.84 

febraska 

748.638.45 

418.280.45 

330,358.00 

67.4l7.76 

198.975.81 

73,502.31 

26,982.76 

*9,781.81 

1,620.00 

- 

153.000.00 

177.358.00 

lerada 

182.104. 59 

95.253-59 

86,851.00 

14.795. *7 

25,698.11 

21,021.7* 

20,583.19 

11.955.08 

- 

1,200.00 

*7,205.00 

39.6*6.00 

He*  Hampshire 

249,004. 53 

106,891.26 

1*2,113.27 

24,918.64 

45,320.00 

12.083.78 

21, 81*. 30 

1,134.54 

1,620.00 

- 

79.509.17 

62,60*.10 

le*  Jersey 

581,710.21 

192.683.31 

389,026.90 

64,818.;j4 

71.390.79 

20.033.94 

26.666.64 

8.153.60 

1,620.00 

- 

136,380.50 

252. 646. *0 

le*  Mexico 

359.570.71 

200,351.59 

159.219.12 

35.455.4l 

84,o68.4o 

57.732.07 

23.095.71 

- 

- 

- 

8*. 319.12 

74,900.00 

He*  Tork 

2,326.361.97 

594.569.75 

1.731.792.22 

175,677.81 

282, 400.98 

93.102.35 

4o.l4s.6l 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

607.276.00 

800.785.11 

323,731.11 

forth  Carolina 

1,831.587.46 

1,067,925.46 

763,662.00 

196,032.50 

616,134. 72 

211, 51*. 23 

*2,624.01 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

39*. *66. 00 

369.196.00 

forth  Dakota 

487,520.68 

320,901.68 

166,619.00 

46,527.70 

137.807.12 

71.799.08 

24,442.25 

38.705.53 

1,620.00 

- 

38.579.00 

128,040.00 

Ohio 

1,363,094.87 

765.786.65 

597.308.22 

174,3*4.00 

411,078. 06 

138,758.19 

39. 986.40 

- 

1,620.00 

• 

323,1*8.00 

270,760.22 

3, *00.00 

Oklahoaa 

1,146.899.13 

672. 810. 50 

474,088.63 

ll*. 335. 77 

354.232.35 

118,588.79 

32,688.61 

51.344.98 

- 

1,620.00 

333.793.63 

1*0,295.00 

Oregon 

795. 33*. 98 

242,376.85 

552.958.13 

49.965.31 

112,951.25 

52.979.98 

24, 860. 31 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

375,325.13 

177.633.00 

_ 

Pennsylvania 

1,277.502.78 

762,644.58 

51*. 858.20 

247,302.93 

34s.b23.69 

116, 598. 78 

48,859.18 

- 

1,260.00 

- 

384,858.20 

130,000.00 

Shede  Island 

96.993.62 

64.54o.52 

32,453.10 

14,294.63 

26,217.56 

3.506.05 

20,522.28 

- 

- 

• 

15,000.00 

12,600.00 

*,853.10 

South  Carolina 

99*. 791. 77 

6l6, 867.07 

377.924.70 

112,682.90 

349,274.61 

116.829.74 

32. *87. 60 

2.352.22 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

325,000.00 

51, 72*. 70 

1,200.00 

South  Dakota 

469,189.15 

329.978,70 

139,210.45 

*4.727.29 

130.397.99 

69,170.25 

24,223.30 

59.839.87 

- 

1,620.00 

81,000.00 

58, 210. *5 

Tennessee 

1,233,000.35 

824,148.15 

408,852.20 

1*5,266.42 

478,227.94 

162,583.60 

36,450.19 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

223,100.00 

182,362.20 

3.390.00 

Texas 

2.500,329.96 

1,466,322.39 

leo34.007.57 

260.920.43 

795.775.47 

275.252.46 

50.515.2* 

82,238.79 

1,620.00 

- 

384,216.70 

6*7, **8.87 

2/3*2.00 

Utah 

308,446.54 

173.469.78 

134.976.76 

27,534.10 

57.596.3* 

51.339.5* 

22,132.38 

13. 607.42 

1,260.00 

- 

84,355.76 

50.621.00 

Teraont 

263.495.30 

139.87?.30 

123.616.00 

26,902.05 

58,269.5* 

25.578.39 

22.055.51 

5.  *53- 81 

1,620.00 

• 

75.000.00 

*0,700.00 

7,916.00 

Virginia 

1.378,694.92 

672.554.85 

706, 1*0.07 

134,126.66 

374.361.83 

125.730.92 

35.095.44 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

492.371.07 

212,78*.00 

985.00 

Washington 

686,701.84 

307.697.4l 

379.00*. 43 

68,315.60 

1*2,282.78 

68,387.08 

27.091.95 

• 

1,620.00 

- 

148,991. 67 

230,012.76 

test  Virginia 

693.825.53 

*20.705.53 

273.120.00 

107.955.11 

211,331.5* 

67.886.24 

31,912.64 

- 

- 

1,620.00 

205,530.00 

62,900.00 

*,690.00 

Vlseonsln 

1,126,907.86 

601.329.69 

525.578,17 

114.455.52 

337.178.2* 

H2.537.83 

32,703.17 

l.a4.93 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

183,490.00 

3*2,088.17 

Vyoalng 

291.918.70 

158.932.91 

132.9*5.79 

21.256.35 

46,185.03 

49,290.70 

21,368.92 

19.571.91 

1,260.00 

- 

70,172.79 

62,813.00 

_ 

Alaska 

32.950.00 

23.950.oo 

9.000.00 

13.950.00 

- 

10,000.00 

- 

. 

9.000.00 

Hssall 

351.070.59 

153.900. s* 

197.169.75 

21.394.87 

66.699.96 

26.569.59 

2lt3*5.77 

i6.590.65 

- 

1,260.00 

197.169.75 

. 

Puerto  Rico 

532.655.19 

2*4.935.19 

287,720.00 

103.315.19 

140,000.00 

- 

1,620.00 

• 

287.720.00 

_ 

• 

Unallotted 

71.620.00 

71.620.00 

- 

- 

- 

70.000.00 

- 

- 

1.150.00 

*70.00 

- 

- 

- 

TOTALS 


$44,548,278.03  I23.4o6.84o.o6  $21,141,431.97  $4,718,660.06  $12,i4o,ooo.oo  $*,*10,000.00  *.i,*90, 000.00  $555. 000.00  $58,480.00  $34,700.00  $io,738.i57.ll  $9,058,557.87  $1,3**, 716.99 


Kote:  Excludes  $60,000  allotment  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  $6,500  to  Alaska  from 
the  appropriation.  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Pood  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture*. 
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Table  2. — Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii ,  Alaska,  a.nd 
Puerto  Rico,  indicating  those  reouiring  offset  "by  States 
and  Territories,  those  not  reouiring  such  offset,  and  "basis 
of  distribution,  as  estimated  for  1947 


Item 


1.  Permanent  annual 
appropriation 
(Smith-Lever  Act) 

2 .  Cappe  r-Ke  t  cham 

.  Act  . 

3 .  Bankhead- J one  s 

Act,  Section  21, 
Title  II  . 

4 .  Bankhe ad- Jo  ne  s 
Act,  Section  23, 
Title  II  of  the 
Act  approved  June 
29,  1935,  as 

amended  by  the  Act 
of  June  6,  1945 
(Public  Law  76)  . 


5.  Additional 
extension  work  . . 

6.  Alaska  . 

7.  Puerto  Rico  .... 

Total,  direct  Federal 
payments  . 


Total  :  Am0™t  t0 

:  be  paid 

Amount  reouiring  offset  a.nd 

basis  of  allotment 

6  S  T/  lllld 1/6  j  .  . 

tqLl7  :  v/ithout 
:  offset 

Amount 

Basis  of 
allotment 

$4,704,710:  a /  $500,000 

$4,204,710 

Rural  population. 

1,480,000:  b/  980,000 

500,000 

Rural  population. 

12,000,000:  c/  12,000,000 

-  - 

Farm  population* 

8,330,000: 

8,330,000 

Farm  population, 
except  $500,000 
to  be  allotted 
by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on 
basis  of  special 
needs. 

555,000:  .  555,000 

23,950:"  d/  20,000 

l40 ,000 :  140,000 

3,9.50 

Specified  by  law. 
Rural  population. 
Specified  by  law;. 

27,233,660;  '  14,195,0 00 

13,038,660 

a/  $10,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
b/  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii. 

c /  $20,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii’ (balance  on  farm  population  basis), 
d/  $10,000  to  Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  1929),  $10,000  to  Alaska  (Act  of 
June  20,  1936). 


Funds  from  State  and  Other  Sources 

The  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  $23,406,840 
for  the  fiscal  year  1946,  are  supplemented  by  funds  from  within  the  States 
estimated  at  $21,141,432,  thus  making  available  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  sources  an  approximate  amount  of  $44,548,272  for  extension  work. 

Table  3  show's  amounts  allotted  to  States  and  Territories  from  these  Federal 
funds. 


-  Iff  - 

Table  3. — ‘Allotments  to  States  and  Territories  under  Federal  funds 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  (including 
Clarke-McHary  and  Forris-Doxey  extension  allctment  and 
excluding 'Wax  Food  allotment  in  1946) 


_L  ,  :  Appropriation  :  Budget  Estimate 

_ 5oate _ '  ;  1946  :  1947 

Alabama . .  :  $867,822.90:  $1,039,447.50 

Arizona . . 1 .  :  137,330.74:  171,455.41 

Arkansas . ' . .  :  •  722,204.46:  864,441.47 

California . .V: .  :  553.533-02:  624,652.97 

Colorado . ; .  :  279,501.09:  316,813.03 

Connecticut  . ; .  :  153,648.86:  l60.29i.-94 

Delaware  . .• .  :■  85,582.98:  88,457.74 

Florida' .  v  283,588.93:  322,593.82 

Georgia .  :  909,957.95:  1,084,715.27 

Idaho .  :■  212,618.48:  248,505.29 

Illinois.... .  :.  708,099.02:  833,188.01 

Indiana  . . .  :  572,673.70:  676,997.36 

Iowa _ • . ' .  :  651,560.24:  770,503.19 

Kansas... . '. .  :  481,355-52:  553,913-46 

Kentucky  . : .  :  826,049.59:  937,190-76 

Louisiana  . ' .  :  573,361.14:  687,482.46 

Maine . . '. .  :  :  196,747.22:  2l4.272.15 

Maryland  . .  :  •  230,673.92:  262,065.69 

Massachusetts  .  :  •  159,993.53=  178,810.17 

Michigan  .  :  621,760.18:  733,033.88 

Minnesota  . .  :  611,010.78:  727 , 383 - 49 

Mississroni  .  :  876,786.85:  1,056,086.43 

Missouri  . .  :  747,554.75=  891,364.91 

Montana  .  :  227,110.21:  259,607. l6 

Hebraska  . .  :  418,280.45=  471,945-16 

Fevada  . .  . . . .  :  95, 253- 59 :  103,280.  51 

Hew  Hampshire  .  :  106,891. 26:  112,793.01 

Hew  Jersey  .  :  192,683. 31:  209,163. 88 

Hew  Mexico  .  :  200,351.59:  22S,l4l.S0 

Hew  York . . .  :  594,569-75=  687,910.20 

Forth  Carolina  .  :  1,067,925*46:  1,279,930.64 

Horth  Dakota  . .  :  320,901.68:  362,807.66 

Ohio  . .  .  . .  :  765,736.65:  904,899.71 

Oklahoma . .  :  672,810. 50:  791,702.59 

Oregon . . .  :  242,376.85=  280,441.18 

Pennsylvania  . . .  :  762,644.58:  879,541.53 

Rhode  Island . :  64,540.52:  65,452.21 

South  Caroline .  :  616,867. 07=  733 , 995 -  6l 

South  Dakota  .  :  329,973.70=  369., 249.13 

Tennessee  .  :  824,148.15=  937,147-56 

Texas  .  :  1,466,322.39=  1,742,278.82 

Utah  .  :  173,469.78:  188,843.43 

Vermont  .  :  139,379-30=  151,492.43 

Virginia . . .  :  672,554.85=  793,607. 34 

Washington . . .  :  307,697-41:  351,195-46 

West  Virginia  .  :  420,705-53=  4SS , 765 - 39 

Wisconsin . ■ . .  :  601,329. 69:  714,155. 35 

Wyoming . . .  :  158,932.91=  168,247. 36 

Alaska. . . .  :  23,950-00:  23,950.00 

Hawaii  .  =  153,900.84:  160,512.80 

Puerto  Rico  .  :  244,935-19=  244,935-19 

Reserve  .  : _ 71 , 620. 00  = _ 66,466. 00 

Total  :  23, 4o6, 840.06:  27,326,686.06 


-  ITS  - 


As  the  major  purpose  of  the  payments  to  States  shown  in  Table  3  is  for 
the  employment  of  extension  workers  in  counties  and  colleges,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  statement  is  submitted  showing  agents  employed: 

Table  4 — Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30*  1942 
1943,  1944,  and  1945 


June  30, 
1942 

June  30 , 

1943 

June  30, 
1944: 

June  30, 

1945 

State  supervisors  . 

628 

653 

654 

633 

Subject-matter  specialists: 
Full-time  specialists  ... 
Part-time  specialists  ... 

1,340  • 
346 

1,285 

390 

1,287 

358 

1,268 

386 

Total  specialists  . 

1,686 

1,675 

1,645 

1,654 

Total  with  headquarters  at 
colleges  . 

2,314 

2,328 

2,299 

2,287 

County  workers: 

Agricultural  agents  . 

Home  demonstration  agents 
Boys'  and  girls'  club 

agents  . 

Hegro  extension  agents  .. 

3*844 

2,183 

336 

521 

3*730 

2,317 

337 

538 

3,671 

2,32S 

331 

551 

3,502 

2,295 

296 

548 

Total  county  workers  . 

6,884 

6,922 

6,881 

6, 64i 

TOTAL . 

9*198 

9*250 

9,180 

8,928 

Number  of  counties  in  the  States, 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  . 

Humber  of  counties  now  having 
one  or  more  agents  . 


3*115 

2,941 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  Plan;  For  economy  in  financial  accounting  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  purposes,  certain  funds  for  the  conduct  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  each  State  and  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska  have  been  merged.  This  includes  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (May  8,  1914),  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  (May  22,  1928),  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  Section  21, 

June  29,  1935  and  Section  23  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  19^5,  and  for  Additional  Extension  Work 
(April  24,  1939). 

Each  of  the  48  States  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  director  of  extension,  a  State  administrative  and 
supervisory  staff,  with  headquarters  in  most  cases  at  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  and  county  agricultural,  agents,  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  and  assistant  county  or  4-H  club  agents,  who  have 
their  offices  usually  at  the  county  seats.  With  its  State  and  county 
workers,  and  volunteer  farm  men  and  women  leaders  in  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods,  Extension  reaches  in.  a  personal  way  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farm  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  traditional  job  of  the  cooperative  Extension  Service  since  it  was 
authorized  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914  has  been  education  through 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations.  It  is  a  cooperative  job  in 
that  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  governments  cooperate  in  financing 
the  employment  of  county  extension  agents  whose  work  it  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  and  otherwise  carry  useful  information  to  farm  people  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes.  This  information  emanates  from  the  vast  re¬ 
search  and  other  programs  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
from  the  best  experience  of  local  farmers  and  homemakers.  Increased 
food  production  and  conservation,  higher  incomes,  and  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  better  nutrition  and  health  are  brought  about 
through  using  more  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  production, 
marketing,  utilization,  and  homemaking. 

Objective  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work:  The  activities  of  the  entire 
cooperative  extension  organization  in  Washington  and  in  the  48  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  are  directed  toward  helping  rural 
families  through  (a)  developing  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  specific  programs  affecting  agriculture,  the  need  for  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  ways  in  which  individual  rural  families  may  cooperate; 

M  encouraging  rural  people  to  utilize  fully  all  available  resources 
in  solving  current  problems  and  in  meeting  new  situations  arising  out 
of  changing  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions;  and  (c)  stimu¬ 
lating  them  to  take  necessary  steps  to  insure  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  pf  nutritional  and  health  conditions,  economic  welfare,  family 
and  community  life,  and  the  general  standard  of  living  in  rural  areas. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Extension  workers,  Federal,  State, 
and  county,  are  receiving  more  and  more  requests  for  leadership,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  assistance:  in  the  activities  of  rural  people.  All  during 
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World  War  II,  the  United  Nations  looked  to  the  American  farmers  for 
necessary  supplies  of  food  for  their  people  and  armed  forces.  Extension 
project  leaders  and  county  extension  agents  adapted  their  plans  and 
directed  their  efforts  to  help  farm  families  make  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  contribution  to  our  country’s  agricultural  program.  The  vast 
post-war  adjustments  bring  new  challenges  and  problems  to  cooperative 
extension  agents.  The  need  for  rural  education  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  Soldiers  returning  to  the  soil,  fading  war  emergency 
markets,  conservation  and  rebuilding  of  overworked  soils,  protection 
of  the  health  of  farm  people,  the  necessity  for  improving  rural  living 
conditions  --  all  these  problems  and  their  solution  call  for  under¬ 
standing  by  the  people.  The  confidence  of  rural  people  in  their  co¬ 
operative  extension  agents  gained  through  many  years '  experience  with 
food  production  and  conservation  programs,  leads  them  to  look  to 
county  agents  for  guidance. 

Examples  of  Current  Activities:  Approximately  9,000  cooperative  exten- 
sion  employees  in  the  -78  'States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  all 
technically  trained  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  teaching 
through  demonstration,  personal  visits,  local  publications,  and  other 
ways,  the  economical  production,  conservation  and  distribution  of 
foods,  feed,  and  other  raw  materials;  improved  methods  of  homemaking, 
including  nutrition,  sanitation,  health,  thrift,  and  wise  spending  of 
available  cash  by  farm  families. 

County  agricultural  agents  in  practically  all  the  counties  in  the 
United  States,  county  home  demonstration  agents  in  two-thirds  of  the 
counties,  the  County  4-H  Club  and  assistant  agents,  conducted  approx¬ 
imately  89,000  method  and  result  demonstrations,  and  influenced 
7,^35,781  farm  and  rural  families  to  adopt  important  and  improved 

practices.  The  percentage  of  Negro  families  served  was  increased  by 
the  employment  of  200  Negro  War  Food  Assistants  to  work  more  intensely 
with  Negro  farm  families.  A  total  of  1,195  Emergency  War  Food  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Conservation  Assistants  (men  and  women)  and  l,00l  emer¬ 
gency  county  office  clerks  were  employed  with  the  assignment  of  Emer¬ 
gency  War  Food  Funds  to  the  Extension  Service. 

In  4-H  Club  Work  1,600,000  rural  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  through 
volunteer  local  leaders  by  the  county  extension  agents,  who  devoted 
about  28§-  percent  of  their  time  to  this  phase  of  extension  work.  The 
1,651  subject-matter  specialists  familiar  with  the  latest  research  in¬ 
formation  in  their  respective  subjects,  such  as  nutrition,  poultry, 
and  dairying,  serve-  as  State  project  leaders  by  furnishing  information 
and  guidance  to  extenskon  agents  and  local  leaders  with  reference  to 
the  latest  remedies  for  farm  and.  home  problems  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  extension  teaching  methods.  State  Extension  Directors  and 
extension  supervisors  administered  the  work  and  .furnished  the  agents 
information  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
program  planning,  extension  teaching,  and  office  management. 

The  Extension  Service  during  . 19II,  supervised  and. trained  over  1 
1,132,00 Q  cooperating  voluntary  local  leaders  who  assisted  with  exten¬ 

sion  activities  in  the  counties  and  communities.  Neighborhood  leaders 
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served  down  to  the  last  community  in  most  counties  and  States  in 
taking  important  wartime  food  production  and  conservation  information 
to  farm  families.  They  also  supplied  information  on  farm  needs  from 
the  communities  of  the  county ,  on  through  to  the  States,  and  to  the 
Federal  Government.  These  volunteer  farmers,  rural  women  and  older 
youth  constitute  a  potent  educational  force.  They  are  willing  and 
have  the  confidence  of  their  neighbors.  They  are  kept  informed  with 
a  constant  flow  of  simplified  factual  material  and  help  county  agents 
through  personal  contacts  with  neighbors,  through  meetings,  and  other 

means . 

One  of  the  main  projects  undertaken  by  the  Extension  Service  was  that 
of  cooperating  in  the  farm  labor  program  in  accordance  with  the  Farm 
Labor  Supply  Appropriation  Act  under  which  fund3  "were  provided  for 
recruitment,  training  and  placement  of  farm  labor.  State  extension 
directors  were  made  responsible  for  the  farm  labor  job  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States  and  made  this  project  a  major  part  of  their  extension 
activities.  Determination  of  labor  needs  oh  farms  was  necessary. 
Itinerant  labor  was  short  owing  to  the  war  and  other  causes.  Poten¬ 
tial  sources  of  additional  labor  -  mostly  nonfarm  people  -  were  sur¬ 
veyed  and  recruitment  programs  organized.  Youth,  through  the  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers  contributed  greatly  to  the  labor  program  and  to  food 
production.  The  Women's  Land  Army  also  contributed  its  part  toward 
the  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problems.  Behind  the  recruitment, 
training  and  placement  of  workers  was  the  important  aim  of  better 
labor  utilization.  Farmers  throughout  the  nation  were  provided  with 
detailed  and  comprehensive  information  of  labor  saving  methods. 

Farmers  were  confronted  during  the  year  not  only  with  a  lack  of  labor 
but  also  with  a  lack  of  new  machinery.  They  found  it  impossible  to 
get  all  the  tractors,  trucks,  motors,  and  milking  machines  they  needed. 
This  meant  repairing  old  equipment  and  using  it  again.  The  work  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  all  war  agencies  and  with  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  repairmen.  Together  these  groups 
developed  a  program  to  help  farmers  utilize  fully  their  machinery, 

equipment,  and  structures,  as  one  means  of  reaching  production  goals. 

The  program  emphasized  care,  sharing,  and  repair  of  machinery.  Work 

rings  were  formed  to  share  labor  and  equipment  in  connection  with 
planting,  seeding,  and  harvesting.  Work  was  also  done  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  proper  maintenance  of  farm  buildings.  Extension  agents  aided 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  almost 
every  type  of  equipment  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

There  was  no  let-down  in  the  efforts  of  the  cooperative  Extension 
Service  to  help  farmers  with  the  important  job  of  conserving  soil  and 
moisture,  not  only  for  the  immediate  war  effort  but  for  the  post-war 
period  as  well.  Within  the  various  States,  the  Extension  Service  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  work  involved  in  soli 
and  moisture  conservation  programs,  working  closely  with  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  state  and  county 
agencies. 


Educational  campaigns  were  conducted  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
practice  of  plowing  up  grasslands  and  mining  the'  soil,  followed  during 
World  War  I.  Through  demonstrations  of  "better  farming  methods,  farm¬ 
ers  were  given  assistance  in  increasing  the  production  of  their  lands 
and  in  keeping  their  soils  from  eroding.  Poultryraen  and  dairymen  were 
confronted  with  many  problems  during  the  year,  and  State  extension 
services  reappraised  their  programs  to  meet  current  need3,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  labor-saving  equipment,  the  culling  of  poultry  breeding  herds  and 
flocks  to  remove  inefficient  animals,  new  ways  to  make  the  maximum  . 
use  of  roughage  to  lower  production  costs,  the  greater  use  of  mineral 
and  vitamin  supplements  to  stimulate  growth  and  thrift  in  livestock, 
adjusting  poultry  numbers  to  available  feed  supplies.  The  Government 
egg-purchasing  program  was  explained  and  interpreted  to  poultrymen  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  intensive  campaigns  were  conducted  showing 
the  value  of  early  cutting  of  hay  where  a  lack  of  sufficient  high- 
quality  hay  and  roughage  was  threatened. 

Control  of  plant  diseases  and  insects  was  never  more  important  than 
during  the  past  year.  The  cooperative  Extension  Service  assisted  farm¬ 
ers  in  fighting  these  enemies  of  production,  particularly  in  finding 
and  using  effectively  substitutes  for  scarce  insecticides  and  ma¬ 
terials.  The  Extension  Service  was  called  upon  to  help  control  pests 
in  and  around  Army  camps,  including  kitchen  pests  and  pests  of  stored 
products  and  those  attacking  cover  crops  alongside  airplane  runways. 
Youths,  through  4-H  Clubs,  were  trained  to  make  cotton  infestation 
counts.  Leather  was  needed  for  the  war  effort  and  meat  had  to  be  con¬ 
served.  As  part  of  this  conservation  program  the  Extension  Service 
demonstrated  the  proper  ways  to  control  cattle  grubs  that  cut  down 
the  supply  of  both  leather  and  meat.  There  were  scores  of  other 
pests  to  fight  and  substitute  materials  had  to  be  demonstrated  to 
growers.  New  disease-resistant  varieties  of  crops  were  also  demon¬ 
strated  to  farmers. 

Alaska:  On  account  of  the  geographical  location  of  Alaska,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  import  large  quantities  of  food  supplies  and  materials 
direct  from  the  States  for  human  and  animal  consumption.  The  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  is  a  dominant  factor  in  assisting  the  farmers  to  produce 
as  much  food  and  feed  as  possible.  '  Extension  workers  carry  to  the 
farming  people  the  practical  results  of  research  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Alaska,  and  teach  the  rural 
people,  men,,  women,  boys  and  girls,  practical  problems  of  the  farm  and 
home,  both  in  production  and  marketing.  The  Extension  Service  also 
makes  studies  of  local  conditions  that  reveals  crops,  livestock, and 
agricultural  practices  that  are  most  practical  and  successful,  and 
makes  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  thus  obtained  available  to  all  the 
rural  people. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  farmers  who  make  a  success  in  Alaska  are 
those,  who  settle  on  desirable  land  near  a  market  for  surplus  produce 
and  raise  most  of  their  own  food.  This  requires  diversified  farming, 
including  small  dairy  herds,  a  few  brood  sows,  small  poultry  flocks, 
vegetable  gardens  and  small  fruits.  Feed  needed  for  livestock  on 
small  farms  can  be  produced  economically.  Potatoes  and  root  crops 
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crops  supply  farmers  with  a  cash  crop.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  and  small 
farm  flocks  of  sheep  can  be  produced  on  these  small  farms. 

The  extension  program  in  Alaska  Is  built  on  livestock  production  with 

some  emphasis  on  dairying,  together  with  food  and  feed  production  for 

human  and  animal  requirements.  The  territorial  agricultural  agents 

are  devoting  their  time  to  livestock  and  food  production,  while  the 
home  demonstration  agents  work  mainly  on  food  conservation  and  pre¬ 
paration,  nutrition,  clothing  construction  and  health.  These  home 
agents  carry  on  work  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  Kenai  Peninsula,  Tanana 
Valley,  and  Southeastern  Alaskan  districts.  Marketing  problems  are 
being  worked  out  by  all  the  agents,  particularly  in  both  Tanana  and 
Matanuska  Valleys.  Soil  building  crops  produced  are  potatoes,  pasture, 
oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  peas  and  barley,  and  clover  and  vetch. 
Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  Victory  Gardens  on  the  farms  and  native 
villages  as  a  means  of  feeding  the  family. 

The  major  goal  in  4-H  Club  work  in  Alaska  for  this  year  is  to  work  on 

food  production,  such  as  gardens,  potatoes  and  livestock  and  food  con¬ 

servation,  like  canning,  freezing  and  drying.  Other  goals  are  clothing 
construction  and  conservation,  foods  and  health.  Over  600  different 
boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  these  various  projects.  Local  leaders, 
who  have  been  trained  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  program,  assist 
in  this  phase  of  the  youth  program,  4-H  Councils,  comprised  of  club 
members,  have  been  organized  in  Anchorage,  Seward,  Matanuska  Valley, 
Fairbanks,  Ketchikan,  Juneau  and  Sitka.  Each  club  will  conduct  an 
achievement- day  program  at  the  end  of  the  club  year  to  inform  the 
parents  and  the  public  concerning  the  benefits  derived  from  4-H  Club 
work. 

Puerto  Rico:  The  principal  problem  before  the  farmers  in  Puerto  Pico 
is  food  production.  During  1943  and  1944  the  Island  suffered  the  most 
severe  drought  on  record,  which  extended  from  October  1943  to  May, 

1944.  This  brought  about  a  serious  reduction  in  the  per  acre  yields. 
Crop  failure  affected  thousands  of  acres,  and  seeds  of  some  of  the 
tropical  crops  were  lost  or  their  quality  affected.  A  year-round 
campaign  of  food  production  and  preservation,  both  commercially  and 
for  home  consumption,  is  being  launched.  Obviously,  food  preservation 
will  run  parrallel  to  food  production  for  home  or  commercial  purposes. 

The  population  is  underfed.  It  is  necessary  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  keeping  the  people  well-informed  of  the  necessity  of  a  good  diet  to 
improve  their  health  and  well-being.  Good  nutrition  is  essential  to 
good  health.  To  accomplish  this  the  Extension  Service  will  emphasize' 
the  production  and  use  of  the  most  nurtitious  foods,  such  as  vegetables, 
fruits,  livestock  and  their  products. 

The  Island  has  been  divided  into  four  zones,  namely,  Eastern,  Southern, 
Western  and  Northern,  for  supervisory  purposes.  District  leaders,  both 
men  and  women,  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  each  zone.  This  action 
has  proved  helpful  in  closer  supervision  with  less  travel  under 
present  conditions.  These  leaders  have  agreed  that  several  adjustments 
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and  changes  will  have  to  he  made  in  order  to  adapt  the  program  to  all 
kinds  of  local  situations  and  to  assist  rural  people  in  readjusting 
their  programs  to  meet  problems  arising  upon  completion  of  the  war. 

4-H  Clubs  on  the  Island  have  accomplished  good  results.  More  supple¬ 
mentary  practical  education  is  needed  for  a  large  number  of  youths. 

Out  of  334,000  youths  of  club  age,  more  than  200,000  are  now  out  of 
school.  There  are  about  100,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty -sir  years,  who  belong  in  the  older  rural  youth  group.  Food  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation,  especially  of  the  more  critical  food -stuffs, 
such  as  eggs,  meat,  milk,  cereals  and  vegetables,  are  being  emphasized 
among  the  club  groups.  The  number  of  4-H  Club  members  in  1944  was 
10,150  and  the  goal  for  1945  was  12,292. 

Lead ership  will  be  emphatically  stressed  during  this  year.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  neighborhood  leader  system  will  continue  until  it  is 
adequately  established  in  every  rural  community.  This  system  will  be 
the  channel  through  which  food  production,  health,  nutrition,  salvage, 
conservation,  safety,  and  other  programs  and  activities  will  be 
carried  from  the  county  extension  offices  to  the  rural  families.  A 
higher  cooperative  spirit  among  all  members  of  the  rural  family  will 
be  stimulated  through  proper  leadership  training. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Experiment 
Station  to  establish  demonstration  and  test  farms  on  the  Island.  Nine 
such  farms  have  already  been  located  in  the  central  and  western  part 
*f  Puerto  Rico.  The  Experiment  Station  pays  for  all  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  research  problems  undertaken.  Tests  serve  to  prove 
conclusions  reached  at  the  Experiment  Station  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  practical  demonstrations  to  farmers  within  the  areas  covered.  ■  A 
complete  plan  is  worked  out  for  each  demonstration  farm. under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  subject-matter  specialists  serving  as  technical  di¬ 
rectors  for  projects  adapted  to  the  areas.  Both  result  and  method 
demonstrations  are  carried  out  with  teaching  in  a  practical  way  on  how 
to  do  things  correctly  and  what  the  best  practices  are.  Demonstration 
farms  are  also  excellent  places  where  county  extension  agents,  both 
men  and  women,  can  conduct  training  meetings  and  extension  schools. 
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(b)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Administration  and  Coordination 

of  Extension  Work 

Appropriation  Act,  1946  . • .  $697,900 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (estimated  additional 
costs  $94,165,  offset  in  part  by  absorption  of  $34,165 
including  $10,000  provided  for  bulk  mailing  costs  under 


Section  3.  Public  Law  364,  72th  Congress)  .  +60, 000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . .  757.900 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  776,900 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -10,165 

Increase  +29 , 165  . ; .  +19 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1S"4"6 

( estima  t  ed) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration 

and  business  service  ... 

$126,430 

$156,657 

$166,252 

+$9,601 

2.  Review  and  analysis  of 
State  budgets,  projects 
and  plans ,  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  -State  expendi¬ 
tures  from  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  s  . 

57.279 

56 , 821 

57.551 

+730 

3.  Planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  State  and  county 
extension  work  . 

120,745 

137.883 

141,637 

+3.75U 

4.  Development  of  technical 
subject  matter  for  use 
by  State  extension  forces 

176,030 

192,736 

205,710 

+12,974 

5.  Field  studies  of  exten¬ 
sion  work,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  extension  workers 

73.212 

82,974 

90,626 

-  +1,712 

6.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  visual  material 
and  extension  literature 
to  Department  and  State 
extension  forces  . 

■  94,251 

114,664 

115,058 

+39U 

7.  Overtime  pay  . 

S4,4l0 

10 , 165 

— 

-10,165 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

420 

Unobligated  balance  . 

47,466 

_  - 

—  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

720,843 

757,900 

776,900 

+19 , 000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of 
Information"  . 

+5 , 000 

Anticipated  supplemental  . 

-60,000 

-  — 

Total  estimate  or 
anpropriation  . 

785.843 

697.900 

• 

776,900 

(l)  PI  ease  see  next  pa.ge. 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

(l)  The  net  increase  of  $19,000  in  this  item. for  19^7  consists  of  the 
$10,165  decrease  for  overtime,  and  increases  explained  below, 
distributed  by  projects  as  shown  on  the  preceding  page: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1947, 

within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in 
effect  for  only  a  part  of.  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(b)  An  increase  of '$24,165  to  provide  for  a  part  of  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  costs  in  1947  which  exe  being  absorbed  in  1946. 

The  inability  to  secure  qualified  personnel  resulted  in  accrued 
savings  in  the  first'  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1946,  permitting 
the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  additional  costs  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act.  The  work  has  suffered  because  of  the  lack  of 
trained  workers  and  additional  assistance  is  vitally  essential. 

The  demands  upon  the  Federal  Extension  Service  for  leadership  to 
coordinate,  direct,  and  assist  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  educational  programs  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  farm 
ueople  are  steadily  increasing.  With  the  improvement  in  employment 
conditions  and  the  return  of  veterans,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
entire  amount  requested  for  1947  will  be  required. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


It  is  proposed  that  the  following  language  contained  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  "Administration  and  coordination  of  extension  work"  in  the 
1946  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,:  relating  to'  cooperation  in 
effectuating  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  be 
deleted  in  the  language  for  the  1947'- 'estimates:  ' 

"*  *  *  including  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department,  and  Federal,  State,  county,  and  other 
agencies,  iii  the  development,  preparation,  and  distribution 
of  educational  material  designed  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  cooperative  extension  work  as  conducted  hy  the 
Department  in  cooperation  with  land-grant  colleges  *  *  *" 


The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  this  language  from  the 
appropriation  is  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  item.  The  clause  pro¬ 
posed  for  deletion  is  considered  surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not 
be  retained  in  the  annual  appropriation:  act,  the  cooperative  work 
being  authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  15>:  1862  (5  U.S.C.  5 ll)»;  establish¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (as  dmulemented  by  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1919  (5  U.S.C.  563-564)),  and:  the  Act  of  May  8,  .1914 
(7  U.S.C.  342),  providing  for  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
system.  Elimination  of  the  language  fhom  the  annual  appropriation 
act  will  not — in  any  way — change  the  seope  or  character  of  the  work 
performed  under  this  appropriation  item,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Department  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  institutions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  others  in  the  conduct  of  such  work. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  represent  the  Department  in  the  administration,  through 

the  State  agricultural  colleges,  of  the  Nation-wide  system  of  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  work  in  order  that  it  may  function  nationally,  as  well 
as  on  a  State  and  local  basis,  as  an  effective  educational  force  to 
help  every  rural  family. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Under  the  leadership  and  direction 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  the  activities  of  the  entire  co¬ 
operative  extension  organization  in  the  States  and  Territories  are. 
directed  toward  carrying  out  the  general  educational  work  in  agri¬ 

culture  and  home  economics  essential  to  the  success  of  rural  family 
life  and  of  the  programs  of  the  Department.  Large  scale  readjust¬ 
ments  are  inevitable  during  the  reconversion  period  and  educational 
responsibilities  connected  therewith  are  great.  The  Extension 
Service  is  looked  -upon  as  the  educational  arm  of  the  Department, 
and  as  such,  is  accepting  the  responsibilities  and  developing  the 
opportunities  presented  in  better  preparing  farm  people  for  the  many 
adjustments  that  must  be  made — developing  out  of  extension  experience, 
guiding  principles  that  will  be  most  helpful  in  the  postwar  transition 
period. 

Skillful  planning  and  wide  use  of  technical  information  will  be 

required.  Requests  from  rural  people  for  assistance  have  greatly 

increased .  It  is  essential  that  State  and  county  extension  workers 
be  supplied  with  many  types  of  materials,  directions  and  plans  to 
aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  work  effectively;  ths.t  State  plans  of 
work  be  reviewed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  work  of  staff  members  in 
the  States;  that  outlines  of  plans  of  campaigns,  illustrative  and 
educational  material  be  prepared;  that  necessary  conferences  be 
planned  and  followed  up;  and  that  special  studies  be  made  of  the 
effectiveness  of  extension  work. 

Approximately  200,000  replacements  are  needed  each  year  to  operate 

the  million  farms  in  the  United  States 7  These  new  farm  opportuni- 

ties  should  be  assumed  by  the  best-trained  and  best-fitted  young  men 
and  women  as  they  reach  maturity.  It  is  imperative  to  the  long-time 
best  interests  *f  agriculture  and  the  nation  that  these  new  operators 
be  skilled  and  informed  in  modern  farm  and  home  subjects  and  techniques. 
Training  for  adults  as  well  as  .youth  in  vocational,  family  life,  civic, 
and  cultural  fields  for  the  purpose  of  inproving  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  rural  people  is  essential. 

General  Plan:  The  Federal  extension  office  functions  as  ah  administra¬ 
tive  organization  for  the  whole  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
service.  It  promotes  close  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Department 
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of  Agriculture  and  the  State  land-grant  colleges  in  aiding  rural 
people  to  attain  more  efficient  farming,  “better  homes,  and  a  larger 

rural  life.  It  administers  thf  various  acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
extension  work  which  involves  policies  and -programs  for; cooperative 
extension  work,  aqd. review  of  budgets  for  state  extension  activities, 
projects,  plans  of  work,  and  financial  reports-to  ascertain  that 
Federal  contributed  and  state  offset. funds  are  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  and  agreements.  General  supervision  is  main¬ 
tained  of  the  work  of  the  large  field  force  which  centers  in  and 
clears  through  the  Federal  Extension.  Service,  in  order  that  national 
standards  and  principles  in  organizing  and  conducting  extension  work 
on  the  county  level  will  be  followed  throughout  the  country* 

Assistance -is,  given, to  State  extension  services  by  adapting  technical 

subject  matter  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to'  the  needs ; of 
rural  people  and  channeling  to  them,  through  State  and  county  workers, 
the  results  of  Department  research.  The -.county  extension  agents  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  State  extension  specialists  for  information  and  guidance 
'in  solving  farm  problems  .  •  The  State  specialists  in  turn  are  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  extension  subjectr-matter  specialists  and  economists 
who  serve  as  liaison  between  the  several  agencies  of  the  Department 
and  the  colleges.  They  also,  act  as  leaders  in  developing  subject 
matter  and  economic  educational  programs  on  a  regional  basis.-. 

Field  studies  and  personnel,  training  activities  are  conducted  to 

make- extension  work  more  effective.  In  a  decentralized  educational 
system,  such  as  the  cooperative  extension  service,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  a. continuous  program  of  field  studies  be  conducted  to 
'determine  the  effectiveness  of  organizational  structures,  programs, 
and  methods,  and  provide  a -factual  basis  -for  improving  procedures 
and  techniques.  It  is  equally- important  that  the  new  field  personnel 
be  given  suitable  training. and  that  the  older  workers  be  kept  abreast 
of  current  developments  and  be  informed  and  practiced  in  the  best 
known  methods  of  conducting  extension  work. 

A, program  of  visual  and  information  aids  which  interpret, and  support 

the  Departments  program,  is  developed  for  local  adaptation  and  educa~- 

Sonal  use. by  State  and  county  extension  i-rorkers.  The  teaching  and 
informational  media  used,  include  publications,  radio,  newspapers, 
circular  letters.,  slide- films,  photographs,  charts,  and  the  like. 

Each  agricultural  program  of  concern  to  -rural  people  requires  the 
preparation  and  wide  distribution  of  specific  information  and  educa¬ 
tional  aids.  ..  ,  . 

Examples  of  Current  Activities:  Following  are  brief  functional 

statements  for  the  various  projects,  and  examples  of  recent  activities 
to,  show  progress  on  one  er  .more  aspects  of  the- broader  problems  con¬ 
fronted.  ’ ..  .  *  ■  ■  ... 

General  Administration  and  Business  Service;  This  project  Includes 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of 
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Extension  York  and  the  Division  of  Business  Administration.  The 
Office  of  the  Director  has  general  direction  and  supervision, of  the 
nationwide  system  of  cooperative  extension  work,  including  determin¬ 
ation  of  policies  and  procedures.  Business  operations  for  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  are  grouped  under  the  Division  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  include  primarily,  personnel,  "budget,  fiscal,  procurement, 
and  similar  activities. 

Review  and  Analysis  of  State  Budgets,  Projects,  and  Plans,  and  . 

Examination  of  State  Expenditures  from  Federal  Payments:  The  staff 
under  this  project  reviews  all  annual  budgets  a.nd  plans  ,of  work 
submitted  by  the  States  and  Territories,  as  required  by  the  Smith- 
lever  and  supplementary  extension  acts.  Due  to  the  enlarged  program 
assigned  to  the  Extension  Service  more  than  1200  plans  of  work  were 
reviewed  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  covering  expenditures  of  more  than 
$56,000,000  of  Federal  and  State  Extension  and  Farm  Labor  funds. 
Vouchers  involving  approximat ely  $37,000,000  of  Federe„l  and  State 
offset  funds,  including  payrolls  and  travel  expenses,  were  reviewed 
to  determine  if  each  expenditure  is  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  the  appropriation,  limitations  placed  by  Congress,  and  in  line 
with  approved  work  plans  and  projects. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  project  represent  the  Federal  Director 
of  Extension  in  making  the  regular  review  of  extension, work.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  and  appraisal  of  work  under  way, 
to  make  definite  recommendations  based  on  wide 'em erience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  cooperative  extension  work,  and  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
advise  with  State  Directors  of  Extension  regarding  administrative 
policies  and  procedures.  The  State  Directors  and  members  of  their 
staff  request  and  receive  assistance  in  developing  better  projects 
and  plans  of  work,  designed  to  strengthen  their  organization  and  exten¬ 
sion  procedure.  Marked  improvement  has  been  noted  as  a  result  of 
more  general  use  of  plan  of  work  outlines  developed  in  the  Federal 
Extension  office.  During  the  next  fiscal  year  special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  having  all  plans  reflect  the  necessary  post-war,  adjust¬ 

ments  and  special  advisory  assistance  to  returning  veterans.  The 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  the  United  States 
presents  the  Extension  Service,  as  well  as  other  educational  agencies, 
with  the  problem  of  integrating  subject  matter  on  international  organi¬ 
zation  into  educational  programs.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  part  it  can  take  in  world 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Planning  and  Coordination  of  State  and  County  Extension  York:  The 

technical  staff,  working  closely  with  State  Extension  directors  and 
supervisors  of  county  agents,  is  especially  concerned  in  guiding  and 
directing  the  activities  of  535  Extension  supervisors,  3545  county 

agricultural  agents  and  assistant  agents,  2280  county  home  demon¬ 

stration  agents,  269  county  4-H  Club  agents  and  assistant  agent sT  and 
544  Negro  extension  agents also  1455  white  emergency  war  food  agents 
and  195  negro  emergency  war  food  agents  which  augmented  the  field 
force  in  1944-45) .  Involved  is  the  development  of  effective  planning 
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and  coordination  of  programs  of  specialists,  county  extension 
workers,  volunteer  leaders  and  various  agencies  of  the  government. 

The  work  is  of  a  coordinating  and  educational  nature  and  involves 
the  translation  of  extension  policies  and  programs  to  the  States 
and  counties, • also  the  reporting  of  situations  and  problems  from 
the  counties  and  States  to  the  Federal  Service  for  appropriate 
action.  Members  of  the  staff  visit  the  States  as  frequently  as 
needs  arise  and  time  permits,  averaging  about  25  visits  per  year. 

The  range  of  activities,  operations,  and  working  relationships 
include: 

(l)  Aiding  the  Federal  Director  and  his  staff  in  developing  of 
extension  policies  by  informing  them  of  State  situations, 
problems.,  needs  and  viewpoints;  by  interpreting  Federal 
extension  and  Department  objectives,  policies,  and  programs 
to  State  extension  directors  and  tjieir  staffs;  appraising  , 
the  effectiveness  of  the  extension  program  a.s  reflected  ih 
the  contacts  with  county  extension  agents  and  farm  people- 
acting  an  leaders  of  special  programs  to  be  organized  and 
carried  on  in  the  States,  such  as , -  the  S-Point  Dairy  Program,, 
the  f-Foint  Cotton  Program;  .  Victory  Dardens,  Home  Food 
Production  and  Preservation,  salvage,  scrap  and  other  drives. 

-(2)  Cooperating  with  Federal  Extension  specialists,  as  well"  as 
various  agencies  of  the  Department  by  informing  specialists 
■  ••  of  current  State  situations  and  by  working  with  them  'in 
•  •  correlating  their  work  with  the  whole  extension  program; 
developing  mutual  integration  of  projected  'work  for  the' 
better  solution  of  existing  State  and  area  problems . 

(3)  Aiding  State  extension  directors  and  supervis ors  to  develop  ‘ .  . 

’  ,  extension  programs  and  work  based  on  actual  situations  and 

needs  of  farm  people;  demonstrating  and  planning  the  use  of 
surveys,  spot  checks  and  studies  with  local,  leaders;  assisting 
in  the  analysis,  interpretation  and  use  of  data  which  have 

-  bearing  jon  program  development,  and  showing  how  such  programs 
should  be  put  into  action. 

(4)  Assisting  State  Directors  and  supervisors  to  improve  the  super- 

-  vision  of  extension  workers  by  helping,  them  in  field  work, 
analyzing  and- evaluating  problems  of  organization,  personnel 
and  personnel  management,  relatiionships  and  the  supervisory 

needs  of  a  State;  setting  up  standards  for  supervisory 
functions  and  respo.nsibl.itiea,  personnel,  program  development, 
county  and  State  plans  -of*/  Work,  training  personnel,  selecting 
and  training  local  leaders,  helping  prepare  supervisory  plans 
of  work  ba.sed  on  county  situations  and  needs.  .  ■ 

The  victory  garden 1  and -•  home  foo‘d,  preservation  campaign  spear¬ 
headed  by  this  staff  and  featured  by  a  national  garden  confer¬ 
ence  and  four  regional'toiif  erences,  despite  a  very  backward 
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season,  was  as  fully  successful  as  last  year.  It  has  teen  estimated 
that  since  Pearl  Harbor  4-H  (Huh  members  have  contributed  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  800,000  acres  to  the  world's  nutritional  security.  The  4-H 
Club  work  showed  a  record  of  1,600,000  members  and  very  great  support 
of  war  food  production,  bond  drives,  and  other  war  programs.  Featured 
too,  was  the  organization  of  the  Rational  4-H  Post-War  Planning 
Committee,  which  has  arrived  at  some  recommendations  which  will 
greatly  influence  club  work.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  members 
of  this  staff  also  in  helping  State  people  develop  a  better  system  of 
using  local  volunteer  leaders  in  4-H  Club  work. 

Extension  work  in  the  home  demonstration  field  has  proved  to  be  of 
much  help  to  the  States  in  instituting  methods  of  developing  programs 
better  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  training  super¬ 
visors  generally  to  organize  better  programs.  Through  the  efforts  of 
members  of  this  staff,  work  of  the  emergency  war  food  assistants  was 
better  organized  and  supervised  in  many  States.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  also  in  improving  the  training  and  use  of  local  volunteer  women 
leaders.  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  interesting  the  State 
Extension  Services  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  the  needs  for  helping 
improve  rural  health  situations  through  specific  educational  programs, 
especially  with  4-H  Clubs  and  tfural  women's  groups.  Extension  work 
with  Negroes  has  been  given  new  stimulus  and  direction  through  the 
organization  and  direction  of  an.  all  South  Conference  of  Negro  State 
supervisors . 

Various  members  of  the  Extension  Service  staff  act  in  a  consultant 
capacity  in  connection  with  many  conferences  of  various  Federal 
groups  and  agencies  in  planning  and  directing  programs  of  national  > 
origin.  In  many  cases  written  materials  are  prepared  and  sent  to 
State  and  county  people  to  help  them  adapt  improvement  programs  to 
their  situations. 

Development  of  Technical  Subject  Matter  for  Use  by  State  Extension 

Forces:  Subject-matter  work  of  the  Extension  Service  during  the 

war  was  developed  around  the  programs  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
various  public  and  private  agencies  supporting  the  Department's  goals 
and  objectives.  The  subject-matter  specialist  staff  provides  State 
and  county  extension  forces  with  the  results  of  research  and  essential 
information  regarding  national  programs  for  agriculture.  The  work  is 
divided  along  the  following  lines  of  activity: 

(a)  Subject-matter  for  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  agriculture  and 

home  economics  is  planned  and  coordinated  by  a  staff  consisting  of 

26  subject-matter  specialists,  one  consultant  and  2  collaborators, 
assigned  to  projects  and  activities  in  agronomy,  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing,  animal  husbandry,  cotton  ginning,  dairy  husbandry,  entomology, 
forestry,  horticulture,  meat,  plant  pathology,  poultry,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  work  simplification,  safety  and  fire  control,  clothing,  food 
preservation,  hep.lth  and  nutrition,  home  industries,  home  management, 
home  furnishings,  parent  education,  and  recreation.  These  specialists 
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conduct  the  work  of  coordinating  Federal  and  inter-state  sub ject-matter 
for  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  48  States  and  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  carry  improved  methods  of  conducting  subject  matter 
extension  work; -to 'State  extension  workers.  ' 

9  Organization  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  subject  matter  involves 
cooperation  with  24  Bureaus  and  Agencies  of  the  U.S^D.A.,  and  10  other 
government  offices  with  staff  representation  on  110  committees  and 
other  working  groups;  and  representation  or  membership  on  28  National 
technical  or  scientific  organizations  with  membership  on  39  committees 
of  these  organizations.  Agricultural  programs  coordinated  in  extension 
subject  matter  included:  (1)  The  production  of  crops  for  food,  feed, 
fiber,  oil,  seed,  pastures;  (2)  Livestock  and  Products  -  meat,  milk, 
eggs,  hides,  wool,  surgical  sutures,  etc.;  (3)  Livestock  Conservation 
Program;  (4);  Poultry  Conservation  Program;  (5)  8-Point  Milk  Program; 

(6)  Victory  Garden  Program;  (7)  various  insect  control  campaigns; 

(8)  plant  disease  control;  (9)  farm  equipment  use  and  conservation  for 
machinery,  transportation,  buildings;  (10)  Farm  Fire  Control  Program; 
(11)  Farm  Safety  Campaign;  (12)  conservation  of  soil  under  agricultural 
war  program.  Farm  family  living  programs  included:  (1)  nutrition  and 
health;  (2)  food  preservation;  (3)  parent  education  and  child  training; 
(4)  family  economics;  (5)  clothing;  (6)  recreation;  and,  (7)  home  in¬ 
dustries  and  crafts. 

Agricultural  and  home  economics  subject  matter  is  disseminated  for ■ use 
in  cooperative  extension  work  by  gathering  scientific  and  other  source 
material  and  preparing  it  for  State  extension  specialists  or  other 
State  and  county  extension  workers  to  use  through  information  channels 
of.  press,  radio,  or  publications;  or  for  visual  aids,  demonstrations  or 
other-  media  of  instruction  serving  farm  families. 

During  the  past  year  twenty-six  specialists  and  two  collaborators  made 
636  visits. to  48  States.  This  is  an  average  of  over  13  per  State  for 
the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  visits  by  States'  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map,  # 1.  The  number  of  different  subject-matter  programs 
carried  by  specialists  to  each  State  in  field  work  is  shown  on  Map  77=2. 
The  distribution  of-  this  field  work  by  projects  was  made  in  conformity 
with  State  needs  and  approval  by  State  Directors.  The  requests  for 
such  aid  could  be  met  only  partially  because  of  lack  of  personnel  to 
service  some  special  fields  of  subject  matter  and  limitations  on  travel. 
All  of  the  major  programs  outlined  previously  in  this  report  were  car¬ 
ried  successfully  to  ’the  field  and  supported  vigorously  by  State  exten¬ 
sion  specialists  in  the  State  cooperative  extension  work.  Cooperation 
in  work-planning  conferences,  and  in-service  training  in  various  tech¬ 
niques  in  subject  matter  were  provided  in  most  of  the  State  visits  of 
all  specialists,'  * 

Livestock  extension  production  and  conservation  activities  include  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  dairy,  beef,  pork,  poultry  and  egg  production  needs; 
proper  utilization  of  feed -supplies;  protection  of  livestock  and  meats 
from  disease^  and  pests; -maximum  use  of  pastures;  salvage  of  fats;  home 
curing  and  canning  of  .-meat;,  and  labor-saving  practices  and  equipment. 
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Special  aids  of  science  to  livestock  production  include:  national 
poultry  improvement  plan;  artificial  insemination;  performance  testing; 
proved  sire  breeding;  controlled  breeding;  balancing  livestock  and 
feed;  use  of  mineral  and  vitamin  supplements. 

Home  economics  extension  activities  include:  nutrition  education,  plan¬ 
ning  the  family  food  supply;  home  food  production  including  gardening, 
fruits,  poultry,  dairy  products,  honey,  etc;  improved  methods  of  home 
food  preservation  by  canning,  curing,  drying,  freezing,  brining  and 
storage.  Health  programs  in  sanitation,  safety,  physical  fitness, 
rural  health  centers  and  clinics.  Home  management  including  family 
financial  planning;  outlook  and  trends,  shopping  and  buying,  farm 
women’s  markets,  household  equipment  and  repair  clinics;  control  of 
household  insects  and  pests;  wardrobe  inventory  and  planning.  .  Family 
life  including  high  home  morale,  recreation,  youth  centers,  better 
babies  clubs,  and  post-war  family  adjustments.  Home  industries  includ¬ 
ing  meeting  the  need  for  home  furnishings  and  household  supplies,  and 
handicrafts  for  rehabilitation  of  returning  veterans. 

Rural  housing  and  farm  building  activities  include  programs  on  repairs 
and  alterations  of  farm  buildings  necessitated  by  changes  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  need  for  farm  storage  facilities.  Postwar  housing  plans 
have  required  the  attention  of  the  specialists  concerned  in  both  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  and  home  economics  to  prepare  for  the  training  of 
extension  personnel  in  planning,  remodeling,  or  construction  of  farm 
dwellings.  . 

Farm  safety  and  fire  control  extension  work  is  coordinated  with  that  of 
other  government  bureaus  and  agencies.  Three  campaigns  are  conducted 
each  year  for  (1)  Spring  Clean-up  Week,  (2)  national  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  and  (3)  Farm  Safety  Week.  Subject  matter  service  to  the  State 
Extension  Services  is.  conducted  throughout  the  year  to  prevent  farm 
and  home -accidents  and  destructive  fires. 

Subject  matter  in  extension  work , actually  reaches  farmers  in  the  in¬ 
direct  effect  and  a  majority  of  extension  local  leaders  are  looked  to 
by  their  local  following  because  of  their  reputation  for  proficiency  in 
a  special  field  of  agriculture  or  homemaking  in  which  they  receive  help 
from  the  Extension  Service.  Practically  every  farm,  farm  home,  and 
Victory  garden  follows  programs  and  uses  subject  matter  recommendations 
coordinated  and  serviced  by  specialists  of  this  staff.  Increases  in 
production,  efficiency  in  production,, conservation'  of  human  and  natural 
resources,  efficient  utilization  of  scarce  equipment,  storage  facilities, 
fertilizers,  insecticides  and  various  farm  and  home  supplies  depend  on 
sound  subject  matter  guidance  placed  before  the  public  with  well-coor¬ 
dinated  authoritative  emphasis  in  cooperative  extension  work.  This 
staff  contributed  to  the  soundness  of  the  programs  to  assure  their 
success. 

Supervision  and  cooperation  is  provided  in  Washington  for  extension  work 
in  cotton  ginning  and  grade  improvement.  The  Federal  Extension  cotton 
ginning  specialists  are  located  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Stoneville, 
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Mississippi  and  Dallas,  Texas  throughout  the  year,  to  serve  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  more  directly  in  field  work.  Cotton  grade  records  indi¬ 
cate  forcefully  the  need  for  attention. to  "better  harvesting  and  ginning. 
Using  the  production  of  Strict  Middling  and  "better  (White  and  Extra 
White)  as  an  index  of  the  general  trend  in  diminishing  production  of 
the  higher  grades  in  demand,  the  record  declined  in  percentage  of  the 
total  cotton  crop  from  47-4$  in  1934  to  4.2$  in  1944.  Middling  and 
Better  (White  and  Extra  White)  has  varied  in  a  descending  scale  from 
76$  to  47.1$  in  the  same  years.  The  lower  grades  have  increased  cor¬ 
respondingly  and  the  carry-over  and  the  percentage  of  lower  grades  in 
the  carry-over  is  becoming  more  burdensome.  Humorous  factors  influence 
this  situation  adversely  such  as  increase  in  the  percentage  of  1-inch 
or  better  staple  produced;  scarcity  df  cotton  pickers  and  competition 
of  tobacco  for  harvesting  labor;  deterioration  of  cotton-ginning  equip¬ 
ment;  and  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  gin  operators  during  the  war. 

The  most  direct  attack  on  the  problem  has  been  followed,  namely  to; 

(l)  conduct  canpaigns  for  clean  early  picking;  (2)  aid  a  large  number 
of  the  10,000  cotton  gins  with  direct  advice  on  improvements  in  gin 
equipment,  its  operation,  and  the  conditioning  and  handling  of  the 
seed  cotton,  baled  cotton,  and  seed  to  preserve  the  natural  value; 

(3)  conduct  training  schools  for  cotton  ginners. 

Cotton  ginning  for  grade  improvement  involves  correlation  not  »nly 
with  improvement  of  harvesting  practices  to  make  better  ginning 
possible,  but  also  with  sound  cotton  marketing  on  a  grade  and  staple 
basis  to  assure  the  farmer  of  a  suitable  reward  for  his  effort.  This 
grade  improvement  program  has  this  year  been  geared  in  with  other 
cotton  production  elements  in  developing  a  South-wide  program  known 
as  "Seven  Steps  for  Extra  Cotton  Profits"  and  is  coordinated  with  all 
related  subject  matter  and  the  programs  of  government  and  private 
organizations. 

Cotton  Ginning  specialists  also  cooperated  closely  with  State  exten¬ 
sion  workers.  In  the  field  work,  120  field  trips  were  made  into  15 
cotton  producing  States  and  included  planning  conferences,  farmers’ 
meetings,  ginners’  meetings  and  training  schools.  Nearly  3 >000. 
cotton  ginners  and  producers  were  aided.  Over  1,500  individual  gin 
visits  were  made,  9^8  by  Federal  specialists  and  approximately  850 
by  State  specialists.  Over  15,000  letters  were  mailed  and  over 
60,000  posters  to  promote  better  picking  practices  were  distributed. 

(b)  Subject  matter  for  Cooperative  Extension  work  in  agricultural 
economics  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  farm  management  and  general 

economics,  marketing,  rural  sociology,  and  farm  credit.  The  professional 

staff  consists  of  four  members  assigned  regional  responsibilities  on 
farm  management  and  general  economics;  four  members  with  national 
respponsibilities  in  marketing  on  a  commodity  basis;  and  one  each  work¬ 
ing  nationally  on  farm  credit  and  rural  sociology  problems. 

The  staff  assists  States  in  developing  and  further  improving  their  ex¬ 
tension  programs  in  economics  and' related  fields,  assists  State  econo¬ 
mists  in  developing  appropriate  plans  of  work  and  annual  reports  and 
reviewing  these  as  they  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Extension  office; 
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develops  educational  programs  on  special  problems  in  connection  with 
the  war  and  the  post-war  period  of  a  social  and  economic  nature;  re¬ 
views  economic  research  work  developed  by  research  agencies  and 
assists  in  incorporating  their  findings  into  State  economic  extension 
programs;  works  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  developing' programs  of 
an  economic  nature  such  as  outlook,  post-war  planning,  price  control 

and  support  programs,  and  production  goals;  informs  State  extension 
workers  of  action  taken  by  Federal  agencies  which  will  affect  farmers 
and  also  reflects  farm  reaction  to  Federal  programs  of  the  Federal 
action  agencies;  develops  regional  or  national  economic  analyses  per¬ 
tinent  to  special  problems. 

Some  examples  of  methods  used  and  progress  achieved  are  as  follows: 

Increasing  Food  and  Fiber  Production.  Extension  economists  served 
on  national  committees  to  establish  State  goals  for  all  the  major 
agricultural  products  and  helped  organize  and  conduct  State  and  dis¬ 
trict  goals  meetings.  At  these  meetings  incentives  for,  and  possi¬ 
ble  difficulties  in  achieving  goals  were  explained  to  State  and 
county  workers.  This  information  then  served  as  the  basis  for  an 
educational  program  with  farmers. 

During  the  year  Extension  economists  in  farm  management  contacted  all 
the  States  to  assist  in  developing  programs  to  increase  farm  output 
and  efficiency.  Improvement  in  farm  layout,  farm  organization,  labor 
utilization  and  day-to-day  farm  management  are  given  particular  em- 

phasis.  Teaching  techniques  and  methods  were  discussed  as  xirell  as  the 
technical  aspects  of  these  problems. 

Economic  Information  Outlook.  Extension  economists  helped  organize 
and  conduct  the  national  outlook  conference  last  fall  with  110  workers 
representing  44  States  in  attendance.  During  the  year  the  facts  and 
^  situation  regarding  the  outlook  for  machinery,  fertilizer,  feed,  in¬ 
secticides  and  containers  were  subject  to  sudden  change.  For  this 
reason  Federal  economists  continued  throughout  the  year  to  prepare  out¬ 
look  statements  for  State  workers  so  that  they  might  keep  county  work¬ 
ers  and  farmers  informed  of  the  latest  developments. 

Farm  and  Home  Financial  Planning.  With  farm  income  at  record  levels, 
Federal  economists  have  considered  the  development  of  a  strong  program 
in  wise  financial  management  of  major  importance.  To  aid  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  a  number  of  bulletins  and  releases  have  been  prepared  including 
Farm  and  Home  Financial  Planning,  Farm  Bookkeeping  and  the  Federal 
Income  Tax,  Farm  Land  Values  and  a  Sound  Investment  Program,  Land 
Value  Clinics  or  Farm  Appraisal  Demonstrations,  and  War  Bond  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Extension  workers.  A  program  to  help  control  land  values  was 
given  emphasis  through  land  appraisal  demonstrations  which  have  been 
organized  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  Vocational  Agriculture.  In  helping  States, 
Federa.1  economists  have  participated  in  the  land  appraisal  clinics  and 
have  helped  conduct  training  schools  for  county  workers  in  farm  and 
home  financial  planning. 
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Veterans  Advisory  Service.  Extension  economists  have  been  called  upon 
to  prepare  informational  material  required  for  the  Extension  Service 
to  perform  its  designated  responsibility  to  veterans  and  others  inter¬ 
ested'  in  getting  established  in  agriculture.  Federal  Extension  econo¬ 
mists  have  assisted  individual  States  in  outlining  and  preparing  bulle¬ 
tins  -and  circulars,  and  have  summarized  and  distributed,  nationally, 
material  arid  ^procedures. developed  by  the  various  States.  Assistance 
has  been  given  Army  officials  in  training  personnel  to  advise  veterans 
at  separation  centers  regarding  opportunities  in  agriculture.  They 
have  also  consulted  with  national  commercial  organizations  which  are 
preparing  motion  pictures  and  other  materials  for  veterans  interested 
in  farming.  Results  achieved  in  this  field  have  been  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  excellent  bulletins  and  circulars  that 
have  been  made  available  during  the  last  year  and  the  thorough  train¬ 
ing  given  local  leaders  who  will  advise  veterans. 

Marketing  Facilities  and  Services.  Extension  economists "in  marketing 
have  worked  With  private  and’  public  agencies  in  solving  the  many 
marketing  problems  that, have  developed  during  the  year  in  transportation 
processings,  storage,'  containers  and  prices.'  Additional  facilities 
have  been  provided  and  producers  have  been  furnished  with  the  facts 
which  would  encourage  them  to  market  in  an  orderly  manner. ,  At  regional 
conferences  longer- time  marketing  programs  have  been  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  State  economists. and  production  specialists,  the  primary 
objective  being  to  coordinate  production  and  marketing  practices  to 
most  effectively  meet  the  demands  for  specific  products-.  They  have 
assisted  State  economists  with  organizational,  operational  and  finan¬ 
cial  problems  oc  farmers’  cooperatives. 

Post-War  Planning.  Federal  Extension  economists  serve  on  regional 
post-war  planning  committees  and  have  helped  prepare  national  and 
regional  reports.  They  have  also  prepared  material  on  the  post-war 
outlook  for  agriculture  and  have  led  discussions  of  the  .probable 
effects  of  alternative  national  policies  on  our  economy.  During  the 
past  year  the  Extension  Service  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  international  organizations  that  have  been  proposed  to  preserve 
peace.  Federal  -economists  -have  assisted  State  specialists  by  prepar¬ 
ing  material  on  international -trade,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other  phases  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  that  aff ect-r rural  people. 

The  staff  with  the  cooperation  of  State  Extension  economists  and' rural 
sociologists,  developed  post-war  plans  at  a  conference,  in  Washington. 

The  important  ecouqmic  and  social  problems  whiqh  farmers  are  likely 
to  face  in  the  future  were  considered  and  .evaluated.  Not  only  were 
these  problems -reviewed  but  programs  were  developed  and  methods  sug¬ 
gested  which  will  enable  State  and  county  Extension  workers  to  effec¬ 
tively.  assist  farmers  with  such  problems.  -  The' report  which  is  being 
prepared  as  a. result  of  the  conference  will  be  distributed  to  State 
Extension  Services. 
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Rural  Social  Organization.  Much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the  Federal 
specialists  in  rural  sociology  during  the  past  year  has  "been  devoted 
to  working  with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Leaders. 

This  Committee  is  appraising  present  methods  and  approaches  to  rura,l 
leadership  development.  It  is  giving  leadership  to  this  work  in  the 
States  and  is  setting  up  and  guiding  leadership  studies  in  the  counties. 

Summary  of  Field  Activities  and  Committee  Assignments 


Humber  of 

Months 

State  Contacts 

Regional  Conferences 

Employees 

Employed 

Ho.  State 
Contacts 

Ho.  Days 
Spent 

Humber 

Attended 

Days 

Spent 

Humber 

Committee 

Assignments 

11 

12H5 

246 

740 

22 

59 

47 

Field  Studies  of  Extension  Work,  and  the  Training  of  Extension  Workers: 

The  staff  of  this  project  studies  organization  structures,  administra¬ 
tive  procedures,  and  training  and  teaching  techniques  which  provide  a 
basis  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  with  which  cooperative  extension 
employees  conduct  their  work.  Current  programs  of  work  for  field 
studies  are  as  follows: 

A  Hation-wide  Study  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Job  of  the  Home  Demon¬ 

stration  Agent  and  Recommendations  for  a  More  Effective  Program. 

Home  demonstration  agents  in  46  States  were  selected  by  random  sam- 

pling  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  ob¬ 
tain  data  on  the  activities  of  home  demonstration  agents.  One 
hundred  seventy- three  agents  in  46  States  have  made  reports  on  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  home  demonstration  agents  and  on  the  type  of  super¬ 
vision  she  gets  and  wants.  The  summary  has  been  presented  to  State 
home  demonstration  leaders,  home  demons t rat i-on  ag.ents,  and  home  man¬ 
agement  specialists.  These  facts  are  enabling  home  demonstration 
agents  to  use  their  time  more  effectively.  An  int endive  study  of 
home  demonstration  organization  in  six  counties  in  Massachusetts  is 
under  way.  This  study  is  concerned  with  coverage,  local  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  program  accomplishments  both  in  the  homes  and  in  the 
communities . 

Case  Histories.  Historical  or  long-time  stories  of  specific  situations 
faced,  solutions  tried,  and  results  obtained  were  assembled.  Thirty 
case  histories  were  based  upon  information  on  file  in  the  Ifeshingtcn 
office  and  supplemented  by  information  or  studies  in  the  States.  These 
studies  were  used  as  a  basis  of  the  Conference  for  War-Torn  Countries 
in' Washington,  D.  C.  in  September,  1944.  The  studies,  or  case  histo¬ 
ries,  are  now  being  analyzed  in  order  to  develop  an  outline  for  gather¬ 
ing  additional  histories  to  be  used  in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of 
longtime  extension  programs.  ‘ 
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Compilation  of  Extension  Research.  A  bibliography  of  extension  re- 
search  (^1-3)  has  b^en  completed  and  issued.  It  is  the  plan  to  issue 
supplements  to  this  bibliography  as  the  accumulation  of  material 
warrants  . 

Readability  of  Extension  Written  Materials.  .  Written  materials  sub- 
.mitted  by  Extension  Services  of  47  States  and  Puerto  Ri'co  have  been 
analyzed  as  to  readability  and  suggestions  have  been  made  for  simpli¬ 
fication.  Rians  are  under  way  to  make  studies  in  several  States  to 
test  written  material  in  the  field  against  the  readability  levels.  A 
2-week  publications  workshop  was  held  in  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City,  with  six  studies  planned  in  the  evaluation  of  extension  publi¬ 
cations. 

Spot  Checking.  One  of  the  major'  responsibilities  of  this  staff  was  to 
develop  plans  for  sampling  populations  for  field  studies.  The  spot- 
check  plan  wa3  developed  in  three  ways  for  different  conditions  of  the 
country:  (a)  -Township  Plan:  For  sections  of  the  country  laid  out 
along  township  lines,  as  in  the  Midwest  (Ward  County.,  .North'  Dakota) . 

(b)  Cross-hatch  Plan:  For  sections  of  the  country  not  laid  out  along 
township  lines,  as  in  New  England  (Windham  County,  Connecticut)'.  - 

(c)  Neighborhood.  Plan:  Also  for  sections  of  the  country  not  laid  out: 

; along  township  lines. 

(a)  Survey  of  Extension  Radio  Programs ,  Ward  County ,  North  Dakota.  -: 
North  Dakota  requested  the  Division  of  Information  and  the 
Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Training  to  cooperate  with 

them  in  studying  the  effectiveness  of  Extension  Radio  Pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  by  the.  agents  in -Ward  County:.  These  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  made  for  ove-r  5  years.  •  A  spot  check  using 
the  township  procedure  was  used.  The  South-half  of "12  evenly 
-  distributed  townships,  selected  on  an  arbitrary geographical 
basis,  were  surveyed^  A  summary  has-been  published.' 

j. 

,  •  * 

(b)  Evaluation  of  Extension  Work,  Windham  County,  Connecticut.  -  . 
This  is  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  wartime' food' pro-  ,  . 

duction  and  preservation  programs.  It  also  includes  at- 
. titudes  toward  major  improvements  desired  after  the- war. 

The  study  was  made  in  scientifically  selected  areas  by 
the  cross-hatch  procedure  of  spot  checking  in  which  l6 
spots  or -areas  distributed  geographically  over  the  map  of  , 

Windham  County  were  surveyed.  Findings  have  been  jointly- 
published  by  ’the"  Windham  County  Farmers'  Association,  Inc., 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of : Connecticut, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 1, 

Training  of  Extension  Personnel.  The  staff  has.  assisted  in  22  States 
in  analyzing  methods  of  training;;  extension  personnel,  outlining  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  preparing  training  materials;  also,  the  .staff .has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  States  in  assisting  with  the  "J"  programs  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  extension  activities.  JIT  (Job  Instruction  Training)  has. 
been  given  by  members  of  this  division  in  two  States,  witty  ia  total  of 
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6l  extension  workers  completing  the  course.  JMT  (Job  Methods  Training) 
has  been  given  in  four  States,  with  a  total  of  47  extension  workers 
completing  the  course. 

Training  for  20  State  and  Federal  workers  was  provided  in  the  Evalua¬ 
tion  Workshop  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Eight  studies  were  com¬ 
pletely  outlined  and  are  now  under  way  in  the  States.  One  of  the  most 
important  studies  growing  out  of  the  Chicago  Workshop  is  an  analysis 
of  the  work  load  of  county  extension  workers .  This  study  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Oregon  and  Indiana. 

Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Visual  Material  and  Extension  Literature 

to  Department  and  State  Extension  Forces: 

Information  and  visual  activities  carried  on  under  this  project  sup¬ 
ported  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  the  educational  arm  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Recognizing  that  information  on  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  programs  is  effective  #nly  when  such  information  is 
adapted  to  State  and  local  situations  and  problems  and  applied  in  terms 
of  local  knowledge,  experience,  and  psychology,  every  effort  was  made  to 
arm  State  extension  services  with  information  interpreting  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  policies,  developments,  and  programs .  The  State 
extension  administrative  officials  were  quickly  advised  of  changes  in 
programs,  Government  food  orders,  price  regulations  affecting  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  similar  information  needed  to  carry  but  intelligently  local 
educational  work  with  farm  people.  Supporting  educational  materials 
were  provided  in  the  form  of  background  fact  sheets,  program  booklets, 
publications,  visual  aids,  and  other  materials  for  localization  and  use 
in  educational  work  or  for  release  through  news,  radio,  and  other  out¬ 
lets  . 

Cooperative  activities  which  were  developed  to  promote  better  inte¬ 
gration  and  coordination  of  U.S.D.A.  information  with  information  a- 
vailable  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges  included  (l)  a  plan  which 
enables  the  Department  and  the  Colleges  to  be  informed  of  their  re¬ 
spective  publications  printing  program  to  avoid  duplication  and  un¬ 
necessary  expense;  (2)  centralized  control  of  publications  distribution 
through  State  Extension  channels  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  each  publication  provided;  and  (3)  the  distribution 
through  State  extension  services  of  radio  transcriptions,  radio  farm 
flashes,  motion  pictures,  news  service  to  weekly  newspapers,  and  simi¬ 
lar  information  materials  going  to  farm  people,  in  order  to  permit 
States  to  localize  and  adapt  the  information  before  its  dissemination. 

Among  the  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  Extension  information  during 

the  fiscal  year  1945  are  the  following;  12  publications  were  prepared 

for  the  printer;  1,905  jobs  were  handled  for  mimeographing  and  multi- 
lithing;  requests  from  extension  workers  for  9»750.000  copies  of 
printed  and  processed  publications  were  complied  with;  11  new  slide- 
films  were  produced  and  one  revised;  2,877  photographs  were  taken  and 
16,856  photographic  prints  were  supplied  for  use  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  publications,  or  slidefilms;  24  posters  were  prepared,  850 
charts,  graphs,  and  other  illustrations  were  designed;  and  cooperation 
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was  carried, on  with  other  U.S.D.A.  and  War  Food  agencies  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  motion  pictures,  publications,  and  other  materials  for  ex¬ 
tension  educational  use. 

Twelve  issues  of  the  Extension  Service  Review,  prpf essional  journal 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  were  prepared  and  sent  to  all 
extension  workers.'  This  monthly  journal  kept  all  workers  informed  of 
new  developments  in  programs  and  policies  and  improved  educational 
techniques. 

Cooperative  arrangements  were  made  for  4  5  extension  broadcasts  on  na¬ 
tional  networks.  In  addition,  spot  announcements  were  carried  on  com¬ 
mercial  programs  in  the  interest  of  4-H  Club  mobilization  and  farm 
labor  needs.  ,  The  Office  of  War  Information  estimates  these  announce¬ 
ments  reached  a  total  of  82,000,000  listeners.  Extension  radio 
schools,  were  held  in  lj  States  to  help  extension  workers  utilize  this 
medium  in  the  most  effective  way.  About  8,000  copies  of  transcribed  ^ 

radio  broadcasts  from  the  Department  were  sent  to  extension  editors  to 
handle  in  their  State  services. 

The  Extension  Service  cooperated  with  the  State  Department  in  setting 
up  a  pattern  for  adaptation  by  State  Extension  Services  in  formulating 
educational  materials  for  use  by  rural  people . in  discussing  world 
security  measures,  problems  relating  thereto,  and  possible  solutions, 
such  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bret ton  Woods  proposals.  Materials 
prepared  by  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  on  these  subjects  were 
distributed  to  State  extension  workers. 

(c)  Bnnkhea.d-Jone s  Act,  Section, 23,  Title  II 
(Act  of  June  29,  19351 ,  ps  amended  by  the  ' 

Act  of  June  6,  19^37 Public  Law  j67) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  expenses  under  an  allotment  for 'Federal  j 

Extension  Service  administration  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,'  Section  23, 
Title  II,  which/was  previously  discussed  in  these  Explanatory  ITotes 
und_er  the  appropriation  item  "Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico."  ’ 
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( d)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administration 

(Allotment  to  Extension  Service) 

Allotment,  1946  .  $130,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  . -  - 

Change  for  19^+7  i 

Overtime  decrease  -592 

Other  decrease  -129 , 4-02  .  -130»000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Pederal  administration 

of  emergency  extension 
war  urograms  . 

2.  Payments  to  States 
and  Territories  for 

$52,009 

$62,908 

— 

-$62,902 

emergency  extension 

wo  rk  . 

3.  Overtime  pay  . 

3.876,077 

5,706 

66,500 

592 

-  - 

-66,500 

-592 

Total  available  ... 

3.939.792 

130,000 

-  - 

-130,000  (1) 

DECREASE 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $130,000  reflects  elimination  of  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  War  Pood  Administration"  in  the  estimates  for 
19^7.  This  allotment  has  "been  used  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  assigned  to  the  Extension  Service  in  connection  with  emergency 
food  production  and  preservation  programs. 


\ 
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(d)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administration 

(Allotment  to  Extension  Service) 


Allotment,  1946  .  $130,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  . -  - 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -592 

Other  decrease  -129 , 408  .  -130.000 


PEOJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Federal  administration 
of  emergency  extension 
war  urograms  . 

$58,009 

$62,908 

-$62,908 

2.  Payments  to  States 
and  Territories  for 
emergency  extension 
work  . 

3.S76.077 

66,500 

-66,500 

3.  Overtime  pay  . 

5,706 

592 

-  - 

-592 

Total  available  ... 

3,939,792 

130,000 

-  - 

-130,000 

DECREASE 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $130,000  reflects  elimination  of  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Food  Administration"  in  the  estimates  for 
1947.  This  allotment  has  "been  used  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  assigned  to  the  Extension  Service  in  connection  with  emergency 
food  production  and  preservation  programs. 
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I( e)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Commodit ies 

(Allotment  to  Extension  Service) 

’ 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under ' an  allotment  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  to  provide  special  assistance  on  agricultural  marketing 
agreement  programs  and  -the  preparation  and  distribution  of  educational 
material  in  connection 'With  the  requirements  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  .  ’• 

(f)  Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 

(Allotment  to  Extension  Service)  :  ~ 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  to  make  avail¬ 
able  forestry  subject  matter  and 'information  on  teaching  methods  and 
procedures  to  State  Extension  Services  whose  forestry  specialists, 
through  the  county  agerits,  influence  farmers  to  adopt  improved  woodland 
P  management  and  marketing  practices' and  thereby  provide -forest  products 
needed  by  industry  and ’the  armed  forces.  The • Explanatory ; Notes  for  the 
appropriation  “Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation0  (under  the 

Forest  Service)  include  combined  report s  of  progress  under  this  appro¬ 

priation,  including  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service,  and  contain 
justification  statements  for  all  increases  and -decreases  proposed  in  the 

estimates  for  the  item. 

.  .  ‘ 

(g)  Working  Funds  (Extension  -Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  to  the  Extension 
Service  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  JO ,  1932  for  services 
performed  for  various  agencies. 

STATE MEET  OF  OBLIGATIONS  U3TOEH  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  ■ 

(1945  and -1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 

J  ' 


Item 

Obliga¬ 

tions 

1945’ 

Est imated 
obliga¬ 
tions, 

1946 

Estimated 
obliga- 
■ tions, 

1947 

Salaries  and  'expenses ,  War  Food  Admini  s- 

tration:  Emergency  extension  work 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  War  Food  Administration  programs  ...  J 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities:  Special 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration . - . 

f3.93S.792 

$130,000 

'  7,387 

8,920 

8,790 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Farm  and  other  private  forestry  coopera¬ 

tion:  Cooperation  with  States  for 

extension  activities  in  developing 
farm  forestry  under  the  —  - 

ITorris-Doxey  Act  . 

Clarke-McUary  Act,  Section  5  . 

Total,  Farm  and  other  private 

forestry  cooperation  . 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  (Extension- 

Service)  Advances  fro"m: 

Department  of  the  Interior; ■  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,-  for  special  assist¬ 
ance  on  reclamation  projects  . 

Treasury  Department;  Procurement 
Division,  to  conduct  extension 
training  program  for  Chinese  agri¬ 
cultural  technicians  . . 

The  Institute  of ' I nt er- American 

Affairs:  Food  Supply  Division,  for 
assistance  in  placing  and  training 
Latin-American  trainees  in  exten¬ 
sion  work  and  farm  practices  . 

Total,  Working  Funds  . 

Supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor: 
Mobilization  of  local  labor  under  the 
Department’s  farm  labor  program —  l/ 
Payments  to  States  for  intrastate 

program  . . . . 

Recruitment  and  transportation,  of 
interstate  workers,  and  housing, 
feeding,  medical  care,  etc.,,  for 
interstate  workers,  not  housed  in 

Government -owned  camps  . 

Field  operations — supervision  -in  the 
field.,  of  intrastate  and  interstate 

programs:  . ... . .  . . . .  <  . 

Adrni nistrative  exp e ns e s - -Wp s hi ng t on , 
D.  C.  supervision  of  intrastate 
and  interstate  programs  . . 

Total,:  Supply  and  distribution  of 
farm  labor  . . . . . . 


Obliga- 
..  tions 
1945 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions, 

1946 

Estimated 
obliga¬ 
tions  , 

1947 

28,165 

56,398 

37,546 
63 , 684 

42,407 

65,766 

84,563 

101 , 230 

108,173 

9,129 

4,529 

— 

-  - 

21 , 000 

3.995 

4,782 

13 , 124 

30,311 

7,542,000 

6,812,300 

— 

134,350 

■  952,355 

— 

124,476 

— 

158.396 

169,983 

_  — 

7,907,910 

8,059,114 

__ 

1 /  Appropriation  made  on  calendar  year  basis  in  a  separate  act.  Present  law 
provides  funds  for  calendar  year  1946  which  extends  through  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1947-  However,  no  detailed  breakdown  is  shown  in  1947  column 
of  Budget,  .  . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obliga¬ 
ti  ons, 

1945 

Estimated 
obliga¬ 
tions  , 

1946 

Estimated 
obliga¬ 
tions  , 
1947 

Cooperation  with  American  Republics 

(Transfer  from  State  Department) 

Trainee  program  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension  work  1/ 

.  _ 

25,000 

43,115 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FUNDS  . 

11,953.276 

S, 354, 575 

160,073 

l/  Schedule  for  this  item  appears  under  the  State  Department  chapter  of 
the  Budget. 


.  mrm  nm 
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(h)  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 

$4,704,710 
4,704,710 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Permanent  appropriation,  1946 
Budget  estimate,  1947  . 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Payments  to  States, 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 

for  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  -extension  work 
(Smith-Lever  A.ct)  .... 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

TOPIC  UimSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  was  provided  for  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  May  S, 

1914  (7  U. 3.C.  34l— 54S ) ,  as  amended  by  the  extension  of  this  Act  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  hy  the  Act  of  May  l6,  1922  (7  U.  S.C.  3S6-3S6"b)  and 
to  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931  (7  U.S.C,  326d-326f).  Under 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts  810,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  each 
State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without  requirement  of  State  or 
Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  distributed 
on  the  "basis  of  rural  population.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  basic  act 
under  which  cooperative  extension  work  is  conducted  by  the  Department 
and  State  colleges  of  agriculture.  The  general  statement  for  cooperative 
extension  work  applies  also  to  the  work  performed  under  this  appropriation. 
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PEi-TALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Lav;  ]>6b,  73th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Extension  Service) 


: : : : Increase (+)  or 

:  1945  :  1946  :  194?  :  Decrease  (-) 

:  : .  : :  1947  over  1946 

Category  1  . .  :  $267,320:  $275,000:  $295,000:  +$20,000 

Category  2  _  :  534,635:  550,000:  585,000'; _ +35,000 

Total . ; .  :  •  301,953:  825,000:  880,000: +55,000 


Category  1  consists  of  "bulletins,  leaflets,  publications,  etc.,  issued 
by  the  Department  and  the  State  Colleges- of  Agriculture  on  such  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  as  production  goa.ls  (milk  production,  poultry  and  eggs, 
etc.),  farm  labor,  gardening,  home  food  preservation,  home  safety  and 
fire  prevention  instructions,  soil  conservation,  and  information  on  food 
production  and  related  agricultural  needs. 

Category  2  consists  of  the  following  major  items:  (a)  circular  letters 
to  formers,  homemakers  and  4-H  Club  members  in  furtherance  of  programs  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  giving  information  on  improved 
methods  of  farming;  (b)-  pos-t  cards  used  for  enrollment  of  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  and  for  reporting  results'  achieved  by  the  1,700,000  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls;  (c)  4-H  Club  record  books  for  garden  clubs,  poultry  clubs, 
clothing  clubs,  pig-  Clubs,  etc.;  (d)  circular  letters  of  instructions, 
notices  of  meetings-'1,  etc.',  to  the  i, 100, 000  volunteer  .local  leaders  who 
assist  the  county  agents;  and  (e)  the  general  operations  and  business 
administration  correspondence  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

The  increase  of  $53 » 000  Tor  1947' will  be  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
penalty  mail  reruired  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  legislation  authoriz¬ 
ing  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work.  Hailing  experience  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945  shows  that  funds  available  to  the  Extension  Service 
were  insufficient  to  provide  for  all  mailings  required  to  adequately 
serve  farm  people  and  to  give  them  the  technical  and  educational  help 
they  reouest.  Extension  Service  has  at  the  present  time,  3 .000  mailing 
outlets,  and  sends  out  under  penalty  indicia  a  large  volume  of  mail  such 
as  notices  to  farmers,  homemakers,  and  boys  and  girls,  of  method  and 
result  demonstrations,  meetings,  exhibits,  etc.,  forms  end  regulations 
in  connection  with  various  or ogre ms ,  bulletins  and  circulars  to  stimulate 
and  assist  farm  people  in  furthering  their  programs  in  food  production, 
preservation,  and  conservation,  in  the  production  of  feeds  and  pastures, 
livestock,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  in  the  production  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  cash  crops,  better  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products* 
in  forest  management ,  in  home  improvement,  in  nutrition,  clothing,  rural 
health  and  recreation,  in  improving  farm  and  home  buildings,  and  in 
community  development  and  cooperative  enterprises.  In  recent  months 
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there  is  increasing  evidence  that  rural  people  arc  celling  on  extension 
workers  for  more  information  vdth  respect  to  those  many  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  development  program,  particularly  concerning  the  recon¬ 
version  of  agriculture  to  a  stable  peacetime  basis.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  meeting  this  need  is  through  the  mailing  of  bulletins, 
leaflets  and  circular  letters  to  fa.rmers  requesting  information  or 
assistance  on  specific  problems.  Further,  under  Section  23,  3e.nkh.ead- 
Jones  Act,  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Extension  Service  of 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1946,  and  $8,500,000  for  fiscal  year  19^7, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  extension  force  in  the  field  will  be  increased 
by  approximately  3,000  workers.  Consequently,  the  number  of  rural 
people  who  will  be  reached  and  benefited  by  extension  work  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  number  reached  now  and  mailings  will  increase 
accordingly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  number  of  pieces  to  be 
mailed  during  1947  will  be  approximately  59 ,000 ,000.  At  a  charge 
of  1-i  cents  a  piece,  the  cost  to  the  Extension  Service,  will  be 
$880,000. 


